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TO WASmNQTON IRVING, Esq. 

My Deab Uncle : 

I KNOW of no person to whom I can with more 
propriety dedicate the following pages than to yourself 
since they were written at your suggestion, and the 
materials of which they are composed were moulded 
into their present form and feature under your affec- 
tionate and judicious advice* 

Often, in the course of my labors, when I haye 
been dismayed by unlooked for diificulties, and dis* 
heartened by those misgivings which beset an inexpe- 
rienced writer, you have dispelled my doubts, cheered 
forward my faltering spirit, and encouraged me to 
persevere. 
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I would be pardoned for alluding to other and 
greater obligations yet nearer to my heart: with the 
anxious interest of a parent's eye, you have watched 
over the most critical period of my life. Amid the 
excitement and snares of foreign scenes, and in the 
quiet employments of our home, your counsels have 
been my guide — ^your friendship — ^the circumstances will 
excuse the term from one so much your junior — ^your 
friendship my happiness and pride. The heedlessness 
of boyhood could not arrest your assiduous care — ^the 
wayward habits of youth hare not wearied your un- 
ceasing solicitude. That I have been thus far led in 
safety, claims the fervent gratitude of 

Tour affectionate nephew, 

THEODORE IRYING. 



PREFACE. 



Whilb studying tii« Spaiuah langoage, some few yean since, at 
Madrid, an old chronicle was' placed in my hands, relating to the 
early disooYeries and achievements of the Spaniards in America. 
It was denominated ^ The Florida of the Inca, or the History of 
the Adehntado, Hernando de Soto, Ooremor and Captain-Qene* 
xbI of the Kingdom of Florida, and of other heroio cayalierSi 
Sfaniards and Indians: written by the Inca Oarcilaso de la 
Yega." As I read, I lecaae insensibly ^grossed by the extra- 
ordinary enterprise therein narrated: I dwelt with intense 
interest npon the harebrained adrentores and daring exploits of 
steel-clad warriors, and the no less valiant and chiyalrons deeds 
of savage chieftains, which entitle this narrative to the hi|^ 
praise bestowed iqpon it by Mr. Southey, of being one of the 
moat deli^tfbl works in the Spanish langoage. 

While tiras employed, I had the good fortune to meet with 
a narrative on the same snlject, written by a Portngnese soldier, 
who was present in the expedition. This led to farther research 
and closer examination ; and, inding that the striking evenfta. 
and pmloos ad v ea t aies in the ehronielas of the Inca wore boiDe. 
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<mi, in the main, by this namtiye from another hand, and that 
TarioQfl lights had been thrown by modem travellers upon the 
line of march said to have been taken by the adyentnrons band 
of De Soto, I was convinced, that what I had before regarded 
almost as a work of fiction, was an authentic, though, perhaps, 
occasionally exaggerated history. 

Beeming, therefore^ that a full account of an expedition 
which throws such an air of romance over the early history of 
a portion of our country, would possess interest in the eyes of 
my.countrymen, I resolved, to the best of my abilities, to digest 
a work from the materiab before me. 

The two main sources from which I have dm ved my facts, are 
the narratives already mentioned, by the Inca Ckrcilaso de la 
Yega, and by the anonymous Portuguese adventurer. The f^ 
mer I have consulted in a folio edition, printed in Madrid, in 
1728, and in the history of the Indias, by Herrera, in whieh it ia 
inoorporated almost at faU length. The Portuguese narrative I 
have found in an Bngliah translation, published in London, in 
1686, and in an abridgment in Porchas's Pilgrims. 

It has boon the Cushion, in later days, to diatmst the narra> 
live of the Inca, and to put more &ith in that of the Portuguese. 
This has occasionally been done without due examination into 
tiheir respective claims to credibility. Garoilaso de la Yoga was 
a man of rank and honor. He wiis descended from an ancient 
Spanish stock by the fiiUier's side, while by the mother's, he was 
ef the lofty Peruvian line of the Incas. His narrative was 
originally taken down by himself^ from the lips of a friend ; a 
cavalier of worth and respectability, who had been an officer an-> 
der Do Soto, and for whose probity we have the word of Ae Inca 
m a guartntee. It was authentioated and enriched by the writ- 
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ten jaomaLi or menLonndomB of two other soUKers, who had 
flerred in the expedition. He had the testimony, therefore, of 
three eye-witnesses. 

The Portogvese nanwtiTe, on the other huid| is tiie eridenoe 
of merely a sin^e eye-witness, who givev himself out as a cayar 
Her, or gentleman ; hat for this we haye merely his own word, 
and he is anonymons. There is nothing intrinsio in his work 
that should entitle it to the ezolnsiye belief that has been claim- 
ed fbr it It agrees with the narratiye of the Inea, as to the 
leading facts which form the firamew<Mrk of the story: it differs 
from it ocoanonally, as to the plans and yiews of Hernando do 
Soto; bat here the Inca is most to be depended upon — ^the 
Spanish eayalier from whom he deriyed his principal information 
being more likely to be admitted to the intimate councils of his 
commander than one of a different nation, and being free from 
the tinge of national jealousy which may haye influenced the 
statements of the Portugaese. 

The narratiye of the Portuguese is BM>r6 meagre and eon* 
eiae than that of Gareilaso; omitting a thousand interesting 
anecdotes and personal adyentures ; but this does not increase 
its credibility. A multitude of ftcts, gathered and gleaned from 
three difierent persons, may easfly haye escaped the knowIedgCi 
or fiukd to excite the attention of a solitary indiyiduaL These 
anecdotes are not the less credible because they were striking 
and extraordinary ; the whole expedition was daring and extra- 
yagant, and those concerned in it men who delighted in adyenture 
and exploit.* 

I haye been induced, therdbro, in the following pages^ to 

* Hie rtader will ftid a note conosrafaog CkmOsao de la Vflga sad 
woik, k the App«ndiz. 
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dnMf my facts more teedy sAd copioudy than othera, in later 
daja^ kaye seemed inclioed to do, from the work of the Inca ; 
still I have scrapnlonslj and diligently collated the two naira^ 
tiresy endeavoring to reconcile them where they disagreed^ and 
to ascertain; with stiict impartiality, which was most likely io 
be correct, where they materially yaried, and to throw npon 
the whole subject the scattered lights famished by varions 
modem investigators. While I have discarded many incidents 
which appeared hyperbolical, or which savored too strongly of 
the gossip of idle soldiery, I have retained, as much as possible, 
those every-day and familiar anecdotes which give so lively a 
picture of the characters, habits, persons and manners of the 
Spanish discoverers of those days, and to my mind bear so 
strongly the impress of truth and nature. My great object has 
been to present a clear, conDCCted, and characteristic narrative 
of this singular ej^dition : how far I have succeeded, it is for 
the pubUo to judge. 



PREFACE f THE REVISED EDITION. 



8mcs pnblislung the last edition of the GonqneBt of Florida, 
much valuahle light has been thrown npon the expedition by 
the inrestigation of several literary gentlemen residing in onr 
Southern States, and I have been gratified to find, that their 
statements eorroborate, in the main, the aooonnt I haye givmi of 
De Soto's expedition* 

I am indebted to G. B. Fairbanks, Esq., of St. AngastinOi 
fbr the restdts of a very oarefdl personal examination of the 
ronte of the Spaniards until they reached Apalachee Bay, and 
haye been much aided, by a diagram mth which he yery kisdly 
furnished me, in tra(nng the line of march throu|^ Bast 
Florida. 

Buddn^iam Smith, Esq., yery politely forwarded me fhvm 
Washington, the most recent maps of East Florida, and gave me 

idBA usefiEd hints wiik ii«fa«iiM to the vofBte of ]>e fiM^ . 
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A valuable article, entitled ^ Sketches of the History of Ala« 
bama," by Alexander Meek, Esq., published in the *^ Southron 
Monthly Magazine and Beyiew," Jan., 1839, oonfiraut the gene- 
ral acouracy of my work in regavd to localities. 

GoL Albert J. Pickett, a young author of reputaUon, at the 
South, has issued in pamphlet form the first chapter of a History 
of Alabama he is preparing for the press, and which promises to 
be a valuable addition to the historical literature of our country.* 
This chapter is taken up with the Expedition of De Soto, and 
has been written, as he says, ^ while armed at all points with the 
best traditions and authorities.'' As I have differed from some 
writers on certain points, it is gratifying to meet the following re* 
mark in Mr. Pickett's preface. ^ Theodore Irving, in his Con- 
quest of Florida, has in a great measure been accurate and fiuth- 
ful in describing the route of De Soto, and the incidents attend- 
ing it" 

A third account of this expedition, written by .Btftfina, De 
Soto's commissary, was placed in my hands by Joseph G. Gogs- 
well, Esq., the accomplished and courteous librarian of the Astor 
Library. It is a confused statement of an illiterate soldier, 
who, although an eye-witness of what he relates, had not the gift 
of describing Iqpidly what he saw, but, so fur as his narrative 
throws any light on the subject, the accuracy of Histoiy, as here 
given, is confirmed. 

• 'IheBistoiyof Alahsms»s&d]iiddeiitaUyQfGeai]^aBdUi^^ 
ly Albert Jsnss Ilckst^ of MoB%aBMiy, Alait 9 viola . 
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Tke grotring inierett manifested in onr oonntry for erevj 
thing that tenda to clear np the miBty annab of onr early 
history, has indnoed me to prepare a reviaed edition of my 
work for the press ] and if it only serres this purpose^ I shall 
he folly rewarded for my labors. 

Since the pablication of the first edition of this work| the 
war with the natiye tribes of Florida has occnrred ; in whicli 
the United States troops haye sustained many of the difficnltieSi 
hardships and perils sustained by the Spaniards in their adven- 
tnrons expedition. The same proud and unyielding spirit was 
exhibited by the natiye chie&, which actuated their ancestors, 
and called forth the admiration of the Spanish historians. In- 
deed, the recent Indian campaigns in Florida oast bade much 
illustration and interest on the romantio enterprise of De Sota 
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CHAFTERL 

TmST DISCOVERT OF FLO&IDA. 

NsvER was the spirit of wild adyenture more nniyersally diiosod 
ibsn at the dawn of the sixteenth century. The wondrous dis- 
ooreries of Golambas and his hardy companions and foUowera, 
the descriptions of the beautiful summer isles of the west, and 
the tales of unexplored regions of wealth looked up in unbounded 
wildernesses, had an effect upon the imaginations of the young 
and the adventurous, not unlike the |Hreaching of the chivalrio 
crusades for the recorery of the Holy Sepulchre. The gallant 
knight) the serrile retainer, the soldier of fortune, the hooded 
friar, the painstaking mechanic, the toilful husbandman, the loose 
profligate, and the hardy mariner, all were toudied with the per* 
yading passion, all left home, country, friends, wItos, children, 
loves, to seek some imaginary Eldorado, confidently expecting to 
return with countless treasure. 

Of aU the enterprises undertaken in this spirit of daring ad* 
▼enturCy none has surpassed for hardihood andywiety of ineidant 
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that of the renowned Hernando de Soto and his band of cavalierf. 
It was poetry put in action ; it was the knight-errantr j of the 
old worid carried into the depths of the American wilderness ; 
indeed, the personal adyentnres, the feats of individual prowess, 
the picturesque descriptions of steel-clad cavaliers, with lance 
and helm and prancing steed, glittering through the wildernesses 
of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and the prairies of the Far West, 
would seem to us mere fictions of romance, did they not come to 
us recorded in matter of fact narratives of contemporaries, and 
corroborated by minute and daily memoranda of eye-witnesses. 

Before we enter, however, upon the stirring and eventful 
story of the fortunes of De Soto and his followers, it is proper to 
notice briefly the discovery of the land which was the scene of 
his adventures, and the various expeditions to it which stimulated 
him to his great enterprise. 

Those who are conversant with the history of the Spanish 
disooveries will remember the Numerical cruise of the brave old 
governor of Porto Bico, Ponce de Leon, in search of the Foun- 
tain of Youth. This fabled fountain, according to Indian trar 
dition, existed in one <^ the Bahama Islands. P<m0e de Leon 
•ought after it in vain, butin the course of his eruisings diseor 
«red a country of vast and unknown extent, to which, from the 
abundance of flowers, and from its being first seen on Palm Sun- 
day (Paseua Florida), he gave the name of Florida. 

Obtaining permission from the Spanish government to subjn- 
gate and govern this country, he made a second voyage to its 
shores, but was mortally wounded in a conflict with the natives. 
Such was the fate of the first adventurer into the wild regions of 
Florida, and he really seems to have bequeathed his ill fintune 
to his 8U0oe88ors» 
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A few yean after his defeat a captain of a oarayel, named 
Diego Minielo, was driven to the ooaat of Florida by streM of 
weather, where he obtained a small quantity of aiheir and gold 
in trafio from the natiToa. With this he retnmed well pleased 
to San Domingo, spreading tibe &me of the country he had risil- 
ed. About the same time a company of seren wealthy men ai 
San Domingo, concerned in gold mines, at the head of which was 
the licentiate Lucas Yasquez de Ayllon, anditor and judge of 
appeals of that island, fitted out two vessels to cruise among tiie 
islands and entrap Indians to work in the minea In the eouzse 
of this righteous cruise the yessels were driven by stress of wea^ 
ther to a cape on the east coast, to which they gave the name ot 
St. Helena. The country in the neighborhood was called Chioa* 
zea, and is the same now called South Carolina. Here they 
anchored at the mouth of a river which they called the Jordan, 
alter the name of the sea-captain who discovered it. It is tks 
same now known by its Indian appellation, the Cambahee.^ The 
natives hastened to the shores at sight of the ships, whUk 
ihey mistook for huge sea-monsters ; but, when they beheld men 
issue from them, with white complexions and beards, and clad in 
raiment and shining armor, they fled in terror. 

The Spaniards soon dispelled their fears, and a friendly intei^ 
oourse took place. The poor Indians were kind and hospitable, 
hroui^t jmmflions to the diips, and made the strangers presents 
of marten skins, pearls, and a small quantity of gold and silver* 



* tf • fclbw the general opiiiiQii» ttrengflieiied hy the dremnttaiiM AiS 
iha ncighborii^ Sound aod Idukd mp6 still called by the namA of Si HeUna 
Herren places Cape St Helena and the riyer Jordan in the thirty s e ooo d 
degree of latitude, which is that of Sayannah nyv^Vide Berrtra, D. iL liK 
X&S. 
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Tlia Spaaiards gave Ham trinkets in retim, aad, harii^^ com 
pleted their 8iq>plie8 of wood and water and proviBionS) inyited 
their savage friends on board of the ships. The Indians eagerly 
Moepted the invitatioa They thronged the vessels, gasing with 
wonder at every thing around them ; Imt when a snffioient nmn- 
ber were below the decks, the Spaniards perfidionsly closed the 
hatches upon them, and, weighing anchor, made sail for 8aa 
Domingo. One of the ships was lost in the course of the voyage, 
the other amved safe, but the Indians on board of her remained 
sullen and gloomy, and refused food, so that most of them perish- 
ed of fiunine and melancholy.* 

The r^orts, however, brought back by ihe kidnappers, of the 
country they had visited, as well as the specimens of gold and 
silver brought home about the same time by Diego Miruelo, 
joused the cupidity and ambition of the auditor Lucas Yasquei 
de Ayllon. Being shortly afterwards in Spain, he obtained from 
the Emperor Oharles Y. permission to conquer and govern the 
newly-discovered province of Ghicorea. With this permission he 
returned to San Domingo, and fitted out an annament of three 
laige vessels, embarking personally in ihe enterprise. 

Diego Miruelo persuaded him first to steer in quest of the 
eountiy he had visited, and which he represented as much richer 
than Ghicorea. He accompanied the expedition as pilot, bat 
having, with a negligence unworthy of a practised mariner, neg- 
ieoted in his first visit to take an observation, he was unaUe to 
find the place at which he had formerly landed, and was so much 
mortified by the ridicule and reproaches of his employers, that he 
fell into a profound melancholy, lost his senses, and died in the 
course of a few days. 

* Hkt Fk)rida, par el Jbol, L. L & 2. HeKre^^ D. H L. x a 0. 
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Lucas Yasqaes de AyUon now prosecuted, his voyage to the 
eastward in search of Chicorea. Arriving in the river Jordan 
(or Cambahee), the scene of perfidy in the preceding voyage, his 
principal ship stranded and was lost With the remaining two 
he passed farther to the eastward, and landed on a coast adjoin- 
* mg Chicorea, in a gentle and pleasant region. Here he was so 
well received that he considered the coontry already under his 
dominion, and permitted two hundred of hb men to visit the 
principal village, about three leagues in the interior, while he 
remained with a small force to guard the ships. 

The inhabitants of the village entertained these visitors with 
ftaating and rejoicing for three days, until, having put them com- 
pletely off their guard, they rose upon them in the night and 
massacred every soul. They then repaired by daybreak to the 
harbor, and surprised Yasquez de Ayllon and his handful of 
guards. The few who survived escaped wounded and dismayed 
to their ships, and making all sail from the fated coast, hastened 
back to San Domingo. According to some accounts Ayllon re- 
mained among the slain on the coast he sought to subjugate, but 
others assert that he returned wounded to San Domingo, where 
the humiliation of his defeat, and the ruin of his fortunes, con- 
spired with his bodily ills to hurry him broken-hearted to the 
grave. Thus signally did the natives of Chicorea revenge the 
wrongs of their people who had been so perfidiously kidnapped.* 

V 

• Bj8i Flonda, por el Inea, L. L a 2. Herr«r% D. ii L. z. e. 0. Idem. D. 
HLl&TiiiaS. PeierHariyr, D.me; 11. Hflyijai Oonufii^iliiak JU iv. pi 
too. Loud fid. 1669. 



CHAPTER E 

« 
THE EXPEDITION OF PAMFHILO DE NA&VAEZ. 

A OAVALIE& of greater note was the next who aspired to sob- 
Jugate the unknown realms of Florida. This was the brave but 
ill-starred Pamphilo de Nanraez, the same who had attempted to 
arrest Hernando Cortes in his conquering career against Mexico, 
in which attempt he was defeated in battle, and lost an eye. 
Narraez possessed fjEiTor at court, and was enabled to fit out a 
considerable armament for his new enterprise. He was invested 
by the Emperor Charles Y. with the title of Adelantado, or mili- 
tary governor of the country, he expected to subdue and occupy, 
which was that part of Florida extending firom its extreme cape 
to the river of Palms. In this expedition he trusted to wipe off 
the disgrace of his late defeat, and even to acquire laurels which 
might vie with those of Cortes. 

On the 12(h of April, 1528, Narvaei anchored at the mouth 
of an open bay on the eastern coast of Florida, with a squadron 
of four barks and a brigantine. Here he landed his forces, 
consisting of four hundred men and forty-five horses ; having lost 
many of his men by desertion in the West India islands, and 
•evcral of his horses in a storm. 
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Ereethkg the rojal standard, he took poflsesBion of the ooim- 
Iry for the orown of SpaiBy irith no opposition from tlie Bstiy^s. 
After lumng explored the yieinity, NanrMi determined to pene- 
trate the ooimtrj in a northward direction, hoping to dieeorer 
some great empire like that of Mexieo or PeriL In the mean 
time^ the ships were to proceed along the eoast in qnest of some 
conTenient harbor, where th^ were either to await his arrival, or 
to steer for Havana and retnm with supplies for the army.* 

This plan was strongly oj^sed by the treasurer of the ex- 
pedition, one Alrar Nnfiez Cabesa de Taca, a pradent and 
sagacious man. He represented the danger of plunging into 
an unknown wilderness without knowing a word of the language, 
and advised, rather, that they should continue on in their ships, 
until they found a secure harbor and a fertile country, from 
whence they might make incursions into Ihe interior. 

, This sound advice was slighted by Narvaez and his adventu- 
rous companions, whose imaginations w^e inflamed with the idea 
of inland conquest. The squadron, accordingly, set sail to the 
northward ; and Narvaez and his troops set out by land in ihie 
eame direction, accompanied by the faithful Alvar Nunez ; who, 
since he could not dissuade his commander from his desperate 
career, resolved to share his &te. 

The force which proceeded by land consisted of three hun- 
dred men, forty of whom were mounted on horses. The allow- 
ance to each man consisted of two pounds of biscuit and half a 
pound of bacon. For the first few days they met with fields of 
maize, and villages containing provisions. Here, however, they 
outraged the feelings of the natives by rifling and laying waste 
ilieir sepulchres, mistaking them for idolatrous temples. Thej 

* H«ma»I>eeacLiv. Ii.iT.CL4. 
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•ftennurdB joarseyed many days throQi^ desert Bolitudes witli« 
out honse or inhabitant, suffering greatly from want of food. 
They erosaed rapid rirers on rafts or by swimming, continually 
exposed to the assaalts of hordes of lurking savages; they 
trayersed swamps and forests, making their way with great dif- 
fieulty through matted thickets and oyer fallen trees, and suffer- 
iBg erery yariety of misery and hardship. 

Still they were cheered onward by the assurances of certain 
captives who served as guides, that at some distance ahead lay a 
vast province called Apalachee, extremely fertile, and abounding 
in the gold they so eagerly sought after. 

At length they arrived in sight of the place which gave its 
name to this long desired province. Narvaez had pictured it to 
himself a second Mexico, and was chagrined at finding it a mere 
village of two hundred and forty houses. Alvar Nunea was sent 
forward to take possession of it, which he did without opposition, 
the men having all fled to the woods. 

The Spaniards remained twenty-five days in the village, 
exploring the neighboring country, and subsisting upon the pro- 
visions they found in the place. During this time they were 
harassed, day and night, by the natives of the province, who were 
an exceedingly warlike people. They were disappointed in their 
hopes of finding gold, and discouraged by the accounts given 
ihem of the country further on. They were told, however, that 
by shaping their course to the southward, towards the sea, they 
would, after nine days> journey, come to the village of Aut^ 
where there was maixe and vegetables and fish in abundance, and 
where the natives were of a friendly disposition. 

Towards Aute, therefore^ did they turn their steps, moro 
eager now for food than for gold. The journey was perilous and 
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taH of diaaster. They liad to oroM d«ep lagoons And dimnal 
swEBipfl, with the water ohen up to their breasts/ their passage 
obstmoted by rotten trees, and beset by hordes of sayages. 
These aj^eared to ihe disheartened Spaniards of gigpuitlo 
height; they had bows of enormons siie, from which they 
disofaarged arrows with sneh force as to penetrate armor at the 
distance of two hnndred yards. At length, after incredible 
hardships, and with the loss of many men and horses, they 
arriyed at the Tillage of Ante.* The natives abandoned and 
bornt their houses on the approach of the invaders, bat they hh 
behind a quantity of maise, with which the Spaniards appeased 
their hunger. 

A day's mardh beyond the village brought them to a river, 
which graduilly expanded into a large road, or arm of the sea^ 
Here they came to a pause in their adventurous career, and held 
a eonsultation as to their future movements. Their hopes of 
wealth and conquest were at an end. Nearly a third of their 
original number had perished ; while of the survivors a greai 
majority were ill, and disease was daily spreading among them. 
To attempt to retrace their steps, or to proceed along the coast 
in search of the fleet, would be to hasard all their lives. At 
length it was suggested that they should construct small 
barks, launch them upon the deep, and keep along the coast 
until they should find their i^ps. It was a forlorn hope, but 
they caught at it like desperate men. They accordingly set to 
work with great eagerness. One of them constructed a pair of 
bellows out of deerskins, furnishing it with a wooden pipe. 
Others made charcoal and a forge. By the aid of these they 
soon turned their stirrups, spurs, crossbows, and other articles 

* Supposed to be on what is now called the 'Bbsj of Si UkcJol 
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of iron, into iiftHs, Bami, and hatdiett. The tails and maaes of 
ihe hones, twisted with the fibres of the pahn-tree, served for 
rigging; their shirts, cut open and sewed together, famished 
sails ; the fibrons part of Uie palm-tree, also, was used as oakum ; 
the resin of the pine-trees for tar ; the skins of horses were 
made into vessels to contain fresh water; and a quantity of 
maize was won by hard fighting from the neighboring natives. 
A horse was killed every three days for provisions for the labor- 
mg hands and ihe sick. Having at length by great exertioni 
completed five frail barks, they embaiked on the 22d of Septem- 
ber, from forty to fifty persons being in each; but so closely 
crowded were they, that there was scarcely room to move, while 
the gonwale of the boats was forced down by their weight to the 
water's edge. 

Setting sail from this bay, which they called the Bay of 
Oaballos, they continued on for several days to an island iHi^re 
they secured five canoes that had been deserted by the Indians. 
These being attached to their barks, enabled them to sail with 
greater comfort. They passed through the strait between the 
island and the mainland, which they called the Strait of San 
Miguel, and sailed onward for many days, enduring all the 
torments of hunger and parching thirst : the skins which con* 
taiaed their fresh water having burst, some, driven to despera* 
Mon, drank salt water, and died miserably. Their sufFeringa 
were aggravated by a fearful storm. At length they approached 
a more populous and fertile part of the coast, upon which tiiey 
landed occasionally to procure provisions, and were immediately 
involved in bloody affrays with the natives. Thus harassed 
by sea and land, £unishing with hunger, their barks shattered 
and scarcely manageable, these unfortunate wanderers lost all 
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presence of mind, and became wild and desperate. Thej were 
again driven out to sea, and scattered during a Stormy night 
At daybreak three of these tempest-tossed barks rejoined each 
other. In one, which was the best manned and the best sailer, 
was Pamphilo de Narvaez. Alvar Nunes, who had command of 
another, seeing the Adelantado making for the land, called upon 
him for aid. Narvaez replied that it was no longer time to help 
others, bat that every one must take care of himself. He then 
made for the shore, and abandoned Alvar Noies to make tha 
best of his way with the other bark. 

After wandering along the coast in his bark for many days, 
Narvaez anchored one night o£f the land. All his crew had gone 
on shore for provisions, excepting one sailor and a page who was 
flick. A violent gale sprang np firom the north, and Hke vessel| 
in which was neither food nor water, was driven out to sea, and 
BO tidings ever heard of her after. Thus perished the iOr&ted 
Pamphilo de Narvaez. 

The only survivors of this disastrous expedition were Alvar 
Nunez Cabeza de Yaca, and four of his c<»npanions. After the 
most singular and unparalleled hardships, they traversed the 
northern parts of Florida, crossed the Mississippi, and the deseri 
and mountunous regions on the confines of Texas and the Bodky 
Monntaitts, passing from tribe to tribe of Indians, oftentimes at 
slaves, until at the end of several years they succeeded in reaob* 
ing the Spanish setilenient of GomposteUa. From thenoe Ahrar 
Nufiez proceeded to Mexico, and ultimately arrived at Lisbon in 
1537 ; nearly ten years after his embarkation with Pamphilo de 
Narvaez.* 

* Tbis diapter u cldefly taken from the *'Ksiifinigios de Ahrar Kiii«B 
Qnheia ds yaca*" with oooa^kittl relereDoes to Hernra. 



CHAPTER in. 

WEBLXAXVO DE 80TO*HBQ8 BI&TH — ^ADYENTinEUES IN PBRI7 — FITS 
OUT AN ARMAMENT TOJL FLORIDA — TOUCHES AT THE CANART 
ISLANDS — ^ARRIVAL AT CUBA. 

One would liave thon^t tiiat after the melaiiolioly result of 
these sad enterprises, and others of less note, bat equally unfor- 
tunate, the coast of Florida wonld have been avoided as a fated 
land. The Spanish discoyerers, however, were not to be deterred 
by diffionlties and dangers, and the accounts rendered of the rast 
extent of this unknown country, and of opulent regions in its in- 
terior, served to prompt to still bolder and more oostly enter* 
prises. 

. It is proper to note that the Spaniards, at this period, had a 
rery vague idea of the country called Florida, and 1^ no means 
Hmited it to its present boundaries. They knew something of 
Die maritime border of the peninsula, but Florida, aoeording to 
their notions, extended far beyond, having the confines of Mexico 
in one direction, the banks of Newfoundland ip another, and ex* 
panding into a vast Terra Incognita to the north. 

The aocounts brought to Europe by Alyar Nunez, of the ex- 
pedition of Pamphilo de Narvaei, contributed to promote this 
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idM. It wM jsiq^potttd tiiat this vafortaiMAe omfjun^ in hk ex* 
ienthe mftreh, had Irot skirted the borders of immexifle iatenud 
empires, which might rival in opolenee and barbaric s|deador the 
recently diseorered kingdoms of Mexico and Pern; and there 
was not wanting a bold and ambitions spirit to grasp immediately 
at the palm of conquest. 

The eandidate that now presented himself for the snbjngalion 
rf Florida, was Hernando de Soto, and as his expedition is the 
snbjeot of the sncoeeding pages, it is proper to introdnee hisi 
particnlarly to the reader. Hernando de Soto was bora about 
the year 1501, in YiOa nneya de Baroarota,* and was of the old 
Spanish hidalgnia, or gentry, lor we are assured by one of his 
biographers that ^ he was agentleman by all fonr descents ;" that 
is to say, the parents both of his f«th«r and mother were of gentle 
btood ; a pedigree which, according to the mles of Spanish herald- 
ry, entitled him to admission into the noble order of Santiago. 

Whaterer mig^t be the dignity of his descent, however, he be- 
gan his career a mere soldier ot fortune. All his estate, says his 
Portngnese historian, was but a sword and buckler. He acoom* 
panied Pedrarias ]>avila,t when he went to America to aasnme 
the command of Terra Firma. The merits of De Soto soon gain- 
ed him favor in the eye of Pedrarias, who gave him command of a 
troop of ho^se : with these he followed Pisarro in his conquering 
expedition into Pern. Here he soon signalized himself by a rare 
combination of pradenoe and valor : he was excellent in council, 
jet foremost in every perilous exploit ; not recklessly seeking 

* The FortngoeBe nsirmiar asngns Xeres de Badsjoa as the birthplaee of 
De Soto ; we ibUow, however, iiie autborify of the Xtica GsnelAfleo de U 
YegtL Henrera (Hist Ind Dea vi L. m c. 9,) agrees with the Inca. 

t Fhiperly written Pedro Axias de AviUw 

3* 
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dinger for danger's nke, or tbrougk a T«in tUret for noiorMity, 
bat bnyely patting eyery thing at haard where an j in|Knrtant 
point was to be gained by intrepidity. 

Pisarro soon singed ium ont from the hardy spirits arottod 
him, and appointed him his lieutenant.* Was there a serrioe of 
especial danger to be performed — ^De Soto had it in diarge ; was 
there an enterprise requiring sound judgment and feariess daring 
— ^De Soto was sure to be called upon. A master at all weapons, 
and a complete horseman, his prowess and adroitness were the 
admiration of the Spanish soldiery. They declared l^at his Isaee 
alone was e<iaal to any ten in the army ; and that in the manage- 
ment of this chivalrous weapon, he was second only to Pisarro. 

He was sent by that commands on Ite first embassy to At 
renowned and ill-fitted Inca Atahualpa, whose subjects, we are 
tdd, were filled with surprise and admira^n on beholding his 
wonderful feats of horsemanship.t 

He afterwards commanded one (tf the squadrons of horse that 
captured this unfortunate Inca and routed his army of warriors.^ 
He led the way with a band of seventy horsemen, to the disoo- 
very and subjugation of the great province of Ousco, in which he 
distinguished himself by the most daring and romantic achieve* 

* Hen!er% Hist Ind, Decad r. 1m vlc.%, 

f Herrera, Hist Ind, Decad. y. L. iil <x 10, nyt, Hemanclo de Soto apratig 
upon Ills horse, and aware that the eyes of the Inca were upon him, he made 
his steed curret^ cbtbocAa and leap, and striking in his spurs dashed np so near 
to the savage prince that he felt the very breath of the snorting ammal. The 
haughty Inca was as serene and unmoved as if he liad been accustomed aU 
hii life to the charge of a horse. Many of the Indians, however, fled in ter- 
ror. Atahualpa immediately ordered the fugitives to appear before him, and 
ftemly reprehending fhem with their oowardBoe, ordered them all to be put to 
death for having behaved so dastardly in his royal presence. 

t ^<g% ^^^^^m. de Fern, L. L a SI. Mtmn^ D. v. L. il a 11. 
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BMota.* We vd^i tfaee him ihrooghont the whole htstoiy of 
the Pemirian eonqoest by a aeries of perilous enconniers and mar* 
teUons esei^peS} bat our purpose is only to state Iwiefiy the cir- 
eooistaikees which direeted his ambition into the career of oon- 
qoest, and which elevated him to the notice of his sorereign, and 
of aQ oontemporary oavaliers of enterprising spirit. 

Hernando de Soto returned to Spain ^^ohed by the spoQsof 
the new worid ; his share of the treasures of Atahnalpa hafiag- 
amoaated, it is sud, to the enormous sum of ahundred and mghty 
thouaand crowns of gold. He now assumed great state and equip* 
age, and appeared at the court of the Emperor Oharles Y., ai 
Yalladolid, in magnificent style, haying his steward, his major^ 
domo, his master of the horse, his pages, lackeys, and all tha 
eiber household officers that in those ostentatious days swelled 
the retinue oi a Spanish nobleman. He was accompanied by a 
knot ot brave cavaliers, all evidently bent on pushing thdr for* 
tunes at court. Some of them had been his brothers in arms in 
the conquest of Peru, and had returned with their purses wiK 
filled with Peruvian gold, which they expended in soldierlike 
style, on horses, arms, and ^ rich array.'' Two or three of them 
deserve particular notice, as they will be fi)und to figure conspi- 
euously in the course of this narrative. NuHo Tobar, a native of 
Xeres de Badajos, was a young cavalier of gallant bearing, great 
valor, and romantic generority. Another, Lois de Moscoso de 
Alvorado, likewise of Xeres, had signalised himself in his cam- 
paigns in the new world. A third, Juan de Afiasco, was a native 
«f Seville. He had not been in Peru, but was not inferior to the 
others in bravery of spirit, while he was noted for his 
skill and lus knowledge of cosmography and astronomy. 

* H«R«n^]>«&v.J«.iv.ax,snd]axv.eiJLS. 



U OONQUEST OF FLORIBiL 

The world was at that time resounding with the recent oon« 
quest of Peru. The appearanoe at eonrt of one of the oonqnei^ 
otB, thus brilliantly attended, oould not fhil to attraoi attentiea. 
The personal qualifications of Be Soto corresponded with his 
&me. He was in the prime <tf manhood, being about tliirty*«x 
years of age, of a commanding height, above the middle siM, and 
a dark, animated, and expressive countenance. With aoeh ad- 
Vintages, of person and reputation, he soon suoeeeded in gaining 
the affections and the hand of a lady of distinguished rank and 
merit, Isabella de BobadiUa, daughter to Pedrarias Davila, Count 
of Puiio en Rostro. This marriage, connecting him with a pow* 
erful &mily, had a great effect in strengthening his infiuonoe at 
court.* 

De Soto might now have purchased estates, and passed the 
remainder of his days opulently and honorably in his native 
land, in the bosom of his connections, but he was ezdted by 1^ 
remembrance of past adventures, and eager for further dia- 
tinction. Just at this juncture, Alvar Nuiio Oabesa de Yaoa 
returned to Spain with tidings of the fkte of Pamphilo de Nar> 
vaez and his followers. His tale, it is true, was one of hardshipfl 
and disasters, but it turned the thoughts of adventurous men to 
the vast and unknown interior of Florida. It is said that Alvar 
Nuiiez observed some reserve and mystery in his replies whetk 
questioned, as to whether they had found any riches in the 
country they had visited ; that he talked of asking permission of 
the crown to return there and prosecute the discovery, and that 
he had even sworn his fellow survivors to secrecy as to wha* 
they had seen, lest others should be induced to interfere with his 
pirospects.t 
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The imagination of Do Soto took &« from wlist 1m g&t^red 
of the nairatiye of Alvar NuSes. He doubted not there existed 
in the interior of Florida B(nne le^ons of wealth, equalling, if 
not exceeding, Mexieo and Pern. He had hitherto only followed 
in the eonrse of eonqnest ; an opportunity now presented of 
rmUing the fsone of Cortes and Pisarro; his repntatkm, his 
wealth, his past seryices, and his marriage connections — all gave 
him the means of securing the chance before him. In the mag- 
nificent spirit of a Spanish cavalier, he asked permission of the 
Emperor to undertake the conquest of Florida at his own ezpeme 
and risk. 

His prayer was readily granted. The Bmperor conferred on 
him in advance, the title of Addantado, whidi combmes military 
and civil command, and granted him moreover a marqoisite, 
with an estate of thirty leagues in length and fifteen in breadth, 
in any part of the country he mi^t discover. He Bkewise ore- 
ated him governor and captain-general for life, of Florida, aa 
well as of the Island of Cuba. The command of this island had 
been annexed at the especial request of De Soto, as he knew it 
would be important to have the complete control of it, to fit out 
and supply armaments for the meditated conquest. 

No sooner was he thus gratified in his wishes, than he pro* 
vided for the brothers in arms who had accompanied hfan tg 
court. Nufio de Tobar he appmnted his lieutenant-general^ 
fcMr which post he was well qualified by his great vakr and his 
popular qualities. Luis de Moscoso de Alvarado he made campi* 
master-general, and he procured Ibr Juan de Anasco the ap» 
pointment of Oontador, or royal accountant, whose duty it wa* 
to take account of all the treasures gained in the expedition, and 
to set apart one fifth for the crown. 
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De Soto mmUL likewise hxte eageged Alvtr If aita Gdbem 
de Yaee to aooompanj him, Mid offMed him highly adTaatageoitt 
tormB, which he wu at itnt indiAed to aooept, bat Bubeeqnentl j 
refnwd, being anwilling to miffeh wider the command of another 
in an enterprise in which he had aspired to take the lead. He 
afterwards obtained from the Ibnperor the goremment of Bio de 
la Pla<».* 

But though AlTar Nnnei declined to embark in the enter^ 
prise, his representations of the conntrj indnoed two of his kins- 
men to ofier thw services. One of tiiem, a braye and hearty 
eayalier, named Balthaiar de Crallegos, was so eager for the ezpe- 
£tion that he sold his honses, yineyards and cornfields, and four- 
sc<m» and ten acres of oliye ordiards, in the neighborhood ol Se- 
Tille,and detennined to take his wife with him to the new woiUL 
Be Soto was so well i^eased with his seal, that he made him Al- 
gnaiil Mayor. The other kinsman of Alyar Nufiei was named 
Ohristopher Spinola, a gentleman of Genoa, to whom Be Soto 
gave the command of seyenty halberdiers of his body-gnard. 

It was soon promulgated throni^ont Spain that Hernando de 
Soto, one of the oonqnenws <^ Peru, was about to set ont on the 
conquest of the great empire of Florida, an unknown country, 
equal if not superior in wealth and splendor to anjr of the 
golden empires of the new world, and that he was to do it at his 
own expense, witii the ridies gained in his previous conquests. 

This was enough to draw to his standard adyenturers of all 
kinds and classes. Cavaliers of noble birth, soldiers of fortune 
wbo had served in various parts of the world, private citisens and 
peaoefhl artisans, all abandoned their homes and fiunilies, sold 
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Am tthekBy aad offered tlieiB0eWefl and tlieir lewraioes for ttit 
new eonqoflBi. 

A strUdng^ acocmni is ghren us of the armal of a pa^ of 
tlMM Tolnnteera. As Be Sole was one day in the gallerj of his 
house at Seville, he saw a brilliant band of cataliers enter the 
oontt^jard, and hastened to the foot of the stairs to reeeive them. 
Thej were Portuguese hidalgos, led by Andres de Yaseonoelos; 
several of them had served in the wars with the Moors on the 
Afrioaa f ronUers, and they had oome to volunteer their services. 
De Soto joyfully aooepted their offer. He detained them to Bup« 
per, and ordered his steward to provide quarters for them in his 
ni0ighb(Nrhood. A muster being called of all thn trQ<^ the 
l^paaiards appeared in i^lendid and showy attire, with silken 
doublets jmd cassocks pinked and embroidered. The Ports* 
gneae, on the eontrary, came in soldierlike style, in ocmiplete 
armor. Do Soto was v«]ced at the unseasenaUe ostentation cf 
his eountrymen, and ordered anoUier review m whidi all should 
appear armed. Here the Portuguese again came admirably 
equipped, while the Spaniards, who had been so gaudy in tfieir 
silken Besses, made but a sorry show as soldiers, having old 
rusty coats of mall, battered head-pieces, and indifierent laooes. 
The general, it is said, marked his preference of the Portuguese^ 
by |daoing them near his standard. It must be observed^ how^ 
ever, that this account is given by a Portuguese historian, wIm 
naturally is disposed to give his oountrymen the advaotago ef 
tbe Spaniards. Other accounts speak generally €i die esoelleBi 
equipments of all the forces. 

In little more than a year from the time of the first procla- 
mation of this enterprise, nine hundred and fifty Spaniards of aU 
degrees had assembled in the port of San liuoar de Baaexameday 
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to emWk in the expefiti^m.* Merer had a more giUant nui 
brilliant body of men offered themBelyes for the new world. 
Searoel J one among them had gray hairs, all were yonng and 
Tigorcms, and fitted for the toils and hardahipa and dangers of 
so ad7entitre«s an nndertaking. 

Be Boto wafl momfieent in his proffers of peemiary assist- 
anee to aid the eaTaliers in fitting themselves oat aooordtng to 
their rank and station. Many were oompelled, through neees* 
sity, to aoeept of his offers ; others, who had means, generonaly 
declined them, deeming it more proper that 4iey should assist^ 
than aoeept aid from him : many yonng onyaHers came equipped 
in splendid style, with rich armor, costly dresses^ and a train 
of domestics. Indeed, some young men of qpa^tj had spent « 
great part of their sobetaziee in this manner. 

Nulio Tobar, Luis de Mosooso, and several other oavaliera, 
who had distanguid^d themselves in tiie conquest of Peru, ex- 
pended the greater part of their spoils in sumptuous equipments. 
Besi^ the cavaliers already specified, we may mention three 
brothers, relatiTes of the governor, who aaoompanied him ; Ariaa 
Tinoco and Alonso Bomo de Oardeflosa, both captains of in- 
fimtry, and Diego Arias Tinoco, who was standard-bearer to tha 
anny. 

There were also enlisted in the enterprise twelve priests, 

eii^t clergymen of inferior rank, and four monks ; most of them 

rdatives of the superior ofiieers : for, in all the Spanish ezpedi- 

tionft to the new world, ^e oonrersion ci the heathen was not lost 

sight of in the rage for conquest. 

» 
* The PortngiMfle nairmtor giyes biz hundred aa the number of men a»- 
•emUed,but we fbUow the locaGarakao de la Vega, whoee authoiilyii 
eqirob u f ato d fay Beaera mtd ofliera 
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This briBiant annament embarked at San Lnoar de Bamtp 
meda, on the sixth of April, 15d8, in seven large and ^ree 
small ressels. In the largest, called the San Ghristoyal, whieh 
was of eight hundred tons, embarked the governor, with his wift 
BofSa Isabel de Bobadilla, and all his family and retinue. They 
set sail in company with a fleet of twenty-six sail bound to 
Mexico,* and with great sound of trumpets and thunder of artil- 
lery. The armament of De Soto was so bountifdlly supplied 
with naval stores, that each man was allowed double rations. 
This led to useless waste ; but the governor was of a magnificent 
spirit, and so elated at finding in his train such noble and gallant 
cavaliers, that he thought he could not do enough to honor and 
gratify them. 

On the twenty-first of April, the fleet arrived at Gomera, one 
of the Canary Islands. Here they were received with great 
parade and courtesy by the governor, who bore the title of 
Count de GK>mera. The count seems to have been a gay and 
luxurious cavalier, with somewhat of an amatory complexion, his 
domestic establishment being graced by several natural daughters. 
When he came forth to receive his guests he was dressed in 
white from head to foot, hat, cloak, doublet, breeches and shoes ; 
so that, according to the old Portuguese narrative, he looked not 
unlike a captain of a gang of gipsies. During three days that 
the fleet remained in the port, he entertained his guests in jovial 
style, with feastings and rejoicings. 

Among his daughters was one named Leonora de Bobadilla, 
who particularly attracted the notice of the youthful cavaliers. 
She was not more than seventeen years of age, and extremely 
beautiful. De Soto was so pleased and interested with her ap« 

* Portagaefle Narrative, e. 4. 
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peartttoe and aamiens tbat 1m entreaied tlie oovat to pemit bar 
to afooompany his wifs, Doia Isabel de BobadiUa, who would 
diarish her as her own dandier; miimating that he would 
jHroeore an adyanta|[^iu match for her among the noble cavar 
Uers of his army, and advuioe her to rank and fortnne in the 
oonntry he should conquer. 

The Count de Qomera, knowing the munificence of De Soto, 
and that he would be disposed to perform even more than he 
promised, confided his daughter to his care, and to the maternal 
protection of his high-minded and virtuous wife. 

On the twenty-fourth April the fleet again set saiL The 
voyage was fiur and prosperous, and about the last of May they 
arrived in the harbor of the city of Santiago de Cuba. 



CHAPTER IV. 

REJOICINGS OF THE INHABITAin'S OF CUBA ON THE AERIVAL OV 

DE SOTO. DEPOSITION OP NTNO TOBAR. DON VASCO POR- 

CAI.LO DE FIGUEROA, APPOINTED XJEUTENANT-OENERAL OF 
THE FORCES. 

The arrival of the new gOTemor witb so iiaportant an aniui«i 
ment was an event of great joy thronghoiit the island of Cuba. 
When De Soto knded, the whole city of Santiago turned ont 
to receive him. He found a beautiful horse, richly caparisoned, 
waiting for him, and likewise a mule for Donna Isabella ; which 
were famished by a gentleman of the town. He was escorted 
to his lodgings, by the burghers on horse and on foot, and all ^ 
his officers and men were hospitably entertained by them ; some 
being quartered in the town, and others in their country-houses.* 
For several days it was one continued festival At night there 
were balls and masquerades ; .by day, tilting matches, bull-fights, 
contests of skill in horsemanship, running at the ring, and 
other amusements of a chivalrous nature. 

The young cavaliers of the army vied with each other, and 
with the youth of the city, in the gallantry of their equipments, 
the el^ance and novelty of their devices, and the wit and in- 
genuity of their mottoes. What gave peculiar splendor to 

* P i i riii i iriM i nt Hftlfttiffiff G, 4b 
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ftheie MitertaiBmentB wm the beaut j and spirit and exoellenoa 
of the horses. The great demand for these noble animals, for 
the oonqaests of Mezieo and Pern, and other parts, rendered 
the raising of them one of the most profitable sources of 
speculation in the islands. The island of Cuba was naturallj 
favorabU to them ; and as great care and attention had been 
giren to multiply and improve the breed, there was at this 
time an uncommon number, and of remarkably fine qualities. 
Many individuals had from twenty to thirty horses in their 
stables, and some of the rich had twice that number on their 
estates. 

The cavaliers of the army had spared no expense in furnish- 
ing themselves with the most superb and generous steeds for 
their intended expedition. Many individuals possessed three or 
four, caparisoned in the most costly manner ; and the goyemot 
aided liberally with his purse, such as iiad not the means of 
equipping themselves in suitaUe style. 

Thus freshly and magnificently mcAinted, and arrayed in their 
new dresses and burnished armor, the young cavaliers made a 
brilliant display, and carried off many of the prizes of gold, and 
silver, and silks, and brocades, which were adjudged to those who 
distinguished themselves at these chivalrous games. 

In these, no one carried off the prise more frequently than 
Nufio de Tobar, the lieutenant-general. He was, as has been 
said, a cavalier of high and generous qualities, who had gained 
laurels in the conquest of Peru. He appeared on these occasions 
in sumptuous array, mounted on a superb horse, of a silver gray 
dappled, and was always noted for the gracefulness of his oar 
riage, his noble demeanor, and his admirable address in the man< 
agement of lance and steed. 
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nn&rtiinatdj the aanly qiudiications of Nuoo Tobar had 
procured him great fiivor ia the eyes of the beantifiiil Leonora de 
BobadiUa, the daughter of the Count de Oomera. A secret 
amour iras carried on between them, and the irirtue of the lady 
was not proof against the w>li<sltation8 of her lover.* 

The ooneequenoes of their unfortunate intercourse were soon 
too apparent to be concealed. Pe Soto was ineensed at what he 
considered an outrage upon his rights as a gnardian over the ladj, 
and bis confidence as a friend. He immediately dq;>08ed Nufio 
Tobar from his station as lient^umt-general ; and, though tha^ 
i«ally generons spirited cayalier endeavored to make every rep** 
ration in his power, by marrying the lady, De Soto could never 
afterwards be brought to look upon him with kindness. 

At this time there was on a visit to the governor in the city 
of Santiago, a cavalier, upwards of fifty years of age, nuned Yasco 
Poroallo de Figneroa. He was of a noble family, and of a brave 
and gaUiard disposition, having seen much hard fi^^ting in the 
Indies, in Spain and Italy, and distinguished himself on various 
ocoasions. He now resided in the town of Trinidad in Ouba, 
livini^ opulently and luxuriously upon the wealth he had gained 
in the wars, honored for his exploits, loved for his social qualitieSy 
and extolled for his hearty hospitality. 

This magnificent cavalier had come to Santiago with a pom- 
pous retinue, to pay his court to the governor, and witness the 
festivities and rejoicings. He passed some days in the city, and 
when he beheld the array of gallant cavaliers and hardy soldiers 
assemUed for the enterjffise, the splendor of their equipmentl^ 
and the martial style with which they acquitted themselves in 
publiO) Us military spirit again took toe^ and forgetting bis 

* FortogoeM Nsnatire of Oaosy of FlocuK ^ ^* 
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yenrfl, luj past toils and troubles, and Us present ease and opa- 
lenee, he Tolnnteered his serrices to De Boto, to foUow lam. m. 
Ms anticipated career of ooaquest 

A Tolunteer of saoh military experienoe, ample wealdi, and 
great inilaence in i3ie island, was too important not to be receivad 
with open arms ; the goremor immediately made him lieutenantr 
general of the army ; the post from which the galknt bnt nnfor* 
tunate Noilo Tobar had recently been deposed. 

The conduct of Yasoo Poroallo showed the polioy of this ap 
pointmeni He was so elated with this dis^otion, that he lay- 
Ished his money withoat stint in purchasing prorisiens for the 
ermada. He was magnificent too in all his appointments, camp 
equipage, armor and equipments, haying caught the gay and brag- 
gart spirit of his youthftd companions in arms. He carried with 
idm a great train of Spanish, Indian and negro servants, and a 
stud of thirty-six horses for his own use ; while, with the open- 
handed liberaGty for which he was noted, he gaTC upwards of Sttj 
horses as presents to yarious cavaliers of t^e army. 

The example of this generous and high-mettled, though some- 
what whimsical old cavalier, had a powerful effect in animating 
the inhabitants of Cuba to promote the success of the expedition, 
and in inducing some of them to enroll themselves among the fol- 
lowers of De Soto.* 

* lli« Portu^eie narrator dryly asserts tiiat Yasoo Porcallo engaged m 
{he expedition merely with a view to get stayes for his estates in Cuba. This 
Ibmmkar, however, is to be distrusted, when he assigns motives to the Spanish 
leaders, fat ^vham he seems to have entertained a national jealousy* I have 
preferred the motiTes attributed by the Inca, as they seem borne out by tacta^ 
and by the general condiiet of this veteran Porcallo, whose cfaanuster is quite 
Spaoidi and peculiar. Indeed, thrau^Kmt tha whole work of lbs ]bae%hai 
ridk and copious ftcts are always in hannony with the chaiacteriatics of Ua 
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VoK three monibs the governor made a tour of the island, yiait- 
ing the principal towns, appointing officers of justice to rule in 
hia absence, purchasing horses, and making other proTisiona for 
his expedition. Towards the end of August he repaired to H»- 
vana, where he was afterwards joined by his family and aU his 
forces. Here he remained for a time, aiding the inhabitants, out 
of his own fortune, to rebuild their houses and churches, which 
had recently been destroyed by French corsairs. 

While thus occupied he twice dispatched the Contador Juaa 
de Aiiasco, in a brigantine manned with picked sailors, to coast 
the shores of Florida, in quest of some commodious harbor to 
which the expedition might sail direct, and find secure anchorage, 
and a good landing place for the troops. 

Juan de Anaseo was well fitted for such a swvioey combining 
the sailor with the soldier, and possessing some skill in nautical 
sdence. He was fond, too, of hasardous enterprise, neyer flinch* 
ing from toils or perils, and was aa excellent leader, though some- 
whai toochy and chokrie; 
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Three monthe ekpsed after his departnre on hu leoond Toy- 
age, without any tidings of him, and great fears were entertained 
for his safety, when at length his tempest-tossed bark arrived at 
Havana. 

No sooner did Juan de Afiasco and his orew put foot upon 
land, than they threw themselves on their knees, and in this way 
erairied to churoh to hear mass, in fulfilment of a vow made in an 
hour of great peril This done, they related all the dangers they 
had passed on sea and land ; having once been in imminent peril 
of foundering, and having passed two months on an uninhabited 
idand, subsisting on shell-fish gathered aloBg the beach, and wild- 
fowl knocked down with clubs. 

Afiasco, however, had fulfilled the great object of his emise, 
having found a secure harbor on the coast of Florida. He 
brought with him four of the captured natives, to serve as inter- 
preters and guides. 

All his forces being now assembled in Havana, and the sea- 
son favorable for sailing being at hand, the governor made his 
final arrangements, appointbg his wife Dona Isabel de Bobadilla 
to govern the island during his absence, with Juan de Roxas as 
lieutenant-governor, and Francisco de Guzman as his lieutenant, 
in the city of Santiago. These two cavaliers had been in oom- 
mand prior to his arrival at the island, and had proved them- 
selves worthy of this great mark of confidence.* 

• Hm JaoL, Lih L e. 18. 

t PortqgiMM RslatioB, c; vfi, H«Reni| D. vl Lk v!L Si 9, 



CHAPTER VL 

DE SOTO MEETS WITH AN OLD COUCBADE, HERNAN PONCE — ^MTTCH 
AGAINST THE WHjL OF THE LATTER. 

WmLB the governor was waiting for a fair wind to embark and 
set sail, a sbip was seen hovering off the port, driven thither hj 
stress of weather, but evidently endeavoring to keep to sea^ 
Three times it was foreed to the mouth of the harbor, and as 
often fought its waj against oontrarj winds to the broad ocean, 
as if the greatest anxiety of the crew was to avoid the port At 
length, after struggling four or five days against tempestaocui 
weather, it was compelled to come to anchor in the harbor. 

This ship came from Nombre de Dios, on the Isthmus of 
Panama, and this was the story of its singular conduct. On 
board it was Hernan Ponce, an old comrade of Hernando De 
Soto. They had sought their fortunes together in Peru, and 
when De Soto had left that country for a time to visit Spain, he 
entered into articles of partnership, or brotherhood, as it was 
called, with Hernan Ponce, as was frequently done by the Span- 
ish discoverers and soldiers of fortune in the new world. By 
these articles they bound themselves, during their lives, to an 
equal participation of gains and losses, and of all things, whether 

of honor or profit. 

3 
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After the departure of De Soto for Spain, Heman Ponoe Iiad 
amassed much wealth, and had recovered several debts whioh 
De Soto had left with him to be collected. Having turned all 
bis property into gold and silver, and jewels and preciona stones, 
he embarked for Spain, but, at the port of embarkatbn, heard of 
the new enterprise of his old companion Be Soto, and that he 
was at Havana with a great and expensive armament for the eon- 
qnest of Florida. 

Heman Ponce had no ambition of joining in the conquest ; 
and feared that De Soto, having expended all his own wealth 
upon his outfits, would claim his right of partnership and seek to 
share the treasures he was carrying home, if not to grasp the 
whole. Heman Ponce, therefore, had been anxious to steer 
clear of the port of Havana and pursue his voyage, and had 
made large o£Fers to the mariners to induce them to keep to sea^ 
but tempestuous weather had absolutely driven them into port 
No sooner did Hernando De Soto hear of the arrival of his 
ancient comrade and partner, than he sent persons on board to 
compliment and congratulate him upon his arrival, and invite 
him on shore to share with him his house, his possessions, and 
mil his honors and commands. The message he followed up in 
person, repeating his congratulations and offers. 

Heman Ponce would gladly have dispensed with both com* 
pliments and fraternity, and quaked in secret for the safety of 
his treasures. He affected, however, to reciprocate the joy and 
good will of his former comrade, but excused himself from 
landing until the following day, pleading the necessity of sleep 
and repose after the fatigues of the late tempest. De Soto left 
him to his repose, but suspecting, or having had some intimation 
of his real circumstances and designs, secretly stationed senti- 
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nek by sea and by knd to keep watch upon his moyements. 
preeantiona were not in Tain. Heman Ponce about midnight 
sent two coffers, containing all his gold, pearls, and precious 
stones, to be concealed i|^ some hamlet, or buried on the shore, 
leaving only the silver on board, to keep up appearances, intend- 
ing to pass it off on his partner as the whole of his wealtL 

No sooner had the mariners landed the coffers, and conveyed 
them some distance from the boat, than a party of sentinels 
rushed out from a thicket, put them to flight, seised upon the 
treasure, and conveyed it to the governor. 

The confusion and distress of Hernan Ponce, at losing his 
beloved treasure, may easily be imagined^f^e landed the next 
day with a sorrowful oount^iance, and took up his abode with 
PeSoto. 

In private conversation, he revealed the misfortune of the 
preceding night. De Soto had been waiting for the occasion, 
and now broke forth indignantly, reproaching him with having 
attempted to conceal his treasures, through want of fiuth in his 
justice and friendship. To show how groundless was his dis- 
trust, he ordered the coffers to be brought in, and requested him 
to open them and see if any thing were missing. 

He furthermore declared that all he had expended in his 
present undertaking, and all the titles, commands, and privileges 
he had obtained ttom the crown, he had considered as for their ' 
mutual benefit, according to their terms of co-partnership and 
fratenuty ; as he could prove by witnesses with him, who had 
been present at the execution of the writings. He now offered, 
whether he chose to accompany him in his conquest or not, to 
share with him his titles and oommands, or to yield to him saoh 
of them as he might prefer. 
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Henuui Ponoe was confonnded bj the orerwhelming ooorteej 
of the governor, and the sense of his own delinquency ; bat his 
heart jeai^ied more after his own treasures than after all De 
Bote's anticipated conquests. He excused himself as well as he 
could for the past, pretended to be highly gratified at being still 
considered partner and brother, but declined all participation in 
Be Soto's titles. He begged that their writings of co-partner- 
ship might be renewed and made public, and that his Excellency 
would proceed with his conquest, while he should return to 
Spain ; leaving to some future occasion the division of all their 
gains. To testify his acceptance of one half of the conquest, he 
entreated his Excellency to permit his wife Dona Isabel de 
BobadiUa, to receive from him ton thousand dolkrs in gold and 
silver, to aid in the expenses of the expedition ; being the half of 
what he had brought from Peru. 

De Soto granted his prayer ; the ten thousand dollars were 
paid into the hands of Dofia Isabel, the articles of co*partner8h^ 
were renewed, and during the whole stay of Heman Ponce at 
Havana, he was always addressed as his Excellenoy, and received 
the same personal honors as the governor. 

The heart of Hernan Ponce, however, rested with his money 
bags, and delighted not in these empty honors. Under various 
pretexts, he deferred sailing for Spain until after the departure 
of De Soto and his army for Florida. Eight days after the 
governor had sailed, when there was no likelihood of his prompt 
return, Heman Ponce addressed an instrument in writing to 
Juan de Bojas, the lieutenant-governor, declaring that the ten 
thousand dollars given to Hernando de Soto had not been paid 
as a just debt, but extorted through fear lest he should make use 
of his power to strip him of all his property. He begged, there- 
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fore; that Doiia Isabel deBobadilla might be compelled to refund 
them, otherwise he should complain to the Emperor of the injus- 
tice with which he had been treated. 

To this claim, Doiia Isabel replied, that there were many 
accounts both new and old to be settled between Heman Ponce 
and her husband, as would be seen by their writings of co-part- 
nership. That Heman Ponce owed her husband more tbfan fifty 
thousand ducats, as half of the amount expended in the outfit for 
the conquest. She demanded, therefore, that he should be ar- 
rested and held in safety until all these accounts could be exam- 
ined and adjusted, which she offered immediately to attend to, in 
the name of her husband. 

Heman Ponce obtained a bint of the new troubles preparing 
for him, and fearing, should he fall into the hands of justice, he 
would meet with but little mercy, he hoisted sail before the har- 
pies of the law could get hold of him, and made the best of his 
way to Spain, leaying his ten thousand dollars and all the unset* 
tied accounts in the hands of Dona Isabel.* Haying thus dis- 
posed of this episode, we will step back eight days in our chro- 
nology, to relate the sailing of the expedition for Florida. 

* Hifll of Florida, per el Inca, Lflx I c: 14» 1& 



CHAPTER VIL 

TUB ARMAMENT SETS SAIL FROM CUBA — ^ARRIVAL AND LANDING IN 
FLORIDA — EXPLOIT OF VASCO PORCALLO— THET COME UPON THE 
FIRST TRACES OF PAMPHILO DE NARVAEZ. 

On the 12th May,* 1539, Heniando De Soto sailed from Havana 
on his great enterprise. His squadron consisted of eight large 
vessels, a caravel, and two brigantines, all freighted with ample 
means of conquest and colonization. In addition to the forces 
brought from Spain, he had been joined by many volunteers, and 
recruits in Ouba, so that his armament, besides the ships' crews, 
amounted to a thousand men, with three hundred and fifty 
horses. It was altogether the most splendid expedition that had 
yet set out for the new world. 

The prevalence of contrary winds kept the squadron tossing 
about, for several days, in the Gulf of Mexico. At length on 
Whitsunday, the twenty-fifth day of May, they arrived at the 
mouth of a deep bay, to which, in honor of the day, De Soto gave 
the name of Espiritu Santo, now known as Tampa Bay. 

They had scarce arrived on the coast, when they beheld bale- 
fires blazing along the shores, and columns of smoke rising in 

* In De Soto's letter to the magisfnitet of SantiagOi he aays, he aaiiied 
» the ISili of May. 
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different directiomi. It was eyident the natiTes had taken the 
alann, and were summoning their warriors to assemble. De 
Sotto was cautions, therefore^ as to debarking his troops, and re- 
mained several dajs on board ; sounding the harbory and seeking 
a secure landbg^place. In the mean time a boat sent on shore 
to procure grass for the horses, brought off a quantity of green 
grapes, which grew wild in the woods. They were of a kind 
different from any ihai the Spaniards had seen either in Mexico 
or Peru, and they regarded them with exultation as proofis of a 
fruitful and pleasant country. 

At length, on the kst day of the month, a detaohment of 
three hundred soldiers landed, and took formal possession of the 
country, in the name of Charles Y. Not a single Indian was to 
be seen, and the troops remained all nig^t on shore, in a state of 
careless security. Towards the dawn of day, however, an im- 
mense number of savages broke upon them with deafening yells ; 
several of the Spaniards were wounded with arrows, many were 
seised with panic, as new levied troops are apt to be in their first 
encounter, especially irhen in a strange land and assailed by 
strange foes. They retreated to the edge of the sea in confu- 
sion, crowdiim; together so as to prevent each other from jBghtii^ 
to advantage, and sounding the alarm with drum and trumpet 

The din of the tumult reached the fleet The late seemingly 
lifeless hulks were immediately as busy as hives of bees, when 
their republic is invaded : armor was buckled on in haste, and a 
reinforcement landed. The lieutenant-general Yasco Porcallo, 
with seven horsemen, took the lead, not a little pleased with 
having so early an opportunity of displaying his prowess. Dash- 
ing his spurs into his horse, and brandishing his lance, he charged 
upon the savages, who made but slight resistance, and fled. He 
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pursued them for 8om« distance, and then returned highly elated 
with this first snuff of battle. 

Scarcely had he reached the camp, however, when his horse 
staggered under him and fell dead, having been wounded by an 
arrow in the course of the skirmish. The shaft had been sent 
with such force as to pass through the saddle and its housings, 
and to bury itself, one third of its length, between the ribs of 
the horse. Yasco Porcallo rose triumphant from his &11, vaunt- 
ing that the first horse that had &llen in this expedition was his, 
and his the first lance raised ag&inst the infidels. 

The remainder of the troops were now disembarked and en- 
camped on the borders <^ the bay, where they remained a few 
days reposing after the fatigues of the sea. They then marched 
to a village situated about two leagues distant ; while the ships, 
being lightened by the landing of the troops, were enabled, with 
the aid of the tide, to take their station opposite. 

The village was deserted by the inhabitants. It consisted of 
several large houses, built of wood and thatched with palm- 
leaves. At one end stood a kind of temple, with the image of a 
bird on top, made of wood, with gilded eyes. In this edifice were 
found strings of pearls of small value, having been injured by 
the fire, in boring them for necklaces and bracelets. 

In an opposite quarter of the village, upon an artificial emi- 

\ nenoe near the shore, so constructed as to serve as a fortress, 

stood the dwelling of the cacique.* H^re the governor took up 



* Mr. G. RFairbankB mfonoB me that there is now at Tampa» an artificial 
emmence near the water, earresponding to that on -whjioh ihd hovue of the 
cacique is said to have stood ; and adds» to strengihen the belief that each 
artificial structures oould last so nuiny eentmiea, that excavatioQS or embanb- 
ments once made in a soil like that of Florida, do not become eflboed &r cen- 
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lis residence, wiUi his Kentenant, the veteran Porcallo, and his 
:»Dip-master Lnis de Mosooso. The other houses were converted 
into harracks for the troops, and storehouses for the provisionB 
and ammunition brought on shore from the vessels. The trees 
and bushes were cleared awaj, for the distance of a bow-shot 
round the village, so as to give room for the cavalry to act, and to 
guard against sudden surprise in the ni^t time. Sentinels also 
were placed at every point, and parties of horsemen patrolled the 
neighborhood. 

The governor at length succeeded in capturing a few strag- 
^ing Indians, natives of the place, from whom he learned the 
cause of the fierce hostility of their countrymen, and their deser- 
tion of the village. Here it was that he first came upon the traces 
of his predecessor, Pamphilo de Narvaes, and unfortunately they 
were of a cruel character. Narvaez in his expedition to Florida 
had been bravely opposed by the cadque of this village, whose 
name was Hirrihigna.* He succeeded, at length, in winning his 



tunes ; and that even the alight ridges made by cultivatkn, may be traced 
with exadneae m foreeU densely corered with huge oak& He says it is also 
so with the traOs or paths* and as De Soto undoubtedly followed these as far 
as he was able, he thinks that in judging of liis route, much atteatioo should 
be paid to these IndiaD traila* whidi, from the many intervening streams, 
swamps, and lakes^ must have been generally used. 

* We give this name according to Gardlaso de la Vega ; the Portuguese 
narrator calls the cadque Udta. These two authorities often differ as to In- 
dian names. Sometimes they merely Tary in the spelling, as is natural 
where the names were cau^t bj ear, and did not originally exist in writing. 
At other times they differ entirely ; one narrator having probably heard a 
village and province called by its proper and permanent name, the other by 
the name of its cacique. These discrepandes are common and miavoidaUe, 
in the narratives of adventures among savage tribes, whose language is ud* 
written and but little understood. Where irreconcilable differences occur, we 
■re generally mdined to follow the Inca, as he received his fiscts from three 

3» 
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finendfhip, and a treaty was faraMd between thesL Subfleqaent- 
ly, however, Narraes became enraged at the caeiqne for some un- 
known reason, and in a transport of passion had (ordered his nose 
to be cat off, and his mother to be torn to pieces by dogs. These 
merciless wrongs, as may well be supposed, had filled the heart 
of Hirrihigua with the bitterest hatred of the white menp 

De Soto endearored to appease the cacique and gain his 
friendship. For this purpose he treated his subjects whom he 
had captured in the kindest manner, and sent them, laden with 
presents, to seek their chieftaiii and invite him to amicable inter- 
course. The cacique was indignant at his subjects for daring to 
bring him messages from a race who had injured and insulted him 
so deeply. ^ I want none of their speeches nor promises," said 
he, bitterly, ^ bring me their heads, and I will receiye them joy* 
ftdly." 

De Soto was reluctant to leare so powerful a foe between 
himself and his ships, and endearored, by repeated enyoys, to 
soften his animosity : but eyery message only provoked a more 
bitter and scornful reply. 

While thus negotiating with this vindictive savage, he receiv- 
ed intelligence that there was a Spaniard, a survivor of the fol- 
lowers of Pamphilo de Narvaei, living under the protection of a 
neighboring cacique called Mucoso.* To obtain the services of 
this Spaniard was now a matter of great moment with the gover- 
nor, for, having lived upwards of ten years in the country, and 

different members of the expedition, one a genilemfln of rank, the other two 
piiTate loldien ; whereas the Portugueee aooount has merely the authority 
of a single witness. The aooount of the transactioDs on lancUng are chiefly 
taken from the Inca, and occasionally from th^ Portuguese Narrative. 
* Ifocoea Portufguese NamtiTa 
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beeome aoqiiftiiited irith tlie language and custonui of the natiTaa^ 
lie was well fitted to act aa guide, interpreter, and negotiator. 
He aeeordingl J diapatohed the brave and traat j Baltasar de Gal- 
hgos, the chief Algnaril, at the head of sixty knees, and under 
the guidance of a native Indian, on an embassy to the eaeique 
Mucoao, to obtain the release of the Spaniard, and invite the 
ehidtain to the camp, with assurances of great friendship and 
munificent rewards. 

As this Spaniard was 8ubse<iuentl7 of great service throuf^ 
out the expedition, and as his story is illustrative of the character 
and eostoms of the natives, and of the implacable resentoMnt of 
the eaoique Hirrihigna, we will diverge for a moment from the 
main course of our narrative, to relate some parti^mlars of his ad* 
Teaturea. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



8T0RT OF JUAN OATIZ. 
/ 



Shortly after Pamphilo de Narvaez had left the villi^e of 
Hirrihigua, on hb disastrous march into the interior, a small 
vessel of his fleet, which was in quest of him, put into the bay of 
Espiritu Santo. Anchoriug before the town, they saw a few 
Indians, who made signs for them to land, pointing to « letter 
in the end of a cleft reed, stuck in the ground. The Spaniards 
supposed, and probably with justice, that it was a letter of in- 
struction left by Narvaez, giving information of his movements 
and destination. They made signs for the Indians to bring it to 
them. The latter, however, refused, but getting into a canoe 
came on board, where four of them offered to remain as hostages 
for such Spaniards as chose to go on shore for the letter. Upon 
this, four Spaniards stepped into the canoe and were swiftly 
conveyed to the shore. The moment they landed, a multitude 
of savages rushed out of the village and surrounded them, and, 
at the same time, the hostages on board plunged into the sea and 
swam to shore. The crew of the vessel, seeing the number of 
the enemy, and dreading some further mishap, made sail with all 
haste, abandoning their luckless comrades to their fate.* 

* Garcflaso de la Y^^a, Part L L iL c 1. PortugaeBe Nanadve^ c. 9 
Henrera, D. ti. L. m c. 10. 
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The captives were conyeyed with sayage triumph into the 
Tillage of Hirrihigoa ; for the whole had been a stratagem of the 
caeique, to get some of the white men into his power, upon whom 
he might wreak his vengeance. He placed his prisoners nnder 
a strong guard, until a day of religious festival. They were then 
stripped naked, led out into the public square of the village, and 
turned loose, one at a time, to be shot at with arrows. To pro- 
long their misery and the ei^yment of their tormentors, but 
one Indian was allowed to shoot at a time. In this way the 
first three were sacrificed, and the cacique took a vindictive 
pleasure in beholding them, running in their agony from comer 
to comer, vainly seeking an asylum in every nook, until after re* 
peated wounds they were shot to death. 

Juan Ortis, a youth, scarce eighteen years of age, of a noble 
family of Seville, was the fourth victim. As they were leading 
him forth, his extreme youth touched with compassion the 
hearts of the wife and daughters of the cacique, who interceded 
in his favor. 

The cacique listened to their importunities, and granted tat 
the present the life of Ortis ; — ^but a wretched life did he lead 
From morning until evening he was employed in bringing wood 
and water, and was allowed but little sleep and scanty food. 
Not a day passed that he was not beaten. On festivals he was 
an object of barbarous amusement to the cacique, who would 
oblige him to run, from sunrise until sunset, in the public 
square of the village, where his companions had met their un- 
timely end ; Indians being stationed with bows and arrows, to 
shoot him, should he halt one moment. When the day was 
spent, the unfortunate youth lay stretched on the hard floor of 
the hut, more dead than alive. At such times the wife and 
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^ughters of the eaoiqne would eome to him pmfttel j with food 
and clothing, and by their kind treatment his life waa preserved. 

At length the oaeique, determining to put an end to his 
victim's ezistenoe, ordered that he should be bound down upon 
a wooden frame, in the form of a huge gridiron, plaoed in the 
public square, over a bed of lire coals, and roasted alive. 

The cries and shrieks of the poor youth reached his female 
protectors, and their entreaties were once more successful wiUi 
the cacique. They unbound Ortis, dragged him from the fire, 
and took him to their dwelling, where they bathed him wiih the 
juice of herbs, and tended him with assiduous care; After 
many days he recovered from his wounds, though marked wiA 
many a scar. 

His employment was now to guard the cemetery of the vil* 
lage. This was in a lonely field iii the bosom of a forest The 
bodies of the dead were deposited in wooden boxes, covered 
with boards, without any &stening except a stone or a log of 
wood laid upon the top ; so that the bodies were often carried 
away by wild beaats. 

In this cemetery was Ortis stationed, with a bow and arrows, 
to watch day and night, and was told that should a single body 
be carried away, he would be burnt alive. He returned thanks 
to God for having freed him from the dreaded presence of the 
cacique, hoping to lead a better life with the dead than he had 
done with the living. 

White watching thus one long wearisome night, sleep over> 
powered him towards morning* He was awakened by the &U- 
ing lid of one of the chests, and, running to it, found it empty. 
It had contained the body of an infimt recently deceased, the 
of an Indian of great note. 
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Ortis doubted not some animal had dragged ii away, and im* 
mediatelj set out in pursuit. After wandering for some time, 
he heard, a short distance within the woods, a noise like that 
of a dog gnawing bones. Warily drawing near to the spot^ he 
dimly peroeived an uiimal among the bnshes, and invoking sno- 
oor from on high, let fly an arrow at it. The thick and tangled 
underwood preyented his seeing the effect of his shot, bat as the 
animal did not stir, he flattered himself that it had been fatal : 
with this hope he waited until the day dawned, when he beheld 
his Tictim, a huge animal of the panther kind,* lying dead, 
the arrow haying passed through his entrails and cleft his 
heart 

Gathering together the mangled remuns of the infant, and 
replacing them in the cofBin, Ortia dragged his yictim in triumph 
to the Tillage, with the arrow still in his body. The exploit 
gained him credit with the old hunters, and for some time sof- 
tened even the ferocity of the cacique. The resentment of the 
latter, howerer, for the wrongs he had suffered fnmi white meii| 
was too bitter to be appeased. Borne time after, his eldest 
daui^ter came to Ortiz, and warned him that her &ther had de- 
termined to sacriflce him at the next festival, which was just at 
hand, and that the influence of her mother, her sisters, and 
herself would no longer avail him. She wished him, therefore, 
to take refuge with a neighboring cacique named Mucoao, who 
loved her and sought her in marriage, and who, for her sake, 
would befHend him. ^ This very night at midnight,'^ said the 
kind-hearted maiden, ^ at the northern extremity of the village 
ycu will And a trusty friend who will guide you to a bridge, 

• The lixs calls tUs ammAl a lioo, as the Spaoiah disooTeren were 
prme to caU animsb of the tfgor or panther IdmL 
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about two leagues henoe ; on arriTing there, you miut send bim 
back, tbat he may reach home before the morning dawn, to avoid 
Boaj^cion — lor well he knows that this bold act, in daring to 
assist yon, may bring down destraction npon ns both. Six 
leagues further on, you will oome to the Tillage of Muooxo — ^tell 
him that I have sent yon, and expect him to befriend you in your 
extremity — ^I know he will do it — go, and may your Ood protect 
you I" Ortis threw himself at the feet of his generous pro- 
tectress, and poured out his acknowledgments for the kindness 
she had always shown him. The Indian guide was at the place 
appointed, and they left the Tillage without alarming the warUke 
saTages. When they came to the bridge, Ortis sent back the 
guide, in obedience to the injunction of his mistress, and, con- 
tinuing his fli^t, found himself, by break of day, on the banks 
of a small stream near the Tillage of Mucozo. 

Looking cautiously around, he espied two Indians fishing. 
As he was unacquainted with their language, and could not 
explain the cause of his coming, he was in dread lest they should 
take him for an enemy and kill him. He, therefore, ran to tiie 
place where they had deposited their weapons and seised upon 
them. The saTages fled to the Tillage without heeding his as- 
surances of friendly intention. The inhabitants sallied out with 
bows and arrows, as though they would attack him. Ortis fixed 
an arrow in his bow, but cried out at the same moment, that 
he came not as an enemy but as an ambassador from a female 
cacique to their chief. Fortunately one present understood 
him, and interpreted his words. On this the Indians unbent 
their bows, and returning with him to their Tillage, preaoikted 
him to Mucoxo. The latter, a youthful chieftain, of a graceful 
form and handsome countenance, receiTcd Ortiz kindly for t'' i 
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sake of her who had sent him ; but, on further acquaintance, be- 
came attached to him for his own merits, treating him with the 
affection of a brother. 

Hirrihigoa soon heard where the fugitive had taken refuge, 
and demanded seTeral times that he should be delivered up; 
Mucozo as often declined; considering himself bound by the 
laws of honor and hospitality to protect him. Hirrihigua then 
employed as mediator another cacique, a brother-in-law of Mu- 
cozo, by the name of Urribarracuxi, who went in person to 
demand Ortiz. The generous Mucozo, however, refused to 
deliver up to a cruel enemy, the poor fugitive who had come 
recommended to his protection, and treated the very request as 
a stain upon his honor. The two caciques continued their im* 
portunities, but the high-minded savage remained faithful to his 
guest, though in maintaining inviolate the sacred rites of hospi- 
tality, he lost the friendship of his brother-in-law, and forfeited 
the hand of her he tenderly loved, the beautiful daughter of 
Hirrihigoa. 



CHAPTER IL 

BALTAZAB. DE GALLEGOS DISPATCHED Uf SEARCH OF JUAN O&TIZ 

^THE CACIQUE MUCOZO, AND AFTERWARDS HIS MOTHER, VISIT 

THE SPANISH CAMP. 

1689. 

At this juncture tidings reached Mucoxo of the arriTnl of De 
6oto and his troops at the Tillage of Hirrihigua, and that it was 
their intention to conquer the country. Alarmed at this intelli- 
gence, he addressed himself to Ortix. << Tou all know/' said he^ 
^ what I have done for you ; that I haye sheltered yon wheii 
friendless, and haye chosen rather to fall into disgrace with my 
relations and neighbors, than to deliyer you into the hands of 
your enemies. This I did without thought or hope of reward, 
but the time has come when you can repay me for my friend* 
ship. Go to the chieftain of this army of white men — ^represent 
to him the asylum I have extended to you, and which, in like 
case, I would hare afforded to any of your countrymen— -entreat 
him, in return, not to lay waste my territory, and assure him 
that I and mine are ready to devote ourselves to his service." 

Ortis gladly departed on the mission, accompanied by fiflj 
chosen warriors. It happened that about the sam^ time Baltaiar 
de G alleges had been dispatched, as has been already mentioned, 
on hia embassy to Mucoio. 
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Ab OrUi and his Induoi escort, therefore, were on their way 
to the Tillage of Hirrihigna, they came in sight of Baltatar, and 
his band of lancers^ glistening at a distanoe, in the midst of a 
Terdant plain, skirted by a wood 

The Indians wonld have concealed themselves in the forest, 
nntil the Christians could be informed that they were friends ; 
but Ortis slighted their advice, insisting that his countrymen 
wonld at once recognise him : not reflecting that in appearance 
he was in nowise different from his savage companions, being 
like them almost naked, his body browned by cxposnre to the 
son, his arms painted, a quiver at his back, a bow and arrow in 
his hand, and his head adorned with feathers. 

No sooner did the Spaniards descry the savages, than they 
came down upon them at fall gallop, heedless of the voice of their 
captain ; for they were newly raised soldiers, full of spirit, and 
eager for a brush with the natives. 

The Indians fled terrified to the wood. One, however, was 
overtaken and sUun. Juan Ortis was assaulted by Alvaro 
Nieto, one of the stoutest and boldest troopers in the army. 
Ortia parried the thrust of his lance with his bow, running at 
the same time, and leaping from side to side with great agility to 
avoid the horse, crying out lustily Xivilla, Xivilla — ^meaning 
Berille, Seville ; and making the sign of the cross with his atm 
and bow, to signify that he was a Christian.* 

Alvaro Nieto hearing him cry out Xivilla, demanded of him 
whether he was Juan Ortis. On his replying in the affirmatiTey 
he seised him by the arm, lifted him upon the croup of his 
saddle, and secured away to present htm to Baltazar de Gallegos. 
The captain received him with great joy, and ordered his troopers 

* Biedma mjB he inrofced the name of the Y irgia 
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to be reealied, who were beating np the woods and banting tho 
poor Indians like so many deer. 

Ortiz himself went into the forest and called to the Indians, 
to come out and fear nothing. Many, however, fled book to their 
village, to acquaint Mucoao with what had ha|^ned. Others 
joined Ortue in small parties, upbraiding him with his raahnesB, 
but when they found one of their people wounded, they were so 
exasperated, that they would have laid violent hands upon him 
had not the Spaniards been present. 

They were at length pacified. The soldiers bound up the 
wounds of the Indian, and placed him upon a horse. The troop- 
ers, having taken up all the Indians behind them, galloped 
away fbr the encampment of the governor. Previously to setting 
off, however, Ortiz dispatched an Indian to Mucozo, with a true 
account of the late events, lest that cacique should be irritated 
by the alarming statement brought by the fugitives.* 

The night was already far advanced when Baltazar de Galleys 
and his band reached the camp. When the governor heard the 
tramp of their horse, he feared some mischance had befallen them, 
as he had not looked for them before the expiration of three days. 
His apprehensions were soon turned to rejoicing. He praised Gal- 
legos and his men for the skill and success of their expedition, and 
received Ortiz as his own son, sympathizing widi his past suffer- 
ings, and presenting him with a suit of clothes, arms, and a good 
horse.t The Indians he treated with kindness, and ordered the 
wounded savage to be carefully attended He then dispatched 
two of the natives to Mucozo, thanking him for his past kindness 

* Portugaeae Narrative, c 8. Herrera, D. tl L. Tii. c 9. 
t Portuguese Narrative, c. 7. Oardlaao de la Vega, P. L L. iL a 7. Her- 
rera, Decad vi I* vil & 10. 
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to Ortiz, accepting his proffers of friendship, and inviting him to 
the camp. Not an eye iras closed this night, but one and all 
joined in the revelry which welcomed the liberation of poor 
Ortiz. 

On the third day after the envoys had been dispatdied, the 
eaoique arrived, accompanied by his warriors. He kissed the 
hands of the governor with great veneration, saluted each one of 
the officers, and made a slight obeisance to the privates. De 
Soto received him with affectionate courtesy, and assured him that 
his people would be ever grateful to him for all his past kindnes9> 
es. ^ What I have done unto Ortiz,'' said Mucozo, ^' is but little 
indeed ; he came commended to me, and threw himself upon my 
protection. There is a law of our tribe, which forbids our betray- 
ing a fugitive who asks an asylum. But his own virtue and 
courage entitled him to all the respect shown him. That I have 
pleased your people, I rejoice exceedingly, and by devoting my- 
self, henceforth, to their service, I hope to merit their esteem." 
These words were uttered with so much grace, his bearing was so 
noble and lofty, and his manner so full of kindness, that De Soto 
and his officers were touched, and made presents to him and his 
warriors. 

Two days afterwards came the mother of Mucozo, overwhelm- 
ed with grief because her son was in the power of the Christians. 
She never would have consented to his visiting the anfiy, but was 
absent at the time of his departure. She passionately entreated the 
governor to deliver up her son, and not serve him as Narvaez had 
served Hirrihigua. *^ He is young,'' said she ; " only give him his 
liberty, and take me, who am a poor old woman, and treat me as 
you please. I will bear any punishment for both." De Soto en- 
deavored to reassure her by expressions of gratitude and friend* 
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ship for her son and herself; hut though ahe remained three dayt 
in the camp, and was treated by every one with respect and kind- 
ness, she continaed anzions and suspicious. She ate at the table 
of the governor, hut would partake of nothing until Ortia had 
tasted it ; fearing she might be poisoned. " How is this," sud a 
Spaniard to her, ^ that you have now so great a fear of death, yoa 
who offered to die for your son ?" 

^ I have the same love of life as other mortals," replied she, 
^ but most willingly would I lose it to save a son, who is &r 
dearer to me than life itself t" 

Even when assured of the perfect liberty of Mueoso, and that 
he only remained for a time with the Spaniards through choice, 
because they were young braves like himself, she was but poorly 
comforted, and departed sorrowing for her home. On parting^ 
flhe took Juan Ortis aside, and besought him to liberate Mucozo, 
inasmuch as he had saved him from the vengeful hands of Hii^ 
rihigua. 

The cacique remuned in the army eight days, and during this 
time became very familiar, and was inspired with perfect coni* 
dence in the Spaniards. He went home well contented, and fre- 
quently afterwards revisited the governor, bringing always a num* 
ber of presents.* 

• GaralAso de U Vega. P. L L. il <x T, 8. 



CHAPTER X 

THE GOVERNOK ENBEAVORS TO GAIN TOE FEIENDSHIP OF THE CACiQUB 
OF HmEIHI60A— *OALLEGOS DISPATCHED ON AN EXPEDITION TO 
THE VILLAGE OF UERIBAEEACAXI — ^HE BEAKS OF A REGION TO 
THE WESTWARD ABOUNDING IN GOLD. 

1589. 

Wbils these things were passing in the cunp, the provi- 
Bioxui and munitions were landed from the caravels, and stored 
awaj in the village of Hirrihigua. The Adelantado, following 
the example of Cortes and other renowned capttuns, dispatched 
seven of the largest vessels to the Havana, in order that his fol- 
lowers might lose all hope of leaving the country, retaining only 
a caravel and two brigantines to keep command of the sea^^soast 
and of the bay.* He appointed Pedro Calderon to the command 
ci this important post. He was a hardy veteran, nursed in a 
rough school, amid camps and battle scenes, and had served in 
his youth under the great Captain Oonsalvo de Cordova. 

De Soto left no means untried to gain the friendship of Hif* 
rihigua, being aware that the example of this powerful chieftain 
would have great sway with the neighboring caciques. Accord- 
ingly, whenever the troopers, in foraging the adjacent country, 
eaptored a vassal of this cacique, he instantly sent him homo 
loaded with presents and kind messages, urging Hirrihigna to 

* Herrwi, Hist lad, Decad vL Ih m a 10. 
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Moept his proffered amity, and promising every repaiati<m for 
the wrongs inflicted upon him by Pamphilo de Narraei. These 
wrongs, however, were too deep to be easily obliterated from the 
stem bosom of the chieftain. The only reply he deigned to give 
was, ^ The memory of my injuries forbids my sending a kind 
answer, and a harsh one your courtesy will not allow me to re- 
turn." Still these constant and unwearied exertions of De Soto 
in some measure mitigated the deadly rancor of the cacique 
against the Spaniards. 

The govemor made many inquiries of Ortiz respecting the 
country, and whether there was any region abounding in gold 
and sUver. Ortis knew of none, and could yield but little in- 
formation. When with Hirrihigua he had been closely watched, 
and not allowed to wander: and although while dwdling with 
Mucozo he had perfect liberty, yet he dared not venture far, 
through fear of being waylaid by his enemies. He had heard 
much, however, of a cacique named Urribarracaxi, whose vil- 
lage was thirty leagues distant, who was the most powerful 
chieftain of the country. To him Mucozo, Hirrihigua, and all 
the other caciques of the coast paid tribute, and his territories 
were &r more fertile and abundant than those nearer the 
sea.* 

Upon this the govemor dispatched Baltazar de Gallegos on 
an expedition to the village of this powerful Cacique. Gallegos 
chose the same sixty lances that had accompanied him when in 
search of Juan Ortiz, and other sixty foot-soldiers, armed with 

* Porta^oese Relation, <x 9. The name of ihe cadque in the PortaguaM 
NarratiTe is Putioozl In the relation of Luia Hernandez da Biedma^ and 
in De Soto*8 letter to the magutratea of Santiago, he la called HunrqMcusL 
We toOaw Ihe Ihca. 
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orom-bows and Imoklen. He was McompsiuDd by Ortii, at 
gaSAd and interpreter. On approaching tlie Tillage ef M«eoM^ 
the eadqae oame forth to reeeive them, and entertaiBed then for 
the night with great hospitality. On the following morning 
the captain demanded of him a goide to the Tillage of Urribar* 
raoaxL The eaeiqne at first thongfat their designs upon the Til- 
lage were hostile, and shrank with noble spirit from what would 
haTe been an act of perfidy against his relatiTO and nei^bor. 
When he found, howoTer, that they were on % friendly errandy 
and only wanted one of his Tassals as a precursor, to go before 
and inform Urribarraeazi of 'their amicable intentions, h# gladly 
fdmished them with an Indian for the purpose, who had been a 
&st friend of Juan Ortis. 

In their march thus ht into the interior they had been oe- 
casionally impeded by morasses, which, howerer, became less fre* 
quent the farther they went from the sea. They obeerred many 
trees similar to those of Spain, such as walnut, oak, mulberry, 
plum, pine, and CTergreen oak. There were wild grapes also in 
abundance. 

The distance from the Tillage of Huoofo to that of his bro- 
ther-in-law was about scTenteen leagues. They arriTed there in 
four days, but found it deserted, the inhabitants haring fled to 
the woods. They sent their euToy repeatedly to the cacique^ 
with the most friendly messages, but cTcry effort to draw him 
from his retreat proTcd fruitless, though be manifested no hot* 
tility in word or deed. Gallegos made diligent inquiry of the 
Indians they met with as to any proTinee where gold and sihrer 
were to be found. They replied that there was a country to the 
westward called Ocali, the inhabitants of which were continually 
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atwftrirxth the people of anolber provinee, in whkli tbe Spring 
lasted all the year long, and gold waa so plenty that their war- 
Bora wore head^ieoea of that predona metaL* 

* Fortugaeae l^'anatiTe, c. 10. 



CHAPTER XL 

IBB EXPEDITION OP THE VETERAN VA8CO PORCALLO IN QUEST 
OP THE CACIQUE HIRRIHI6UA, AND HOW HE PARED IN ▲ 
SWAMP. 

1689. 

After Hernando de Soto had dispaiched OaKegos on Iiifl ex- 
ploring expedition, he received intelligence that the caoiquo 
Hirrihigoa was concealed in a forest at no great <Ustance fnHn 
the camp. He was abont to send a captain with an armed 
force in qnest of him, when the enterprise was claimed by the 
lieutenant-general, Yasco Porcallo de Figaeroa. This brave old 
cavalier had a passion for military exploit, and was, withal, a 
little vainglorions. He thonght this a fitting opportnnity to 
signaliae himself, and insisted upon having the honor of captor- 
iBg this fisgitive, yet formidable caciqne. The enterprise being 
granted to him, he prepared for it in his nsual style; for he was- 
fond of parade, and generous in all his appointmenta Having 
selected a band of horsemen and foot-soldiers, he put himself at 
their heiid and sallied forth from the camp, well mounted, and 
cased in glittering armor, vaunting that he would bring homa 
Hirrihigoa either a prisoner or a friend.* 

♦Q«rcaa»dohiVega,P.Hfciia9. Herrera, Hiet liid,Docad.TiIi. 
t&aia 
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He bad not pn>oeeded far, howerer, when he was met by aa 
Indian meaeengor, eent by Hirrihigna, who had rooeived intelli* 
genee by hia spies of the armed force marohing in quest of him. 
The messenger entreated Yaseo Poroallo on the part of Hirri- 
higna, not to proceed any further, as the caciqne was in so secure 
a fortress that, with all his exertions, he could not get to him ; 
whereas he and his troops would be exposed to infinite perils from 
the rivers, morasses, and tangled forests, which he would hare to 
pass. The cacique added, that he gave this advice, not through 
any fear for himself, but in consequence of the forbearance mani- 
fested by the Spaniards, in not injuring his territory, or hia 
subjects. 

Yasoo Poroallo listened to the messenger with incredulity; 

persuading himsdf that fear, not gnititude nor courtesy, dictated 

the message ; so he ordered the trumpet to sound, and marched 

on. As he advanced, messenger after ^ messenger encountered 

him, all repeating the warning to return, and they at length be* 

came so frequent as almost to overtake each other. The more^ 

however, he was warned to return, the more obstinately did the 

stout-hearted and hot-headed cavalier persist in advancing; 

taking every thing by contrary, and judging of the panic of the 

eamque by the frequency of his messages. His only fear was 

diat the prise might take to flight, and escape hint He spurred 

en hotly, therefore, with his troops, until they arrived at a vast 

and dismal morass. 

Here his men, poeeiving the truth of the warnings, remon* 

sirated about the difficulty and danger of attempting this moiassL 
Yasoo Porcallo, however, had put himself too much on his met- 
tle to be easily daunted. He insisted upon their entering ; but, 
being an old soldier, he knew the effect, in time of difficulty, of setp 
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ting an eauuttpk; so, putting spun to kis hone, be daahed fiN^ 
ward, and his men fi>Uowed Idm peU-mell into the morass. Yaseo 
Poroallo had not proceeded ikr, however, when, eoming to a deep 
mirj plaoe, his horse floundered and feU. The peril of the lieii* 
tenant-general was imminent; the horse had fkllen npon <me of 
Us legs so as to pin him down, while the wei|^t of his annor 
eontribnted to sink him in the mire. Both horse and rider were 
in danger of soffooation ; nor eoold an j one come to their aid| 
being in a perfect qnagmire, where all who entered wonld be ex* 
posed to like peril 

At length, with infinite dificoltj, the worthy earalier extii- 
eated himself and his steed from this dismal bog, and landed 
once more on firm ground, ooyered with mud and mire. All his 
Tainglory was at an end, he was ont of hnmor with himi ^jf, and 
felt mortified in the sight of his soldiers. The savage whom he 
had come to l^t and eaptnrei instead of enoonntering him with 
ieadfy weapons, had conquered him by courteous and friendly 
messages, and hia yaingbrious enterprise had ended in astmggb 
in a quagmire. 

Ordering his mm to free about, he set out on his return to 
«ampy in &r diflerent mood from that in which he had sallied forth. 
Anddat the mortifications of his present plight, he called to mind 
hiB pleasant and comfortable home at Cuba, and the easy and 
kumrions lifo he had led there. He reflected that he was no 
longer a boy ; thai the vigor of his days was past ; that his 
present disaster was but a slight foretaste of the toils and 
troubles that must attend this conquering expedition ; that he 
was not obliged to encounter them, but had better return to his 
home, and leave the conquest of Florida for the young hotheads 
who were embarked in it 
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BeTolying these and similar thon^^ts in his mind, the woriJ^ 
old eayalier, all bedabbled and bemired, and totally orest-falleBi 
rode along in erost j and qnemloos yet half-whimsieal homor, 
mattering his fancies to himself, and ejaealatfng, in a broken 
manner, the hard Indian names, with an occasional curse upon 
them for their mggedness. " Hnrri-harri I Horri-higa I Biirra- 
eoxal Harri*harri — the devil take a country where the great 
men have such infamous names 1 A fine commencement this 1 
promising omens of future luck I Glorious middles and ends to 
be augured from such beginnings f — ^Well, let those work lor food 
and fame who are in need of them. For my part, I have riches 
and honor enough to last for the rest of my life, and to leare 
behind me." 

In this moody way the worthy Yasco Poreallo arrived at the 
camp All his dreams of conquest were at an end. The martial 
fire caught from the young sparks of the army, which had biased 
up so suddenly in his bosom, was as suddenly extinguished. 
His only thought now was, how to get rid of his command of 
lieutenant-general, and to get safe back to his comfortable homo 
in Cuba. With these views he presented himself at once before 
De Soto, and, stating his reasons with honest force and hearty 
sincerity, applied for permissicm to resign. The governor 
granted it with the same promptness and grace with which he 
had sccepted his oflFer to join the enterprise, and moreover flir- 
nished him with the galliot San Anton, to convoy him to tha 
isUnd. 

The worthy veteran now set to work as eagerly to get out of 
the expedition as he had done to enter upon it His train of 
servants, Spanish, Indian, and n^gro, were embarked with all 
speed ; but when the gallant old cavalier came to take leave of 
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liis yoimg eompuiioiifl in arnus, and the soldiers lie had lately 
aspired to lead so Tainglorionslj, his magnificent spirit broke 
fortL He made gifts to the right and left, dividing among the 
officers and knights all the arms, aocoutrenfbnts, horses, and 
camp equipage irith which he had come so lavishly and ostenta* 
tionsly provided, and gave for the nse of the army all the ample 
store of provisions and munitions brought for the nse of himself 
and his retinue. This done, he bade fiireirell to campaigning, 
and set sail for Cuba, much to th^ regret of the army, lAo 
lamented that so galliard a spirit should have burnt out so soon. 
The only one that remained behind of the train of Yasco 
Porcallo, was his natural son, named Gomes Suarez de Ilgueroa, 
wh0m he had by an Indian woman in Cuba, and with whom he 
left two horses and arms, and other necessaries. This youtli, 
throughout this expedition, conducted himself as a good knight 
and soldier, and a worthy son of such a father, serving with 
great promptitude on all occasions.* 

«T1ieIiica»P.lLiialL 



CHAPTER m 

SI 80T0 LBAYSS PSDKO dkUXEMOn WITH A OAKBIMMf Iff Mnmi- 
mOUA, AHD 8£TS OUT ON BI8 MARCH INTO THB INTBUO&— 
THB DOnoULTIES KB ENCOU]ITEftEI>-— OONZALO 8ILVE8T&> SENT 
BACK WTIH A MESSAGE TO CALDBBON. 

1689. 

On the cIbj after the departure of Yasco Porcallo, a young eaya- 
lier named Gonxalo Silyestre, followed by three other horsemen, 
rode into the camp, sent by Baltazar de Oallegos. They brought 
fcyoraUe aoeoonts from Oallegos of the country he had explored, 
and assorances that in the Tillage of Urribarracazi and its neigh- 
borhood were provisions enough to sustain the army for scTeral 
days. 

One drawback on their fitvorable intelligence was, that beyond 
tlie town of Urrabarraoaxi extended a vast and dismal swamp, 
ezeeedini^y difficult to be traversed. The Spaniards, however, 
who were all alert for action and adventure, made light of 
this obstacle, averring that God had given man gonius and dex- 
terity with which to make his way through every difficulty. 

Satisfied from the relation given by these men that he might 
readily penetrate into the interior, the governor issued orders 
for every one to prepare to inarch on the fourth day. In the 
BMan time he dispatched Oonialo Silvestre, with twenty hone* 
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men, to notify Baltaiajr de Gallegos of hia intended march to join 
liim. 

As there ms a great quantity of arms, ammunition, and pro- 
Tiai(»i8 in the village of Hirrihigaa, he left a garrison there of 
forty horsemen and eighty footHwldiers, with Pedro Caldmron aa 
oaptain ; who had aommand also of the ^shipping in the harhor, 
oonsisting of a caravel and two brigantines with their crews. 

They were enjoined to remain quiet, and not to move to any 
other place without orders from De Soto : they were, moreover, 
to cultivate peace with the surrounding Indians ; not to make 
war upon them, even though they were taunted and insulted ; 
and, above all, to treat Mucozo with marked friendship. 

Having made all these arrangements, and trusting, as well he 
might, in Pedro Galderon as a good soldier and discreet captain, 
De Soto set out on the appointed day, wiUi his main force, from 
the Bay of Espiritu Santo and the village of Hirrihigua. It 
was an arduous and difficult task to conduct such a body of 
troops, encumbered with armor and with all kinds of bsggage 
and supplies, through a wilderness, exposed to hardships and 
dangers, and a wild kind of warfare, to all which most of them 
were entirely unaccustomed. 

As a leading object with the governor, also, was to found a 

colony, he was encumbered with many things that embarrassed 

the march of his army. Among these are particularly noted three 

hundred swine, with which he intended to stock the country when 

he should settle, having been found the most advantageous stock 

for tl^e sustenance of new colonies. These animals were placed 

iadiargeof ac(«ipsnyof horse, tokeepthemtoihe line of march, 

and guard them in traversing the swamps and rivers. 

Besides the matchlocks and cross-bows with which the infan- 

4* 
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tiy were anned, tbere was one pieee of ordnanoe in the annj, the 
transportation of which must have eoet Taat labor, while it ap- 
pears nerer to haTe rendered any eftoient eerrioe. 

After two daje' march, always to the northeast, De Soto, on 
the morning of the third day, came in sight of the Tillage of Mn- 
coio.* The cactqne came forth to receive him, expressing great 
at his intended departure from the ooontry, and entreating 
to remain that night in his Tillage. The governor, howew, 
exeosed himself, not wishing to task his ho^itality with sneh a 
mnkitode of guests. He again expressed his thanks for the kind- 
ness shown to Jnan Ortis, and commended to his friendship and 
good offices the captain and soldiers who remained in garriaon in 
the village of Hirrihigna. The eaeiqne promised to observe to- 
wards them the strictest amity. He tiien took leave of the go- 
vernor and his principal officers and cavaliers, with many em* 
braces and apparently sincere tears, praying that the sun mi^ 
shine npon them thronghont their jonmey, and prosper them in 
all their undertakings. The Spaniards, themselves, were greatly 
afleoted at parting with this generous savage, who had in all things 
proved himself so tme and noble a friend. 

On arriving at the village of Urribarracaxi,f De Soto foond 
Baltanr do Chdlegos waiting to receive him. The caciqne, how- 
ever, was still absent, remaining in the fastnesses of the forest, 
and though the governor sent envoys with offers of peace and 
amity, nothing could draw him forth from his plaee of refuge. 

* CUled DOW Hichipachsafln. 

f Mr. Fairbanks IlilnkB thia TiOagv was in the hamraacki^ near Am head 
of ihe HiOsboroqgfa river, and remarks^ that the Indians always oaadc tfadbr 
aettlements in the yidnity of the hammacka for purposes of cultivation, ai» 
Iha beat lands ar« always foond there. 
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A grand oktucle now lay ia tibe iray fay wUdi ibe Spoaiwds 
mare to fMroceed About tkree leagues fixwi the Tillage extended 
a great moiasa a league in widths tiro tbirda uire and one third 
water, and very deep at the borders. Bunnera were acnt fitfth in 
three different direetiona to diaeorer a paae, whiohihey auoeeeded 
in doing after aereral days' searcL By this pasa the anny eroaa- 
ed wiUi eaae, although it took a whole day to do ao. 

They now arrired on a broad {dbin, and aent the mnneni 
ahead to explore their route. The latter returned the next day, 
deelaring that they oould not proceed fiirther on account of the 
au^ny boga made by streams which ran out of the great moraaa 
and inundated the country. Upon ihia the goremor determined 
to aeek a road hinuiel£ Ghooaing, therefore, one hundred horae 
and as many Ibot-aoldiera, he left the reat of the army encamped 
with the camp-mastar-general, liuia de Moacoao, and reeroaaing 
the great swamp, travdled three days along one side of it, aendui^ 
runners, at different distances, to seek for some outlet. 

During the three days, Indians incessantly sallied fortfi firott 
the woods which skirted the swamp, disdiaiging their arrows at 
the Spaniards and retreating to their thickets. Some, howcTer, 
were killed and others taken prisoners. The latter were used as 
guides, but they led the droops into difficult passes, and plasea 
where Indiana were lurking in ambudL I^acovering their per- 
fidy, the Spaniarda let loose the dogs, who killed four of ^em* 
Upon this, an Indian, fearing a similar fi^, offered to guide them 
surely, and accordingly, after a wide circuit, brought them to a 
place free from mire, but where they had to proceed for the die* 
tanee of a league breast-high in water, until they came to the mid- 
channel, where, tor a hundred yards, it was too deep to be forded. 
Bere the Indiana had consjfcructed a rude bridge, by foiling two 
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Uoffi tteos mto ilie ir«i«r; and, where tbej did boI vodte, the 
Bpuie was supplied bj logs tied to each other, with poles aorosB 
tkem. B; this same bridge Pamphilo de Narraes had p a ss e d, 
ten years before, with his nnfortnnate army. 

Hernando de Soto, well pleased to hare fmmd this bridge^ 
smnmoned two soldiers, half-breeds of the Island of Cnba, named 
Pedro Moron and Diego de Oliva, who were expert swimmers, 
and ordered them to take hatchets and eat awaj several branehea 
whiA obstructed the passage of the bridge, and dear away all 
other impediments. 

The two soldiers set to work with all diligence, bat in the 
midst of their labor, several canoes with Indians darted forth firom 
among the rashes, and galled the workmen by a flight of airows. 
The two half-breeds plunged from the bridge, swam nnder the 
water and came up near their comrades. They w«re bnt slightly 
wounded, for being nnder the surface of the water the force of 
the arrows was broken, and they did not penetrate deeply. 
After this sudden onset, the Indians retired. The Spamards re* 
paired the bridge without being again molested, and at a short 
distance above they discovered a very good pass for the horses. 

Having thus succeeded in the object of his search, the gover- 
nor called to him Gonsalo Silvestre, one of the most hardy and 
spirited of his youthful cavaliers, and the best mounted of hia 
troop. '^ To your lot,'' said he, ^ has follcn the best horse in the 
army, and the more work yon will have in consequence, for we 
have to assign to you the most difficult tasks that occur. Retam 
this nig^t to the camp, and tell Luis de Moseoso to follow us 
with the army ; and to dispatch you ahead with provisions for 
ear immediate supply. That you may return with mere safoty 
than you go, tell him to |^ve you thirty lances as an escort I 
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win wait for joa in this same place until to-morrow lught. The 
road may seem long and difficult, and the time short, but I know 
to whom I introat the undertaking. That you may not go alone, 
take with you the companion you like best, and be off at once, for 
^you should pass the swamp before daybreak lest the Indians cap- 
ture and kill you." 

The very peril of the mission put the youthful Silvestre upon 
his mettle. Without answering a word, he left the govenuMr, 
Tftulted in his saddle, and was already on the way when he en- 
countered another youth, named Juan Lopes Oacho, natiye of 
Serille, and page of the goyemor, who had an excellent horse. 
^ Juan Lopez," cried Silvestre, ^ the general haa ordered that you 
a&d I go with a message to be delivered before daybreak at the 
eamp ; follow me, therefore, immediately, for I am already on the 
road." 

^ Take some other person, I entreat you," said Juan Lopes,' 
^ I am fatigued, and cannot make the journey." 

'' As you please," replied Silvestre, '' the goyemor ordered me 
to choose a companion, and I haye chosen you. If you are so 
disposed, come and welcome ; if not, remain. Your company 
will not diminish the danger, nor will my going alone increase the 
toil." So saying, he continued on his way. Juan Lopes, much 
as it went against his will, leaped into his saddle and galloped 
after him. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

TBB PBRILOUB JOOaMST OF QONZAI^O SILVESTftB, AND H|8 WROSSO^ 

JUAN LOPEZ. 

1689. 

The 8im was just setting as Ch)nsalo Silvestre and his comrade 
departed on their hasardons mission. These youthful caTaliers 
were well matched in spirit, hardihood, and sprightly yalor ; and 
neither had attained his twenty-first year. 

They passed rapidly over the first four or five leagues, the 
road heing clear, free from forests, swamps, or streams. In all 
that distance they did not perceive a single Indian. Having 
crossed this open tract, their dangers and difficulties began ; for, 
heing ignorant of the country, they were obliged to trace back, 
step by step, the track they had made three days previous, 
through bog and brake, brambles and forest, and across a laby- 
rinth of streams meandering from the great morass ; guiding 
themselves by the land-marks noticed on their previous march. 
In this toilsome twilight journey, they were aided by the instinct 
of the horses. These sagacious animals, as if possessed of under- 
standing, traced the road by which they had come, and like 
spaniels or setter dogs, thrust their noses along the ground to 
discover the track. Their riders djd not at first understand 
their intention, and checked them with the reins to raise their 
heads. Did they at any time lose the track, on finding it again 
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ilio steeds wotild pnlF and snorC, wliieh fthrined their masteny 
who dreaded being oTerheard hj die saTsges.* 

€k>nsalo SilTestre, oomprebeAdiog at length the intention ef 
hie horse when he lowered his head to seek the track, gave him 
his will, without attempting to guide him. Bneotmtering these 
difficulties, and many others more easily to he imagined thaa 
written, these two daring youths travelled all night, without a^y 
road, half dead with hunger, worn out with excessive fhtigue, 
and almost overcome by sleeps Their horses were in no bettor 
plight^ as for three days they had not been unsaddled, the bits 
being merely taken from their mouths ooeasionally, th«t they 
might graie. 

At times they passed within right of huge fires, around 
which the savages were stretched in wild and fantastic groups, 
or capering and nbipng, and making the forests ring with yells 
and bowlings. These were probably celebrating their feasts 
with war dances. The deaibaing din they rmised was the safe* 
guard of the two Spaniards, as it preventbd the savi^ges notaeii^ 
the clamorous barking of their dogs, and hearing the trampIiDg 
of the horses as they passedf 

* The loca is eorioaalj minute in his aooount of these hones. Hie steed 
of Cknxalo SSvestre, says he, was the most sure in the tntk, sad eertain to 
diseover it nhea lost HmrsTer, he addi^ we must not be sarpiwd at this 
exoelleiit quality, and many others that this horse possessed ; for, his maiks 
and cokr prored him admirably fitted either lor peace or war. He was of a 
dark chestmd of a pMdiy dnde, with widte on ale of fa» left fcet, and 
striped above ifae no^rfi^ maifca winch promise nan esseUsnoe aad gend*- 
ness tium any other. The dark chestnut ooIcTi especially when of a pitchy 
hoe, ii above all others the most ezoellent, either for light or heavy bibor. 
The steed of Jnaa Lopes Oacheio was of a light bay, eoaunooly called ka^ 
eolor, and his extremities were bladk, excellent marks, bot inferior to the daik 
diestnut color. GarcikM) de la Vega, P. i L. ii c. 14. 

t Tine Inca^ P. i lib. iL c. 14. 
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Thus tiMy jonnieyed for more thui ten loigaeiL Jiuui 
Lopei was repeatedly bo mxtA. orerpowered by deep, that he 
entreated they should halt and repose^ but Silvestre resolutely 
refuaed. Ai length pow Lopei oonld contain himself no longer. 
« Let me sleep lor a short time," said be, " or kill me with your 
lanee on the spot, fmr I eannot possiUy go on any farther, or keep 
my saddla" 

^Dismoont then, and sleep if yon please,!' said Silrestre, 
^^sinee you had ra^er ran the risk of being batohered than bear 
np an hour longer. Aooording to tlm distanoe we haTB oome, we 
mnst be near the pass of the morass, and cross it we must 
before dawn; for if day finds us in this place our death is 
oertain." 

Jnan Lopes made no reply, but let himself fiJl upon the 
fpound like a lifeless body. Hb companion took from him his 
knee, and held his horse by the bridle. Night now rapidly 
drew onr^he clouds poured forth a deluge of rain, but 
nothing eoold awaken Joan Lopei from his deep and death- 
like slumber. 

As the rain ceased, the clouds dispersed and Silvestre do-, 
olared that he found himself suddenly in broad daylight, without 
having perceived it dawn ; it is probable that he had been un- 
consciously sleeping in his saddle. Startled at beholding the 
day so near, he hastened to call Lopez, but finding that the low 
tones in which he spoke were insufficient, he made use of his 
lance, and gave him some hearty blows, calling out, ^ Look what 
your sleeping has brought upon us : see, the daylight which wo 
dreaded has overtaken us, and we have now no escape from our 

Juan Lopes, roused at last by this summary process, sprang 
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into hn saddle, and they Mi off at a kandgaDop. Fortunately 
for than, the hones were of snoh bottom, that aotwithstandiBg 
past flitigne, they were yet m spiiit. The light revealed the 
two oavaliers to the Indians^ who set np yelk uid howHngs, dial 
seemed to arise from erery part of the morass, aooompanied by a 
frightful din, and olangor of drums, trumpets, oonehes, and other 
mde instruments of warlike musio. 

A perilous league remained to be made, oyer an expanse of 
water, which the horses would have to ford. Before the Span- 
iarda reached it, they beheld canoes darting forth from among 
thiekets anS cane-breaks, until the water seemed covered with 
them. They saw the imminent danger that awaited them in the 
wmter, after passing so many on land; but, knowing that in 
eoorage alone consisted their safety, they dashed into it ; seek- 
ing to pass it with all speed. Throughout the whole listan^e, 
they were beset by Indians, who were discharging arrows at 
them. Fortunately they were cased in armor, and their horses 
were nearly eoTcrcd with the water, so that they both escaped 
without wounds, though the cavaliers declared that, on reaching 
land, and looking back, the whole surface of the water seemed 
strewed with arrows. 

The Indians continued to pursue them on land, plying their 
bows, and speeding flights of arrows, when a band of thirty 
horsemen came galloping to the rescue, headed by Nuilo Tobar, 
on his famous dapple-gray charger. The wild cries and yells of 
the Indians having reached the army, had caused a surmise 
that some Spaniards were in danger, and Nuilo Tobar had pro- 
posed this sally to their rescue ; for that cavalier, now that he 
was out of &vor with his general, seemed, with the pride of a 
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noUe qHTii to pique himsdf tlie more on BigiMlisiiig Uoudf If 
worthy deeds. 

At Bi^t of None Tobar and Ub band, the Indiaiu gaine ov«r 
the pii»«it, and retreated into the thMcela and ntonM, 



CHAPTER HV. 

TXn&TT LANCES SALLY FOETH WITH StTPPLEES F0& THE OOVSRNO& 
*— THE HAVORTT SPEECH OF THE CACIQUE ACUBltA. 

1630. 

The two adyentnrons troopers reaehed the sn&y in safety, and 
were reeeived with acelamations. On learning their errand, 
Lab de Mosooeo, the camp-masler-f^neral, immediately or- 
dered two horses to be laden with snj^Ues for the governor 
and his troops, and thirty horsemen as an esc^t. With this 
hand Goniak> Sihrestre set out on his retnm, without having re* 
posed an hour in the eamp, and having searoely taken any 
refreshment. His friend, Jnan Lopes, remained beliind, exons- 
ing himself nnder the plea that tike governor had neither ordered 
him to go nor return. 

The thirty horse passed the morass without opposition, and 
travelled all day without sedng an enemy; With all their 
speed they could not arrive at the place at whieh the governor 
had promised to await them, until two hours after nig^tiUl, 
when, to their great ohagrin, they found the late eamping-gromd^ 
deserted. Ignorant of the route taken by the general, the Utde 
band made arrangements for pasnng the night in this perilous 
situation. Being exposed to the attacks of lurking savage% 
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oonatant yigilaiioe wm neoeseary. Thej diyided their party, 
therefore, into three bands of ten men each. One, mounted and 
armed, went the rounds the first third of the night; another 
land kept watoh at tiie eneampment, with their hones saddled 
and bridled, and ready to be mounted. The third merely took 
the bridles off their steeds, and, suffering the saddles to remain 
on, turned the horses loose to grace while they snatched a brief 
repose. In this mannet, going the rounds, watching and sleep- 
ing by turns, they lightened their toils, and the night passed 
away without molestation. 

As soon as the day dawned they sought the track ci the 
general and his troop, and foUowing it, came to the second pass 
of the morass witii the Indian bridge. Here, hamg to advanee 
fer a great distance breast-high in water, they feared an attack, 
Ibr the Indians might hover about them in canoes, and assail 
ttiem with flights of arrows: to their great joy, however, they 
aoeomplished the whole passage without any assault This cft> 
pridons conduct of the savages^-^ne day attacking with blood- 
ttirsty fary, and the next keeping entirely out of sight — occurred 
repeatedly throughout the whole of this expedition, and has 
( been sometimes attributed to superstitious notions and observ* 
ances in their war£Eire. 

Having traveDed six leagues, the conroy came to a beautiiul 
taUey, in which were large fields of Indian com, of such luxu* 
riant growth as to bear three and four ears upon a stalk. The 
horsemen leaned down and plucked them as they rode aloQg^ 
eating them raw to appease their hunger. In this valley they 
found the governor encamped, who received them joyfully, lav^ 
iriiing pruses upon Silvestre for his eoursge and hardihood, and 
premising to reward him for his servioes. He excused himadf 
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Ibr not kftyis^ waited at Ae appointed pboe, by alleguig tbe in^ 
tolerable bnnger of the troops, and their doubts whether SilfBStre 
had not fkUen into the hands of the Indiana. 

Within a few days the goremor was joined by the remdne of 
the army, oondooted by Lois de Hoseoso. They had traversed 
the two passes of the morass with great toil and diiBonlty^ but 
fortnnateiy without any hostility on the part of the natives. 

The fertile province in whidi the army was encamped • was 
twenty lesgnes to the north of that of Urribarraeaxi, and was 
ruled by a oaoiqne named Aonera^ who, on the approach of the 
Spaniards, had fled with his people to the woods. Hernando de 
Soto sent Indian interpreters to him, representing the poww ot 
the Spaniards to do injury or confer benefits ; their dispositiMi 
to befriend the natives ; and that their only object was, by ami* 
cable means, to bring the people of this great country into obe* 
dience to their sovereign, the powerful ^nperor and king of 
Castile. He invited the cacique, therefore, to a friendly inter- 
view. 

The cad^pe returned a hanghty and vaunting reply. ^ Others 
of your accursed race," said be, ^ have in years paat poiscmed 
our peaceful shores. They have taught me what you are. What 
is your employment? To wander about like v^^bonds from 
land to land — ^to rob the poor — ^to betray the confiding— to mu^ 
der in cold Uood the defenceless. No, with such a people I 
want no peace, no fHendship. War — ^never ending — extenni- 
nating war, is all the boon I a^ You boast yourselves valiant 
— and so you may be — but my ikithful warriors are not less 
brave — and this, too, you shall one day prove, for I have swem 

• Supposed to be ike pisee kunm aaw ss Ihe qU ladisn Msl^^ 
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to mabtam an uiflpariBg ooBlliot wUle one white man remabis 
in my borders. Not openly in battle— though even thns we fear 
not to meet yon — bnt by stratagem, and ambosh, and midnight 
snrprisaL" 

In reply to the demand that he should yield obedience to the 
emperor, he replied: ^'I am king in my own land, and will 
never become the vassal of a mortal like myself. Vile and 
pnsillanimous is he who will submit to the yoke of another, when 
he may be free ! As for me and my people, we choose deaths 
yes, a hundred deaths, b^ore the loss of our liberty, and the sub- 
jugation of our country !" 

The governor admired the pride and haughtiness of spirit of 
the savage chieftain, and was more pressing than ever to gain hia 
friendship ; but to all hb messages and overtures the answer of 
the cacique was, that he had already made the only reply he had 
to offer. 

In this province the army remained twenty days, recruiting 
from the fettigue and privation of the past journey. During ihia 
time the governor sent persons in every direction to explore the 
country, who returned with favorable reports. 

The Indians, during this time, were not asleep nor idle. To 
fulfil the bravadoes of their cadque, they lurked in amlmsli 
about the camp, so that a Spaniard could not stray a hundred 
stqps from it without being shot down and instantly bdieaded ; 
so that if his companions hastened to his rescue, they found 
nothing but a headless trunk. 

The Ohristians buried the dead bodies of their unfortunate 
comrades whenever they found them, but the Indians would 
return the followmg night, disinter them, cut them up and hang 
them upon the trees. Tlis heads they carried as trophies to 
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their eadqae, aooording to his orders. Thus fourteen Spauiards 
perished, and a greater number were wounded. The sarages in 
these skirmishes ran oomparatively but little risk, as the Spanish 
encampment was skirted by a thicket, whither the Indians, after 
making an assault, could easily escape. In this manner the 
Spaniards saw eflfeotually yerified the threats which had been 
shouted forth by the Indians who had hung upon the rear during 
the march. " Keep on, robbers and traitors," cried they, " in 
Acuera and Apalachee we will treat you as you deserve. Every 
captiye will we quarter and hang up on the highest trees along 
the road.'' 

Notwithstanding their great vigilance during all this time, 
the Spaniards did not kill more than fifty Indians, for they were 
nfcoai prudent and wary in their waylayings.* 

* Hie IJDca, P. L Ii. E c. 16. Herrera. D. yl L. yil c 10. 

KoTE. — ^Hm oondiict and bu^nage of the cadque Aeuera are completely m 
the apiiit mamfiBsted by aonie of tbe cfaieis of the late war ; the mode of wai^ 
fiupe was also of a aimilar kindL 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE GOVERNOR ARRIVES IN THE PROVINCE OF OCALI— OCCUR* 

RBMCB8 THERE. 

1689. 

The ftrmy repoeed for twenty dayt in the province of Aeoeni 
dorii^ whicli time De Soto pennitted no injiury to be dome 
either to the hamlets and villages, or the fields of grain : they 
then broke np their encampment, and set out for another prov- 
inoe, about twenty leagues to the north-eastward, called Ocalit* 
the same of which Gallegos had heard at the village of Urribar- 
racaxL Their way lay across a desert tract, about twelve leagues 
broad, interspersed with open forests, free from underwood, 
through which the horsemen could ride at ease. They then tra- 
versed seven leagues, where dwellings were scattered about the 
fields and forests. At length they arrived at the principal vil- 
lage, containing six hundred houses, called after the cacique 
Ocali. The inhabitants, however, had fled with their effects to 
the forests. 

This province, being further from the sea-coast, was less eat 
up and intersected by the deep creeks and bays, which in other 

* This name ii ipelt Cole by the PortugcieBe Kanator. It is sappoeed to 
have been in the ne^borliood of Fort Kh^ 
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parts penetrated an immense distance into this low and leyel 
eoimtry, causing vast swamps and bogs, difficult and sometimes 
impossible to be passed. In some of the morasses they had tra- 
versed the sur&oe would appear like firm land, yet, on stepping 
upon it, would tremble for twenty or thirty paces around, and on 
being trodden by horses would give way, and plunge steed and 
rider into a suffocating quagmire. 

Besides being more free from morasses, the province of Ocali 
was more populous and fruitful ; and this the Spaniards found 
to be the case, throughout this country, in proportion as the 
provinces were remote from the sea. What they chiefly suffered 
from throughout this whole expedition, was scarcity of animal 
food, as the natives did not raise domestic cattle ; and, although 
deer and other game were abundant, the Indians only killed suf- 
ficient to supply their immediate wants. 

"The Spaniards took up their quarters in the village of Ocali, 
where they found vast quantities of maize, vegetables, and various 
kinds of fruits. The governor sent three or four Indian mes- 
sengers daily to the cacique Ocali, endeavoring, but in vain, to 
draw that chieftain from his retreat, with proffers of peace and 
friendship. With one of these messengers, came to the camp 
four young Indian warriors, gayly decorated with plumes, who 
manifested an eager curiosity to see the Spaniards, wondering at 
their dress, their arms, and, above all, their horsea The gover- 
nor gave them presents, and ordered that a collation should be 
set before them. 

They sat down and appeared to be eating very quietly, when, 
perceiving the Spaniards to be off their guard, they rose sud- 
denly, and ran full speed to the woods. It was in vain for the 

Spaniards to pursue them on foot, and there was no horsdat hand. 

6 
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A hoimcl of usoominon sagacity, howeyer, hearing tlie orj at 
the IndiftDB, and seeing them run, pursued them. Overtaking 
and passing bj the first, and second, and third, he sprang 
upon the shoulders of the foremost and pulled him to the 
ground ; as the next Indian paased on, the d<^, leaving the (me 
already down, sprang upon his successor, and secured him in the 
same way. In like manner he served the third and fourth ; and 
then kept running from one to the other, pulling them down as 
fast as they rose, and barking so furiously, that the Indians 
were terrified and eonfounded, and the Spaniards were enabled 
to overtake and eapture them. They were t^ken back to the 
camp and examined separately, for, as they were armed, the 
Spaniards apprehended some treachery; but it ^>peared that 
their sudden flight was only by way of exploit to show their ad- 
dress and fleetness. 

This same hound had signalised himself on another occasion 
before the army reached OcalL As several Indians and Spaa* 
iaxds were talking in a friendly way on the bank of a river, one 
of the Indians struck a Spaniard violently with his bow, and 
threw himself into the water, all his companions following him. 
The dog immediately sprang in after them, but passed by several 
of the Indians without molesting them until he came to the one 
who had committed the assault^ when, laying hold of him, he tore 
him to pieces. 



CHAPTER IVL 

THE TATB OF TEE HOUND. 
^ 1589. 

After repeated soUeitationB, the oaeiqne Oeali, at tbe end of mx 
days, ventured from hit place of refage, and visited the army, 
vrhere lie was well treated, althongh the Spaniards doubted muob 
the sincerity of his professions. 

Hard by the village ran a iride and deep river, with precipi- 
tous banks. Notwithstancfing it was the summer season, this river 
was too fun of water to be fordaUe ; it was necessifiry, therefore, to 
construct a wooden bridge for the army to pass. De Soto hav- 
ing treated with the cacique for a number of his subjects to aid 
in its construction, they went forth one day to decide upon the 
spot where it should be erected. As they were walking along the 
bank, conferring on the subject, more than ive hundred Indians 
started up from among bushes and thickets, on the opposite bank 
of the river, crying, ^ You want a bridge, do you ? merciless 
robbers I but you will never see it built by our hands t** Thus 
shouting, they let fly a volley of arrows towards the place where 
the cacique and governor were standing. 

Be Soto demanded of his savage companion the meaning of 
this outrage, seeing he had given him pledges of his friendship. 
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The eaoiqae replied, tliat these were of a refraotorj party of his 
•abjects, who had cast off allegiance to him on aooount of his at- 
tachment to the Spaniards, and that he was not therefore answer- 
able for their acts. 

It happened that the hound already mentioned was at hand, 
held in a leash by the governor's page. No sooner did he hear 
the yells and see the menacing actions of the Indians, than he 
was forions to get at them. In his straggles he drew the page 
along, threw him on the ground, and then breaking loose, 
plunged into the stream. The Spaniards called him back in 
vain. The Indians, knowing his valor and exploits, and the 
harm he had done to their countrymen, were glad of an oj^rtu- 
nity to revenge themselves. They showered their arrows about 
him as he swam, and with such dexterous aim, that more than 
fifty struck htm about the head and shoulders, which were above 
the water. Still the courageous animal k^t on, and reached the 
land, but had scarcely left the water when he fell dead. His 
death was lamented by the governor and the army, as if it had 
been that of a brave warrior : for he had been of signal servioe 
throughout the expedition, a rigilant guardian of the camp by 
night, and a fierce champion by day. He was one of a rare and 
renowned race of dogs, several of which were noted for their 
leats in tiie course of the Spanish disooyeries and conquests. 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE SPANIARDS ENTER THE VAST PROVINCE OP VITACHUCO— 

THEIR RECEPTION THERE. 

1689. 

De Soto saw tliat the chieftain Ooali was bat lightly esteemed 
hj his sabjects, who disobeyed his commands with impnnity ; 
and, thinking that the neighboring caciques might suppose he 
was detained against his will, gave him permission to go to his 
people, and revisit the oamp whenever it pleased him. The 
eaoiqae gladly availed himself of this offer, bat declared he only 
went in order to bring his sabjects into more perfect sabmission 
to the governor, which accomplished, he woold joyfaUy rejoin the 
Spaniards. With these and many similar professions, he de- 
parted ; bat never again showed his face in the camp. 

Upon the departure of the caoiqne, the Spaniards commenced 
constructing a bridge over the river. The work was saperio' 
tended by one Francisco, a Genoese, the only s^pwright in the 
anny. He was likeirise skilled in every kind of carpentering 
work, and by his art rendered incaloolable services to the Span- 
iards throaghout this expedition. Large planks were thrown 
upon the water, and these tied together with strong cords, whidi 
they had brought with them for such emergencies ; crossing and 
fastening the planks with immense poles laid on top. It was at 
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snfficieiit strength for the passage of both men and horses. Hav- 
ing captured thirty Indians to serve as guides, the Spaniards 
crossed the bridge, and set forward on their maroL 

After travelling about three days, the governor threw himself 
in the advance of the army, with a hundred horse, and a hundred 
foot ; and, pushing forward in the night, came by daybreak to 
the frontiers of a province, fifty leagues in breadth, called Yita- 
chuco. It was under the dominion of three brothers. The 
eldest, Yitachuco, bearing the name of the country over which 
he ruled, had five parts out of ten, the second brother governed 
three of the remaining five, and the youngest of the family, who 
was chirf of the village of Ochile, and of the same name, possess- 
ed the residue. This was contrary to the usage of the othw 
provinces through which the Spaniards had passed, in which the 
ddest son inherited alL 

It was scarce daybreak on the first day, when the governor 
and his advanced corps arrived at the village of Ochila* It con- 
tained fifty large and strong dwellings, hAng a frontier post, fiar- 
ttfied against the adjacent provinces, with which it appeared tiiis 
country was embroiled in warfare. 

De Soto and his little band roshed into the village, with 
damor (tf drum and trumpet; seised the Indians, as, terrified 
and amaied, they came forth from their houses, and surrounded 
the mansion of the cacique. This was built in form of one lai^ 
pavilion, upwards of a hundred and twenty paces in length, and 
forty in breadth, with four doors ; a number of smaller bnildi&gs 
were connected with it like offices. 

The eacique had with him a guard of his principal warriors, 

It 

* Wniiaiiis saysy fius must hare been aooih of the AUachua praiiie. See 
WilHam^9 FUnidik 
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ftnd many others bftd hastened to his defence. He vonM lutTo 
Mdlied forth and made battle, but the Spaniards had pofisesmoii 
of the doors, and threatened to fire the house. At length, hf 
sunrise, he was persuaded, through the mediation of Indian pris- 
<mem and interpreters, to yield to the superior power of tiie 
Spaniards, and accept their proffered friendship. The gOTcmor 
receired him Idndly, but kept him with him, while he set at liberty 
all the other prisoners, ordering his soldiers to treat them in Ae 
most friendly manner. 

The goyemor, however, did not feel himself securoi The 
neighborhood was populous ; the Indians, seeing the small num- 
ber of his band, might attempt a rescue of their cacique. Taking 
that ohieffcain with him, therefore, and a number of warriors who 
adhered to his fortunes, the governor marched out of the village, 
and returned in quest of the main body of his troops, whom h« 
found encamped at three leagues distance, full of anxiety on 
account of his absence. 

The day following, the army entered Ochile; the foot and 
horse formed into squadrons, and trumpets, fifes, and drums 
sounding. The troops being quartered, the governor prevailed 
upon Oehile to send envoys to his two brothers, inviting tiieu 
to accept the offer of peace of the Spaniards, and warning them 
of the disastrous consequences that would attend a refusal 

The second brother, who was nearest, readily complied, and 
at the end of three days came accempanied by many of his wai> 
riors gayly decorated. After kissing the hfloids of the govemori 
he entered into familiar conversation with the officers and di9- 
tinguished cavaliers of the army, asking the name of each, and 
bearing himself with as much ease as if he had been brought uf 
unong them. 



i 
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The elder brother, howeyer, who was much the moBt powerful 
of the three, made no reply to the message, but detained the 
envoys by whom it was sent. The two brothers, by the persu*- 
sion of De Soto, sent again other messengers with still more 
wgent counsel and entreaties. They represented the invincible 
power of the Spaniards, who were children of the sun and moon, 
their gods — ^that they had come from the remote region, where 
the sun rises, and withal, that they had with them animals called 
horses, so fleet, courageous, and powerful, that it was imposaible 
to escape them by flight, or resist them by force. 

The answer of Yitachuoo is given at length by the Inoa 
Garcilaso de la Vega ; though he quotes it from memory, after a 
lapse of years ; and declares that he cannot vouch for its being 
arranged exactly in the order in which it was declared, or that 
it was the whole of what was said ; but he pledges his word 
that, as far as it goes, it is truly the message ci the cacique. He 
declares that if the whole could be written as recounted by the 
envoys, none of the knights that the divine Ariosto or his pre- 
decessor, the illustrious and enamored Count Matheo Maria 
Boyardo, have introduced in their works, could equal in haughty 
spirit and extravagant bravado this savage chieftain. Without 
claiming for it all the praise so liberally awarded by this ancient 
author, still it shows the fiery spirit of this wild warrior, whose 
gallant efforts were, alas I of but Utde avail against the resistless 
miglht of the Spanish invader. 



CHAPTER XVUL 

BAUOHTT MESSAGE OF THE CACIQUE VITACHUCO. 

1589. 

'^ It IB evident enough/' obserres the oaoiqae, in reply to the 
embassy of his brothers, ^ that yon are young, and have neither 
judgment nor experience, or you would never speak as you 
haye done of these hated white men 1 You extol them greatly 
as virtuous men, who injure no one. You say that they are 
valiant — ^that they are children of the son, and merit all our 
reverence and service. The vile chains which they haye hung 
upon you, and the mean and dastardly spirit which you have 
aotjuired during the short period yon have been their slares, 
have caused you to speak like women, lauding what yon should 
censure and abhor. You remember not tiiat these strangers can 
be no better than those iriio formerly committed so many cruel- 
ties in our country. Are they not of the same nation and sub- 
ject to the same laws? Po not their manner of life and actions 
proTC them to be children of the Spirit of Evil, and not of the 
son and the moon, our gods? Qo they not from land to land 
plundering and destroying ; taking the wives and daughters of 
others instead of bringing their own with them ; and, like mere 

vagabondS| maintaining themselves by the laborious toil and 

5* 
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sweating brow of others? Were tliej yirtnoiui, u jon represent^ 
tiiej nerer would lutTe left their own eoontry, since there they 
might have praotifled their Tirtaes, planting and onltivatiii^ the 
earth, nuuntaining themflelyes without prejudice to others or in- 
jury to themselyes; instead of roving about the world oommitting 
robberies and murders, haying neither the shame of men nor the 
fear of Qod before them. 

^ Warn them not to enter into my dominions, for I yow that^ 
as Tsliant as they may be, if they dare to put foot upon my 
■oil, they shall never go out of my land alive — ^the whole race 
will I exterminate 1"* 

This was the first reply of Yitaehuoo; but he sent many 
others, insomueh that every day there arrived two or three In- 
dians, sounding always a trumpet^ and bringing greater bravadoes 
and inenaoes than the last. The caei(jue thought to terrify them 
by the various and hideous supernatural deaths with whieh he 
menaoed them. At one time he threatened, that the moment 
they entered his province the earth should open and swallow 
them ; that the hills by which the Spaniards would have to trar 
vel should join together and bury them alive. Again, the trees 
of the forest through which they had to pass were to be Uown 
down end crush them ; flights of birds were to hover over and 
pounce upon them, with corroding poison in their beaiks. And 
again, that he would have the waters, herbs, trees, and even the 
air poisoned in such manner that neither horae nor rider, man 
noT beast, could esoape with life. 

These extravagancies provoked the laughter of the Spaniards, 
who eonsidered them the bravadoes of a vaporing spirit; but 
the deeds of the cacique afterwards showed that they were the 

V 
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wudies and oonoeptions of a proud warrior; who, it ii probaUe, 
was promifled all these miracles in his favor by some Indian 
prophet. 

These and many other messages arriyed during eight days 
that were spent by the governor in trayelling about the domains 
of the two brothers, who did every thing in their power to 
gratify the Spaniards. At length the two brothers themselves 
departed on a mission to Yitachuco. The fierce chieftain pre- 
tended to be at length won by their persuasions, and agreed to 
enter into friendly intercourse with the strangers ; but he 
wished first to know how many days they would be in his 
domains, what quantity of provisions they would require whea 
they departed, and what other things would be necessary fbr 
their journey. 

The two Inrothers sent an envoy to De Soto with this mea* 
sage, who replied, that they would not sojourn in the territory 
of Yitachuco longer than he desired them to remain, nor did 
they wish any more provisions than he saw fit to give Oneaa^ 
neither had they need of any thing besides his friendship. 



CHAPTER HL 

THE CACIQUE VITACHUCO DISSEMBLES — ^HIS PLOT TO DESTROY THE 

SPANIA&DS. 

1689. 

YrrAOHuco pretended to be well contented with the reply of 
the goyemor, a day was appointed for their meeting, and the 
oaciqne ordered an abundant supply of provisions for the troops 
and horses to be bronght from all parts of his domains, and do- 
posited in the chief village. 

On the appointed day he went forth from his village, aooomr 
panied by his two brothers and five hundred Indian warriors^ 
all gracefiod men, adorned with phunes of various colors, and 
armed with bows and arrows of the finest workmanship. At the 
distance of two leagues they found the governor, encamped with 
his army in a beautiful valley. 

Their meeting was cordial, and the cacique endeavored to 
atone for past threats and menaces, by professions of present 
amity and promises of future services and allegiance, all which 
were graciously received by De Soto. 

Yitachuco was about thirty-five years of age, of very good 
stature, and strongly formed, as the Indians of Florida generally 
Were, and evinced in his countenance the bravery of his spirit 

The ensuing day the Spaniards entered in order of battlei 
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into the foineipal Tilhge, betriiig the cnine name as the caeique.* 
It oonsbted of two hundred hoiuee, laige and strong, beeides 
many others of smaller sise in the snborhs. The governor and 
his body-goards and servants, together with the three brother 
oaoifjoes, lodged in the house of Vitadraoo, as it was of ample 
sise to aeoommodate them all 

Two days were passed in feasting and rejoieing. On the 
third day, the two brothers of Yitac^nco obtained leave to re- 
turn to their respective territories, and departed, well pleased 
with the good treatment and the many presents they had re- 
ceived from the Spaniards. 

After their departure, Yitaehuoo redoubled hb courtesy and 
kindness to the Spaniards, and seemed as if he thought he could 
not do enough to serve and gratify them. Five days only had 
elapsed, however, when Juan Ortis came to the governor, and 
informed him of a perfidious plot devised by the caeique, and 
which had been revealed to him by four of the Indian interpret- 
ers. He had selected several thousand of his bravest warriors, 
and ordered them to oonoeal their weapons in the thicket near 
the village, and to appear at all times unarmed, so as to throw 
the Spaniards o£f their guard. On an appointed day he was to 
invite the governor to go forth and see a general muster of his 
subjects, drawn up in battle array, though without weapons, ih»t 
he might know what a number of Indian allies he had at his 
oonunand for his future conquests. 

Trusting that the governor, from the amity existing betweoi 

* Hr. FatrbankB is indined to fix the site of V ttacfaooo on iviiat la nyw 
known tm the Wacahantu prairie^ which is partly wet and partly dxy, and ia 
about fifteen milea west of Ifficanopy. He says that in this Tidnity are no- 
nvwow lakes sad pndnes idiidi mi^ be titea as 1i» ao0M 
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HbBm^ woold go forth earelessly and alone, a doien of tlie fieroeat 
and most powecful Indiana were suddenlj to aeise him and 
hear him into the midat of the WBrriore ; who, adsing their arma, 
were to attack the Spaniarda in their eamp. In this way, be- 
tween the aapriae of the andden aaaanlt^ and the diamay at the 
capture of their general, h^ tmated to have an eaaj conqnest : in 
which case, he intended to make good his eztratagant menaeea, 
and inflict on hia priaonera all kinda of cmel and tormenting 
deaths. 

The Adelantado having eonaolted witfi hia captains, it was 
determined to take Yitachnoo in the same way that he intended 
to take the governor; so that he would thus fall into his own 
snare. For that purpose, twelve of the stoutest soldiers were 
seleeted, to be near the governor at the time he should go forth 
to view the Indian army, and at a oertun signal were to seiie 
upon the cacique. These things being coneerted in secret, the 
^[Mttiards watched Yitachuco's movements, but at ^e same time 
maintained an air of careless unconoem. 

The day so much desired having arrived, Yitachnoo came to 
the governor early in the morning, and, with much humility and 
seeming veneration, begged him to confer a 'great fevor on him- 
self and all his subjects, by going out of the camp to behold 
them arranged in order of battle, that he might know the num- 
ber that were at his service, and might see whether the Indiana 
of this country knew how to form their squadrons as well aa 
oiiier nations who he had heard were skilled in tike art of war. 

The governor replied, with an unsuspicious air, that he would 
rejoice greatly to see them ; and that, to make the display more 
striking, and furnish the Indians likewise with a sight, he would 
order his horie and fiwtiwldiera to go out and place themaelvea in 
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0^puidroiis; and lutye a mook fight for each ofelier'a entertain- 
aienl 

The cacique did not much relish this proposition, but agreed 
to the arrangement ; trusting to the number and Talor of his 
Tassals to overthrow the Spaniards, be thej erer so well pre- 
pared. 



CHAPTER XX. 

BATTLE WITH VITACHUOO. 
1689. 

All things being uiBnged, the Spaniards maroihed forth, horse 
and foot, in battle array, irith glittering arms and flattering 
banners. As to the goremor, he remained behind, to accom- 
pany the cacique on foot, the better to appear nnsuspicioiis of the 
latent treason. He went, however, secretly armed ; and he or- 
dered two of bis finest horses to be led forth caparisoned for ser- 
yice. One of these is especially mentioned as a beantifol and 
noble-spirited animal He was named Aceytofio, after Mateo 
de Aceytnno, a cavalier who had made him a present to the 
governor. 

Near the village was a large plain. It had on one side a 
dense forest, on the other, two lakes : the one about a league 
in circumference, clear of trees, but so deep, that three or four 
feet from the bank no footing could be found. The second, 
which was at greater distance from the village, was more than 
half a league in width, and appeared like a vast river, extending 
as far as the eye could reach. Between the forest and these two 
lakes, the Indians formed their squadrons, having the lakes on 
their right flank, and the forest on the left Their bows and 
arrows were concealed in the grass, in order that they might 
iqppear to be totally unarmed. Their force might be about ten 
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iix>iDMUid, ohoBen warrion, with lofty pIumeB, whidi increased 
their apparent height ; and, being drawn out with somewhat of 
military order, they made a beautiful display. 

The cacique and Hernando de Soto came forth on foot, each 
accompanied by twelve of his people, and each burning with the 
same spirit and determination against the other. The Spanish 
troops were to the right of the goyernor ; the infantry drawn up 
near to the forest, and the cavalry advanced into the plain. 

It was between nine and ten of the morning, when De Soto 
and Yitachuco arrived at the spot, which the latter had fixed 
upon for the seixure of the governor. B^ore the cacique, how- 
ever, could make his preconcerted signal, a Spanish trumpet 
gave a warning blast.* In an instant the twelve Spaniards 
rushed upon the cacique. His attendant Indians throw them- 
selves before him, and endeavoured to repel the assailants, but 
in vain. He was borne off captive. 

At the same time, De Soto leaped upon his favorite steed 
Aceytufio, and spurred him upon the thickest of the enemy, with 
that headlong valor which always distinguished him in battle. 
The Indians had already seized their weapons. Their first ranks 
were thrown into confusion by the impetuous charge of De Soto ; 
but as he pressed forward, a shower of arrows came whistling 
about him. They were principally aimed at his horse, the Indi- 
ans always seeking most to kill these animals, knowing their 
importance in battle. Four of the arrows wounded the generous 
animal in the kneea, four pierced him in the breast, and he fell 
to the earth dead, as if shot by a piece of artiUery.f 

* Pottogaese Nanathre, c. 11. 

f Heircra, Decad TL L. vil a 11. Gsralaso de U V ega, P. L L fi. c 2S. 
Portogneie Kanattve, a 11. 
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Ia the mean time, Ae BpaniBh troo{Ni| at the trumpet aignal, 
Ittd aasailed the Indian sqaadrona, and came up at this ontioal 
moment to the aid of their general One of hie pages named 
Yiota, a youth of noble birth, sprang from his horse and aided 
De Soto to mount him. The goremor, onee more on horse- 
baok, put himself at the head of his eavalr j, and 'spurred among 
the Indians. The latter had no lances to defend themselres ; 
and, being assailed by three hundred horse, broke and fled in 
every direction. A great numbiff of those who were in the rear 
took refiige among the entangled thickets of the forest ; others 
threw themselves into the large lake and escaped, whUe others 
scattered themselves wildly over the plain, where more than 
three hundred were killed, and a few taken. 

The worse fiite attended the vanguard, composed of the brav^ 
est warriors ; who are always doomed to fare the worst in battla 
After receiving the first charge of the cavalry, they fled ; but, 
being unable to reach either the forest or the large lake, more 
than nine hundred threw themselves into the smaller one. Here 
they were surrounded by the Spaniards, who endeavored bj 
threats and promises, and occasional shots from their croes-bowSy 
and arquebusses, to induce them to surrender. The Indians 
replied only by flights of arrows. As the lake was too deep to 
give them footing, three or four would cling together, and sup- 
port each other by swimming, while one would mount upon their 
backs,- and ply his bow and arrows. In this way an incessant 
skirmishing was kept up all day long ; numbers of the Indiana 
were slain, all their arms were exhausted, yet no one gave signs 
of surrendering. 

When night came, the Spaniards posted themselves round 
the lake, the horse by two and two, the foot in parties of six^ 
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to emA other, lest Ae Indiaiu should escape in Ae dark. 
Some of the latter endeayored to sa^e themselves, by coyering 
their heads with the leaves of water-lilies, and swimmiBg noise* 
lesdj to the shore ; but the watchfol troopers, perceiving the 
tnrmdl and babUing in the water, would spar their horses to 
the bank, and drive the Indians again into the ehannel,* in 
hopes of tiring them out. and thns forcing them to capttnlate ; 
for, while the Spaniards threatened them with death if thej did 
not jrield, they offered them peace and friendship if the j wonld 
sorrender. 

So obstinate were they, however, that midnight arrived before 
one of them submitted, althongh they had passed fonrteen hours 
in the water. At length, the intercessions of Joan Ortiz, and 
tke fonr Indian interpreters, began to have effect. The most 
weary would render themselves, one and two at a time, bat so 
slowly, that by the dawn of day not more than fifty had sorren* 
dered. The residue seeing that these were kindly- treated, and 
being admomshed by them, now gave themselves up in greater 
numbers, but still slowly and reluctantly. Some when near the 
bank would return to the middle of the lake, until the love of 
life compelled tiiem to yield. At length, at ten o'clock, two 
hundred came to shore at the same time, and surrendered them* 
selves, after having been sfrimming four and twenty hours. 
They were in wretohed condition, swollen with the water they 
had swallowed, and overcome with fatigue, hunger, and the want 
of sleep. There still remained seven Indians in the lake, men 
of such unconquerable spirit that neither the prayers of the 
interpreters, the promises of the governor, nor the example of 
tbeir comrades, who had surrendered, had any effect upon them.f 
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They treated all promises with sccnm, and defied both meaaoea 
and death. In this way they remained until three in the after- 
noon, and would hare remained there until they died. The go- 
yemor, however, was struck with admiration of their oonrage and 
magnanimity, and thon^t it would be inhnman to allow sudi 
brave men to perish. He ordered twelve Spaniards therefore, 
expert swimmers, to go into the lake with their swords in their 
mouths, and draw these warriors ibrth. The Indians were too 
much exhausted to resist ; the Spaniitfds seised them by the legs, 
the arms, and hair, drew them to land, and threw them upon the 
bank, where they lay extended upon the sand, more dead than 
alive ;* having, according to the Spanish narrator, been for thirty 
hours in the water, apparently withont putting foot to the ground 
or receiving any other relief: an exploit, adds the Inoa historian, 
almost incredible, and which I would not dare to write, if it were 
not for the authority of so many cavaliers and nobles, who, in the 
Indies, and in Spain, assured me of the truth of it, besides the 
authority of him who related this history to me, and who, in aU 
things, is worthy of belief 

The reader, however, without questioning the veradty of the 
cavaliers, will be prone to surmise that the Indians were enabled, 
from time to time, to snatch a few moments of repose, on shaUows 
near the banks of the lake. 

The heroic obstinacy of the seven Indians had extorted the 
admiration of the Spaniards. Moved to compassion by their pre- 
sent deplorable state, they bore them to the encampment, and 

* The PortogneBe NarratiTe ftddB» iha,i they were immediately pat into 
koKUL The Inca's acooimt, howeyer, of the treatment of ^ the Spaniards 
towards these brave warriorB, ib more in uniflon with the generous nature of 
DeSota 
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QBed ffadi Mttdnoiui meaaB, tbat they were reaioied to animatioB 
ia the oonrse of the night 

The next moming, the go^enior nimmoned them before Mm, 
and pretending to be angry, demanded the reaaon of their des- 
perate resistance, and irfay they had not anrrendered themseLyef 
as their companions had done. 

Four of them, who were in the prime of manhood, replied, thai 
they were leaders, or captains, chosen as snoh by their oaoiqae^ 
from his confidence in their courage and constancy. Their ac- 
tions were to justify his choice. They were bound to set an ex- 
ample to their children, to their brother warriors, and above all 
to such as should thenceforth be appointed as leaders. They ftit 
as if, being alive, they had failed in fulfilling their duty and vin- 
dicating their honor ; and, while they acknowledged the kindness 
of the governor, regretted only that he had not l^t them to perish 
in the lake. ^ If you want to add to your favors," said they, 
^ take our lives. After surviving the defeat and capture of our 
chieftain, we are not worthy to appear before him, or to live in 
the world."* 

The governor listened with admiration to the heroic words of 
these savage warriors ; and when they had finished, he turned to 
their three companions, who had remained silent These were 
young men not more than eighteen years of age, sons and heirs 
to caciques of the adjacent provinces. The governor demanded 
of them their reason for persisting so desperately in their defence, 
as they were not leaders, nor bound by the same obligatioBS aa 
tteir companions. 

They replied, that they had been incited to hostility, not 

*aaRAMod0lay€g%P.iL]i.e.aS. Heima» Dmid. ^ L. tH e. IL 
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thioiigh % desire for gain, or throogb any implMable Bpirii againrt 
the Spaniards, but merely from a thirst for glory. Tkat althon^ 
&ey were not ohiefs, yet as the-sona of caciqneB, and destined one 
day to be eaeiqnes themselves, they Cdt bound more than all 
oA^en to ipg«*^i«^ themselrea by brarery in aetion, and by a con- 
tempt for sniTering and death. " These, O o&pring of the eon P' 
said they, '^axe tiie reascma fer oar obstinate hostility: if they 
are snfieient in yonr eyes, pardon ns ; if not, we are at your 
merey. Strike ns dead, for nothing is prohibited to the oon- 

^neror." 

The noUe spirit and herdo words of these yonths charmed 
the Spaniards, and their hearts were tonched at seeing them ex* 
posed so young to such adyernty. The governor, Hkewise, who 
was of a compassionate nature, was moved to pity. He embraced 
ihem as if they were his own sons ; commending their valor and 
heroism, which he considered as proofe of noUe Uood, and illna- 
triona descent 

For two days he detained them in the camp, feasting them 
at lus table, and treating them with every distinction ; at the 
end of which time, he dismissed them with presents of linen, 
cloths, silks, mirrors, and other articles of Spanish mann&etareL 
He also sent by them presents to thw fitthers and other rd^ 
tions, with proffers of his friendship. The young <»cique8 took 
leave of him with many expressions of gratitude, and departed 
joyfully for their homes, accompanied by a number of their coon* 
trymen whom he had liberated. 

As to the four captive leaders, they were retuned as prison- 
ers, and on the following day were summoned b^re the gov- 
emor, with their cacique Yitachuco. Be Soto reproached them 
the treacherous and murderous plot devised against 
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«sd his soldiers, at » time when they were professisg the kindest 
unity. Sneh treason, he observed, merited death: yet he 
wished to give the natives an evidence of his clemency: he 
pardoned them, therefi>re, and restored them to his friendship ; 
warning them, however, to beware how they again deceived him^ 
or trespassed against the safety and welfare of Spaniards, lest 
they shonld bring down npon themselves dire and terrible 
revenge. 

The Indians who had come out of the lake and snrrendered 
themselves, were distributed among the Spaniards to serve them 
as menials, daring their sojonm in the province. This was 
partly as a punishment to them for«their participation in the late 
treason, and partly as an example to warn the neighboring 
Indians from like aggressions. 



CHAPTER XXL 

DEATH OF VITACHUCO AND HIS WAURIOES. 

1689. 

ViTACHUco now remained in some sort a prisoner in his own 
house, but was treated with great kindness and respect, and 
dined at the governor's table. Bage and hatred, however, 
rankled in his heart ; and he soon oonoeired another scheme of 
rengeanoe. Nine hundred of his most noble, valiant, and well- 
tried warriors, were dispersed among the Spaniards ; equalling 
the latter in number, and, as he thought, in personal prowess. 
They attended their new masters as slaves at meal times, when 
the Spaniards would be seated, off their guard, and many of 
them without weapons. At such a moment, he conceived it 
would be easy, by a preconcerted movement, to strike a signal 
blow, and rid themselves at once of their oppressions. 

Scarcely had Yitachuco conceived this rash scheme, than he 
hastened to put it into operation. He had four young Indians 
to attend him as pages. These he sent to the prindpal prison- 
ers, revealing his plan, witlf orders that they should pass it 
secretly and adroitly from one to another, and hold themselves 
in readiness, at the appointed time, to carry it into effect The 
dinner hour of the third day was the time fixed upon for striking 
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the blow. Yitaohneo would he dining with tfie governor, and 
the Indians in general attending upon their reBpectiye mastera. 
The cacique was to watch his opportunity, spring upon the 
goTcmor and kill him ; gtTing, at the moment of assault, a war- 
whoop that should resound throughout the Tillaga The war- 
whoop was to be the signal for every Indian to grapple with bis 
master, or with any other Spaniard at hand, and dispatch him on 
the spot. 

Many of the Indians saw tbe madness of this second project ; 
but, accustomed to yield implicit obedience to their chiefs, prom- 
ised to carry it through or perish in the attempt. 

On the day appointed, Vitacfauco dined as usual at the table 
of the governor. When the lepast was concluded, he straight- 
ened himself upon the bench upon which he was seated, and 
twisting his body from side to side, stretched first one arm, then 
the other, to the full extent, with clemmed fists, then drew them 
up so that his fists rested on his shoulders, then jerked them out 
two or three times, until every joint cracked like a snapped reed. 
In this way the Indians of Florida used to rally their strength 
when about to undertake any extraordinary feat. 

After this preparation he sprang upon his feet, closed in- 
stantly with the governor, seised him with the left hand by the 
collar, and with the other fist dealt him such a blow in the face 
as to level him with the ground, the blood gushing out of 
eyes, nose, and mouth. The cacique threw himself upon his 
victim to finish his work, giving, at the same time, the signal 
war-whoop. 

All this was the work of an instant, and before the officers 
present had time to recover from their astonishment, the gov- 
ernor lay senseless beneath the tiger grasp of Yitachuoo, One 

6 
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nore Uaw from the layage would h»,ye been frUl ; but before be 
eoold give it, a dozen swords and lances were thrust throng his 
body, and he feU dead. 

The war-whoop had resounded thronghont the village. At 
hearing the fated signal, the Ii^dians attending upon their maa- 
ien, assailed them with whatever weapon or missile thej oonld 
command : some seized npon pikes and swords ; others snatched 
up the pots in which meat was stewing at the fire, and, beating 
the Spaniards about the head, bruised and soalded them at the 
same time ; some cau^t up plates, pitchers, jars, and the pestles 
wherewith thej pounded the maize ; others the bones remaiaing 
from the repast; and others seized upon stools, benches, and 
tables, striking with impotent fury when their weapons had not 
the power to harm ; others snatched up burning firebrands, and 
rushed like yery devils into the affray. 

Many of the Spaniards were terribly burnt, bruised, and 
•ealded ; some had their arms broken ; others were maimed by 
stieks and stones. One was knocked down by his slave with a 
irebrand, and beset by three other Indians, who dashed out hia 



Another was assailed with blows, his teeth knocked out^ and 
he was on the point of falling a sacrifice, when some Spaniards 
eame to his assistance. The savage assailant fled and mounted 
a hand-ladder into a granary opening upon a court-yard, taking 
with him a lance which he found leaning against the walL The 
Spaniards attempted to ascend after him, but he planted himself 
in the door-way, and defended the entrance so bravely with the 
laaoe, that no one dared to approach him.* At length, Di^ de 
8o40| a relative of the governor, arrived in the court-yard, 

* Pwiiigaeie Kanwtive, o. 11. 
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armed with a erosB-hcfW. He presented it and took aim. The 
Indian ner^ attempted to draw baek or soreen hinuself ; his 
object was, not to save hia life, bat to aell it as dearly as possi- 
ble. At the instant that Be Soto drew the bow he threw the 
lanee. The steded point graied the right shoulder of the Span- 
iard, and the shaft knoeked him down npon his knees, pass^ 
ipg half a length beyond, and remaining quiytfring in the 
gronnd. The aim of Pe Soto waa more certain. His shaft 
pieroed the Indian throng the breast, and killed him on the 
spot. 

It was fortunate for the Spaniards that most of the Indians 
were in chains, and none of them were regularly armed, other- 
wise their assault would haye been attended with great carnage. 
# Ab it was, many of the Spaniards were mumed and mangled, and 
four were slain before the savages eould be overpowered. 

Some of the Spaniards were so exasperated at the wounds 
they had received, and at the intelligenoe of the maltreatment 
of the goyemor, that they wreaked their fury upon €rery 
Indian in their power. Others, who were oayaliers^ thought it 
beneath their dignity to take away the lives of slaves. They 
brought their prisoners, therefore, to the grand square of the vil- 
lage^ and delivered them into the hands of the archers of the gen- 
eral's guard, who dispatched them with their halberts. 

Among the cavaliers who thus brought their captive slaves to 
be executed, was one of a small and delicate form, named Fran- 
cisco de Saldana. He entered the square, leading after him a 
powerful Indian, by a cord tied round his neck. No sooner, 
however, did the savage perceive what was passing, and the fSate 
that awaited him, than he closed upon Saldana as he walked 
before him, sdsed him with one hand by the neck and with the 
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oilier hj the* thigh, raUed him like a diild, turned him iopB j* 
tarry with hifl head downirardfl, and dashed him to the ground 
with a violence that stimned him. Jumping then upon his body 
he would have dispatched him in an instant had not a number 
of Spaniards rushed with drawn swords to his rescue. The 
Indian seized Saldana's sword, and receiyed them so bravely, that 
thoi^ there were more than ^y, he kept them all at bay. 
Orasping the sword with both hands, he threw himself into the 
midst of them, whirling himself round like a wheel, and dealing 
about blows so rapidly and madly that no one dare oppose him, 
and they were obliged to shoot him down with their firearms.* 

These, and many similar scenes of desperate valor, occurred 
in this wild affray. That tlie interpreters and the Indian allies 
who had accompanied the army from the other provinces might 
be embroiled with the natives of the neighborhood, so that they 
would not dare thenceforward to abandon the Spaniards, they 
were comp^ed to aid in the destruction of the prisoners, many 
of whom were tied to stakes in the puUic square, and shot down 
with their arrows.t 

In these battles, and the subsequent massacres, fell Yita- 
chuco and thirteen hundred of his warriors, the flower of his 
naticm, among whom were the four brave leaders who had sur- 
vived from the lake. 

* Portngaeae Kmrative, a 11. 

f Idem. The Portuguese nanaior caOs the TiQage whero tiua a£Gray took 
place Napataca. 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE ASHT PASS THR0X70H THE PROVINCE OF OSACHILC — GOME TO 
A VAST MOKAS6 SEVERE SKIRMISHINO WITH THE SAVAGES- 
PREPARATIONS TO CROSS THE GREAT MORASS. 

1589. 

The blow which Henuundo de Soto received from Yitachuoo had 
been so violent that it was half an hour before he recovered his 
senses. His whole face was braised and disfigured, and several 
of his teeth were broken, so that for twenty days he conid par- 
take of no solid food. It was necessary to remain four days in 
the village, before he and his wounded soldiers were sufficiently 
recovered to bear a journey. On the fifth day he resumed his 
march, departing in search of another province, called Osachile.* 
The first day they journeyed four leagues, and encamped on 
the bank of a large and deep river, which divides the two prov* 
inoes, and over which it was necessary to throw a bridge.t They 
had scarcely begun their preparations, however, irfaen they beheld 
the Indians on the opposite side in hostile array. Abandoning 
the construction of the bridge, they hastily formed six rafts, on 
which a hundred men passed over, cross-bow men and arquebu- 



name is ipelled XTmcial, by the PortugOMe nanrator. 
t Bflfieved to be the Snwanae. 
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eien, and fifty horBemen, carrying with them the saddles for their 
horses. 

^ As soon as these reached the land, their horses were driven 
into the water, and made to swim across. Their owners received 
them on the shore, saddled and mounted them immediately, 
and galloped out into the plain. At sight of them the Indians 
took to flight ; and the Spaniards worked without molestation 
at the bridge, which was finished in a day and a half. 

The army passed the river, and after travelling two leagues 
through a country free from woods, came to large fields of maise, 
beans, and pumpkins, with scattered habitations. While they 
were dispersed about the field a number of Indians, lurking in 
ambush among the grain, assailed them with flights of arrows, by 
which many of them were wounded. The Spaniards started in pur- 
suit of them lance in hand. There was some sharp skirmishing ; 
many natives were wounded, and a few taken prisoners. The 
latter had chains put about their necks, and were distributed 
among the soldiers ; and made to carry the baggage, pound the 
maize, and fulfil other servile employments.* 

The Spaniards arrived at Osachile, a village about ten leagues 
from that of Yitachuco. It contained two hundred houses, 
which were deserted, the cacique and his people having fled to the 
woods, terrified by the rumors of the sanguinary massacre of 
Yitachuco.f The governor sent proffers of peace and friendship 
to him by the Indian prisoners. He made no reply, however, 
neither did any of the envoys return. 

The village of Osachilel resembled most of the Indian vil- 

* Portugoefle Kairatiye, c 12. f Idem. 

/ X WiUiama tfamka this b the lUlshsaodie of the Semmnlwi, nev ICoOt in 
|TMniitr« oounty ; bot we are mcJined to believe^ wiih Hr. Yah^makB, thai 
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lages oi Florida. The natives ahrajs endeavored to Iraild npon 
lugli ground, or at least to ereet the hoiuiefl of the eaoiqne or 
ohi^ upon an eminence. As the conntry was very level, and 
high places seldom to be found, they constructed artificial 
mounds of earth, the top of each being capaUe of containing 
firom ten to twenty houses. Here resided the cacique, his familyi 
and attendants. At the foot of this hill was a square, according 
to the size of the village, around which were the houses of the 
leaders and most distinguished inhabitants. The rest of the 
people erected their wigwams as near to the dwelling of their 
chief as possible. 

An ascent in a straight line, from fifteen to twenty feet wide, 
led to the top of the hillock, and was flanked on each side by 
trunks of trees, joined one to another, and thrust deep into the 
earth ] other trunks of trees formed a kind of stairway. All the 
other sides of the mound were steep and inaccessible. 

Many of the artificial mounds noticed by the traveller at the 
present day, and about which there has been so much curious 
and learned speculation, were doubtless artificial structures 
thrown up by the natives for the purposes here given. These 
mounds of earth seem to be for similar purposes with those of 
stonci on which are erected the ancient edifices found in Central 
America. 

While in the village of Osachile, the Spaniards learnt that 
that they were not fax firom the province of Apalachee, the 
country of the Apakchians. Of this province they had heard 
much as to its great extent and fertility, and the bravery apd 

tiuB was Suwanee Old Town, which he lays baa good i*M«in^<* land aiboat 
iti and is a veiy old Indian town. Hie river OsciUa may take its naaae frosa 
fiat old Indum viilage and proTince. 
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ferooity of its mhabttants. Througoat iheir mmroh the iBdiuui 
liad predicted tlutt the warriors of Apalachee would transfix 
them with their lanoes, hew them in pieoes, or consume them 
with fire. De Soto was little moved by their menaoes ; his great 
desire was to see this boasted provinoe ; and, if it were as fertile 
and abundant as represented, to winter there. He remained, 
therefore, bat two days in Osachilo, at the end of which he re- 
sumed his march. 

The Spaniards were three days trayersing an uninhalMted 
desert, twelve leagues in extent, which lay between the two pro- 
yinces, and about noon on the fourth day arrived at a great 
morass.* It was bordered by forests of huge and lofty trees, 
with a dense underwood of thorns and brambles, and clambering 
vines, so interwoven and matted together as to form a perfect 
barrier. Through this the Indians had made a narrow path, 
scarce wide enough for two persons to walk abreast. In the 
centre of the morass was a sheet of water half a league in 
width, and as far as the eye could reach in extent. 

* This JB soppoeed by Mr. M'Culloch and otliera to hare been the great 
Bwamp of Okefenokee, lying in lat 81^ North, on the firoatiers of QeoFffM 
and Florida ; but we are inclined to agree with Mr. Fairbanks, that it waa 
the swamp at the head of the Estauhatchee, a lirer emptying into the QniJL^ - 
He remarks that it could not have been the Okefenokee, as that is 160 miles 
nearly from Apalache, and is altogether unlike the jnorass, 'and no Indian 
faigfaway goes through it ; its diameter being 12 or 15 miles. Almost any wet 
Honda Bwamp at the head (^ a river wonld answer the descriptian gl?ea of 
'the morass crossed by I>e Sota He adds» that from his petBonal knowledge of ^ 
the country, he feels quite confident that the course we have thus far marked 
Mit must be nearly, if not exactly the one taken ; and the &ct that the 
Seminoles kept the whole army of the United States at bay fat seren years, 
and now require to be bought out, is itself an evidence of the nature of 
the countty. Vide Kerr's Voyages and Travels, ToL v. p 46S. ICCuIlodi's 
BiMOiwhes> p 624. Darby's norida^ p 19, 20. 
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De Soto encamped at an early hour on a fine plain on the 
fikirta of the forest, and ordered out a hundred croflB-bowmen, 
arofaers, and pikemen, with thirty horse and twelve expert 
swimmers, to explore the passage of the morass, ascertain the 
depth of the water, and search for a ford, against the following 
day. 

They had penetrated but a little distance, when they were 
opposed by Indian warriors. The passage, howeyer, was so nar« 
row, and so com|rfetely walled on each side by thorny and im- 
pervions forest, that not more than the two foremost of each 
vanguard conld come to blows. The Spaniards, therefore, or- 
dered two of the stoutest to the front, armed with sword and 
buckler, followed by two cross-bowmen and archers. In this 
way ib»j drove the Indians before them until they came to the 
water. Here, as both parties could scatter themselves, and had 
room for action, there was some hard fighting. Many good 
shots wer^ giTcn, and several were killed and wounded on both 
sides. 

Finding it impossible, under such heavy fire, to examine the 
d^th of the water, the Spaniards sent word to the governor, 
who came to their aid, with the best soldiers of the army. The 
enemy likewise recdved a reinforcement, and the battle became 
more fierce and Moody. Both fou^t to their waists in the 
water, stumbling about among thorns and brambles, and twisted 
roots, and the sunken trunks of fallen trees. As Ae Spaniards 
were aware that it would not do to return without discovering 
the pass, they continued to charge the enemy with great impetu- 
osity, and succeeded in driving them out of the water. They 
found that the narrow pass through the forest continued through 

the water, being cleared of thorns and roots and sunken trees, 

6* 
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80 that the Indium eould wade vp to their middles, ezoopting 
aboat forty paces of the mid-channel, where it was too deep to 
be forded.. This they passed by a bridge of two trees fastened 
together. The opposite side of the morass was bordered by the 
same kind of impenrions forest as the other, and, like it, tra> 
versed by a narrow Indian path. The Stance through the two 
forests, and across the morass, was about a league and a hal£ 

The goremor, haying well reoonnoitered the pass, returned 
with his men to the encampnuent. Here he held a council of 
war, in which the difficulties and dangers of the case were dis- 
cussed, and the mode of meeting than determined upon. 

It was arranged that two hundred picked men should be 
thrown in the advance to secure the pass, and prepare the way 
for the passage of the nuun body. One hundred of these were 
to be horsemen, and one hundred foot-soldiers. The former 
being better armed than the infantry, and protected by budders, 
always received less injury from the arrows of the enemy ; they 
were, therefore, to take the lead on foot, as hqrses would only 
be an embarrassment in such a narrow pass. In this way they 
would, as it were, form a shield to the hundred foot-soldierSy 
consisting of arquebusiers and archers. 

They were all to be provided with bilb, hatchets, and other 
implements for clearing an encamping place in the opposite for^ 
est, on the side of the morass ; for, as the Spaniards would have 
to pass the narrow ford one by one, in the hee of a ferocious 
enemy, it would be impossible for the whole army to traverse 
the morass and both borders of woodland in ofie day. It ap- 
peared advisable, therefore, to make a lodgment in the opposite 
forest.* 

« OarakBo de U V«ga» P. iL L. iL c. 1. 



CHAPTER XXm 

OF THE PERILOXTS PASSAGE OF THE OKSAT 1COKA8& 

1689. 

All the requisite preparations being made, two hundred picked 
nen sallied oat of the encampment, each carrying in his bosom 
his day's allowance, consisting of a little boiled or toasted maiie. 
Two honrs before dawn they traversed ^e defile of the forcst| 
9M silently as possible, xmtil they reached the water. They boob 
found the ford where the stones and roots and sunken logi 
had been cleared away ; keeping along this they came to the 
bridge of fallen trees and logs, across the deepest part of the 
ehanneL This they passed withont molestation from the Indi* 
ans, who had left the whole pass unguarded, not imagining thai 
the Spaniards wonld dare to penetrate the dense forest, or ford 
the deep and perihras passage of the morass by night. 

When they peroeiyed at daybreak, however, that they had 
passed the bridge, ihey mshed with cries and howls to dispute 
the passage of the morass yet to be traversed, which wais about 
a quarter of a league. The Spaniards received their attack man- 
folly : both parties fought up to the middle in water. The In- 
dians were soon repulsed and driven into the defile of the oj^Kh 
site forest, into which they could only enter one at a time. This 
deUe being so narrow, and walled in by an impervious forest, it 
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was easy to blockade the passage and keep the enemy from sally- 
ing forth. Forty men were ordered to do so, while the remain- 
ing hundred and fifty went to work to cut down trees and clear 
a place for the army to encamp. 

In this manner they remained all the day, the Indians in the 
bosom of the forest shouting and yelling, as if to frighten with 
their noise those whom they would not engage with their arms ; 
some of the Spaniards watching, the others felling trees and 
burning the fallen timber. When night came, each one remained 
where he chanced to be. Disturbed by the yells of the Indianfl, 
and obliged to maintain a constant vigil, the Spaniards passed a 
sleepless night. 

The next morning the troops undertook the passage, and al* 
iJiough they met with no opposition, found many difficulties in 
the ford, and, being obliged to pass one by one, were the whole 
day in crossing. 

By night they were all encamped on the cleared ground, 
where, however, they enjoyed but little sleep, in consequence of 
the yells and attacks of the enemy. 

At break of day they pressed forward through the defile 
ol the second forest, driving the Indians slowly before them, 
who retreated step by step, plying their bows incessantly, so 
thai every inch of the way had to be won at the edge of the 
sword. 

At length, after fighting onward for half a league, thej 
emerged from this dense and thorny forest into more open wood- 
land. Here, however, the Indians, foreseeing more scope for the 
horses, had taken precautions accordingly. 

It was in a part of this very morass, though not in this im- 
mddii^ neighlxvhood, that Pamphilo de Narvaei had been de- 
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Cfiaied about ten or elereii jean before ; and the Lidiaiis, profit- 
ing bj the ezperienoe then gained, and encouraged by th6 reeol- 
leotion of that trinmph, tnuted for like Baooess in the present 
instance. 

To render the mnoh dreaded horsee ineffaetiTe, they had 
Mocked up and traveised the open places of the forest with great 
lOgs, and branches tied from tree to tree; and in the dose 
and matted parts had made narrow passages by which they 
might dart forth, make an assault, and Tanish again in an 
instant. 

As soon, therefore, as the Spaniards entered this more open 
woodland, they were assailed by showers of arrows from every 
side. The Indians, scattered about among the thickets, sallied 
forth, plied their bows with intense rapidity, and plunged again 
into the forest The horses were of no avail ; the arquebusiers 
and ardiers seemed no longer a terror ; for in the time a Span- 
iard could make one discharge and reload his musket, or place 
another bolt in his cross-bow, an Indian would launch six or 
seven arrows ; scarce had one arrow taken flight before another 
was in the bow. 

In their hampered situation, the Spaniards found it impossi- 
ble to assault the enemy ; their only alternative was to defend 
themselves and press forward. All the while, too, that they were 
exposed to this galling fire, they were insulted by the taunts 
and threats of the enemy, who reminded them of their victory 
over Pamphilo de Narvaez, and menaced them with a like 
defeat. 

For two long leagues did the Spaniards toil and fi^^t their 
way forward through this forest; irritated and mortified by 
these galling attacks, vexatious taunts, and the impossiUlity of 
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retiluiiiiig; at length ihij em a rgri into aa opest and Iml 
oovBtry. Here, overjojed at being freed from this forest priaon, 
tliey gave xeias to their horaee and free Teat to their amotheied 
rage, and secured the plain^ lancing and catting down ereiy 
Indian they encountered, oat of renrei^ of their own anuoyanceSi 
and of the past defeat of Narraei. Bat few of the enemy were 
taken prisoners ; many ware pat to tiie sword ; and tfans did 
they soiFer severely for tiie presomptaoos confidence inspired hy 
former triamph oyer Spaniards.* 



«G««bMdehiycgi^P.iiIfciLaa. H«Rei% Hiit Ind, Deosd. vi L. 
m& 12. 



CHAPTER XHY. 

TBE INDIANS MAKE A DESPERATE STAND AT A DEEP 8TBBAM — THB 
SPANIARDS GAIN THE PASS AND ARRIVE AT THE INDIAN VILLAOE 
OF ANHATSA, IN THE PROVINCE OF APALACHBB. 

1689. 

The Spaniards had now arrived at the commenoement of a 
fertile region, covered with those villages and fields of grain finr 
which the province of Apalachee was famous throughout th^ 
conntij. Wearied with their toilsome march and inc e rt an t 
4ghting, they encamped for the night in the open plain, near a 
small village. Still they were deprived of the repose so neoesouj 
to them. All night they were distnrhed by yells and howliags, 
by repeated assaults, and flights of arrows disohaiged into tho 
camp. 

At daybreak they resnmed their march throng extensive 
fields of nudse, beans, pumpkins, and other vegetables, exteudUng 
on each side of the road as far as the eye oould reach, in- 
terspersed wiih small cabins, showing a numerous but scattered 
population. 

The inhabitants justified their ferocious and warlike reputa- 
tion, for th^ kept up ineessant attacks, sallying forth from tiieir 
dwellings, or starting up from corn-fields where they had lain in 
ambush; and though the Spaniards wreaked upon them a Uoody 
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reyenge, slAUghtering ihem witliont mercj, yet nothing oonld 
ebeek the fury of the sarnTors. 

After contending for two leagnes through the fields of com, 
the Spaniards came to a deep stream, bordered by forests;* 
where the Indians had erected palisades and barriers, to impede 
the passing of the horse, as well as to protect tiiemselyes. As 
this was one of the strongest and most important passes, and in 
a manner their last hope, they had prepared themselyes to defend 
it vigorously. 

Having reoonnoitered the pass, the Spaniards made arrange- 
ments accordingly. The best armed horsemen alighted, and 
buckling on their shields, advanced with swords and hatchets in 
hand, gained the pass,' and broke down the palisades and barriers. 
The Indians fought desperately to defend them ; several Span- 
iards were killed and many wounded, but they succeeded in 
forcing their way with less difficulty than they had apprehended. 

The stream forded, they marched two more leagues without 
opposition, through the same kind of fertile and cultivated coun- 
try ; then choosing a place clear from forests, encamped for the 
night. After four days and three nights of watching, toiling, and 
fighting, they needed repose, and had hoped, in this open place, 
where the horses had free career, that they should be able to en- 
joy it without molestation. The darkness of the night, however, 
encouraged the assaults of their restless and daring foes, and 
oUiged diem to keep up a constant vigil with their weapons in 
their hands. 

Bven the Indians who were captured evinced the implacable 
and unconquerable spirit for which the Apalachian tribe was fii^ 
mous. Though in the power of their enemies, tiiey continued to 

* ICr. M'Oiittodi mppoBes Ihis to be the iiv«r Udie. 
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cany an air of haaghtineas and defiance ; boasting of their origin, 
Taunting the valor of their nation, and telling the Spaniards that 
thej would soon arrive at the village of their cacique, where he 
and a host of warriors were waiting to destroy them. The name 
of this cacique was Capafi ; the first they had heard of, whose 
name diflFered from that of his village. Learning that this for- 
midable village was actually but about two leagues distant, Her- 
nando de Soto, on the following morning, which was the fifth 
since crossing the morass, put himself in the advance, with two 
hundred horse and a hundred foot. On their way they put all 
the Indians they met with to the sword. 

On reaching the village they found it recently deserted by 
the cacique and his men. They pursued them for some -distance, 
killed some of the Indians, and captured others ; but the cacique 
made his escape. They then took up their quarters in the village, 
whicb was named Anhayea,* and contained two hundred and fifty 
large and commodious houses : the Adelantado took possession 
of the dwelling of the cacique, which stood at one end of the vil- 
lage, and was superior to the rest.f 

In addition to this principal village, they understood that 
there were many others in the province, containing from fifty to 
a hundred houses, more or less, besides a multitude of dwellings 
scattered about the country. The province throughout was re- 
puted to be pleasant, the soil fertile, producing maize, cucumbers, 
beans, and wild plums ; the rivers abounded in fish, which the 
natives caught in vast quantities throughout the year, and dried 
for use.J 

* Portuguese Narrative, c. 12. 

f This Tillage is supposed to be in the neighborhood of the modem town 
of Tailahassee. Golonel Piekctt says, Indian traditions confimi this opimoii. 
X GarcilaBO de la Yegiy P. il L. ii c. 4. Portogtiese Nanrntive, c. 12. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

XUAX DE aHaSCO SETS OUT IN SEARCH OF THE OCEAN — THE ADVEH- 

TUBES HE MET WITH BT THE WAT. 

16S9. 

The army remained in the Tillage of Anbajea for sereral days, 
recruiting from its past toils, althongb the enemy did not fail to 
continue their attacks by night and day. The governor now sent 
out bands of horse and foot to explore the surrounding countiy 
for fifteen or twenty leagues. Two captains, the one named Arias 
Tinoco, the other, Andreas de Yasooncelos, were sent in different 
directions to the northward. They returned, the one in eight, 
and the other in nine days, having met with no adventures wor- 
thy of relation. Both reported that they had found many popu- 
lous villages, and that the country was fertile and free from 
morasses or extensive foresta A third captain had been sent 
about the same time to the southward : this was Juan de Anasco, 
the Contador of the army. He was one whom De Soto often 
chose for undertakings that required a stout heart and active 
spirit, though he was sometimes prone to be a little hasty in tem- 
per and positive in command. He had under his command forty 
horse and fifty foot, and was accompanied by Gonzalo Silvestre 
and Gomes Arias. The latter was a relation of the governor's 
wife, and a hardy soldier, seasoned in all kinds of perils and 
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misntades by Imnd and water, as most Spaniali adventoren were 
in tiiose days. He had seen roogh times in Moorish warfare ; 
had been a slave in Barbary ; and, to his adventurous valor, add- 
ed sage experienoe in oo«noiL 

Thus aooompanied, Jnan de Anasco set off towards the sonth 
in quest of the ooean, which was said to be less than thirty leagaes 
distant from Anhayea. He was guided in his expedition by an 
Indian, who professed great fidelity and attachment to the 
Spaniards. 

For two days they travelled over an excellent road, wide and 
level, passing two small rivers which were easily forded. Hero 
they came to the village of Ante, which was abandoned by the in- 
habitants, but well stocked with provisions. Taking with them a 
sapply for four days, they continued on by the same commodious 
road. At length the Indian diverged from it, and led the way 
into dense and thorny forests without any path. The ground 
was in many places rough and broken, and covered with fidlen 
trees. In other places were deep bogs covered with grass, that 
presented the appearance of firm land, but into which horse and 
foot sunk and floundered, and were almost smothered. 

In this wilderness they wandered about for five days, fire- 
quently crossing their former track, until their stock of pro- 
visions was nearly exhausted. Three times they came, as they 
thought, within sound of the distant surges of the sea, and each 
time the Indian struck in an opposite direction. In their vexa- 
tion and perplexity they began to suspect his fidelity, and thai 
he had a design to make them perish with hunger in this inextri- 
cable forest, even though he should share the same fate. These 
suspicions, however, they kept to themselves, for they had no 
other guides 
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They now detamined to retani to Ante, get m fresh sapplj 
of proyiBioiig, and renew their Bearch. Their retara was the 
mote toilsome, as thej had to retrace their footst^ throu^ 
fear of losing the road, and the mire of the bogs was so mueh 
trampled that they sank deeper in it than before. Four days did 
they keep on in this painful way, and their snspioions of their 
Indian guide reyived. They grew peevish in their eondnot 
towards him ; quarrels ensued between him and the soldiers ; he 
was beaten, and would have been slain on the spot, had not 
Aiiasco interfered. Exasperated to revenge, he watched an 
opportunity at night while the soldiers slept, and snatehing a 
brand from the fire, struck those who had maltreated him. This 
only brought on him severer punishment A chain was then put 
round his neck and the other end given to a solcUer, to ke^ close 
watch over him. 

The next morning, in the course of their rugged mareh, the 
giude, as he followed the soldier who had him in charge, sprang 
suddenly upon him, threw him to the ground, and b^n to 
trample upon him. 

Upon this the Spaniards fell upon the Indian with sword and 
pike : even Juan de Afiasco, losing all temper, raised himself in 
his stirrups, and with both hands, dealt him a terrible thrust 
with his lance ; after which, as he lay for dead, a hound was 
turned loose to tear him to pieces. 

Their guide being slain, and their anger being thus crudly 
i^peased, they began to think which way they should direct 
their steps. In this dilemma they turned to an Indian whom 
they had captured on their return to Ante. From him they 
gathered by signs, and a few words which they understood, that 
it would be impossible to go to the sea by their present route, on 
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aocount af the swamps and forests ; but that if they would 
letnm to Ante he would take them by a direct road to the coast, 
and to the very place where Pamphilo de Narvaei had built his 
Yessels and embarked. 

They had no alternative but to trust to this new guide, hop- 
ing that the fate of his predecessor would haye a salutary effect 
on him. They returned, therefore, to the village of Aute, after 
fifteen days of toilsome and fruitless wandering. 

As Gomez Arias and Oonzalo Silvestre were riding in the 
advance, they took two Indian prisoners, near to the village. On 
questioning them about the sea-coast, and the proper route to 
find it, they confirmed all that had been said by the present 
guide. The Spaniards comforted themselves with the hope, 
therefore, that they would now be able to aco<Hnplish the object 
of their journey ; and with this persuasion, slept soundly and 
contentedly that night, after all their toils. 



CHAPTER XIVL 

ilTAN 2>E jJaSCO AUKIYBB AT THE BAT, WHE&E HE FINDS TRACES 

OF PAMPHILO I>E NARVAEZ. 

1689. 

Ok the following daj Joan de Aflaseo and Ids followers set out 
once more from the TiUsge of Aute, uiider the gaidanoe of the 
three Indians, by the new ronte they pointed out The road 
was wide and open, free from any bad passages, excepting one 
narrow marsh, in which the horses did not sink over tJietr let- 
locks. They had not journeyed more than two leagues when 
they arriTcd at a spacious bay,* and, proceeding along its shores, 
came at last, to their great joy, to the rery place where the un- 
fortunate Pamphilo de Nanraes and his people had sojourned. 
Here were the remains of a rude forge, where the iron work for 
the Tcsseb had been wrought ; and around it lay scattered char^ 
coal and cinders. There were large trunks of trees, also, hol- 
lowed out into troughs, in which the horses had been fed ; and 
not far off lay the bones of the horses that had been killed. 

The Spaniards gased with melai^choly interest on these relies 
of a disastrous expedition, and eagerly sought to glean from 
their savage guides farther particulars respecting NarTaes and 



* ETidenUy the Bfty of Si Marine or Apelacfaee. See Chukmiix Joor- 
nil HistoiMicifl^ Let xzxit; 
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men. The Indiaiui had picked up some Spanish phrases 
during the time that Narraei sojourned here ; with these, aided 
by signs, and by words of their own language, partly understood 
by their hearers, they eontriyed to giye smne account of the 
iransaotions at the bay. They led the Spaniards, step by step, 
oyer the scenes yisited by Naryaei ; showed the place where ten 
of his men had been surprised and slain ; and pointed out eyery 
spot where things of note had happened to that ill-starred com- 
mander. 

Afiasco and his companions searched in eyery direction to 
find if any letter had been left in the hollow of a tree, or any 
inscription on the bark, as was the common practice with discoy- 
erers, but found nothing of the kind. They then ranged along 
the shores of the bay to the sea, which was three leagues distant. 
Here, finding some old canoes cast upon the beach, ten or twelye 
expert swimmers embarked in them and sounded the bay, in the 
mid-channel of which they found sufficient depth for large shipSb 

After thisy they placed signals in the hi|^t trees, so as to 
be apparent to any one sailing along the coast ; and took down, 
in writing, a minute aocount of the place and its bearings, for the 
information of any one who might henceforth seek it Haying 
taken these precautions, they made the best of their way back to 
the army. I>e Soto was rejoiced to see them, for their long 
absence had caused him great uneariness. He was highly satis- 
fied, also, to learn that they had discoyered so excellent a harbor, 
and the yery one from which PamphUo de Naryaea had set 
with his iltfiited barks. 



CHAPTER XXVE 

THE EXPEDITION OF JUAN DE ANASCO AND mS BAND OF THQLTT 

T&OOPEKS. 

U89. 

As the season was &r advanoed, De Soto resdired to proceed no 
&rtker fbr the present, but to winter in this abundant prorinoe 
of Apalachee. He caused the Tillage of Anhajea, therefore, to 
be strongly fortified, additional buildings to be erected for bar- 
racks, and the surrounding country to be foraged for a stock of 
proyisions. In the mean time, friendly messages and presents 
were repeatedly sent to the cacicjue Capafi. He, however, rejected 
all overtures, and buried himself in a dense forest, surrounded 
by morasses and perilous defiles. 

As De Soto saw no use in keeping up a garrison at Hurri- 
higua, in the bay of Espiritu Santo, he determined to send 
orders to Pedro Galderon to break up his encampment there, 
dispatch the vessels which lay in the harbor, and mareh with tlie 
forces under his command to rejoin 'the army in their winter 
quarters. How to get these ord^s to Pedro Galderon was now 
the question; for whoever bore the message would have to 
retrace the wilderness through which the army had marched, to 
re^cross the deep and rapid rivers, thread the gloomy forests and 
miry swamps, and, as it were, run the gauntlet through tribes of 
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and oroel fla^agefl, flmartiikg from late eonfliiHs, and fhint- 
ing for rerenge. 

After mature coBsiderationy he resolved to intnut tlie peril- 
CUB enterprise to a band of troopers, snfieient in nomber to make 
liead against a oonsideraUe force of sayages, yet not too numerous 
to move with aeoreoy and expedition. 

No sooner did he propose the daring errand than there was a 
competition anumg the young eayaliers of the army to be sent upon 
it; for the very danger excited their ardor. De Soto chose from 
among them thirty prime lances, and appointed as their lea^Mr 
the stout-hearted and well-tried Joan de Aiiaseo. Al<mg with 
him went the shrewd and hardy Gomes Arias, his oomxade in the 
late expedition to the bay of Ante. 

Among the hmoes was one Pedro Moron, a mestiio, or half- 
blood, between Spaniard and mulatto, a native of the island of 
Cuba. This soldier, beside being an admirable swimmer, was 
gifted with a scwt almost equal to that of a dog ; so that he had 
often, in the island of Cuba, winded and traced a fugitive Indian 
into the thickets and caves in which he had hid himself He 
also could scent fire at the distance of a league, though no light or 
smoke was to be perceived.* In company with him went another 
mestizo, his friend and countryman, likewise a native of Cuba. 

It was on the 20th of Novemberf (1539) that this small and 
intrepid band set out on their hazardous errand. As celerity of 
movement was all important, each horseman was lightly equipped 
with a casque, a coat of mail under his double^ and a lance ; a 
pair of alfoijas or wallets were slung across the saddle-bow, in 
which, beside a small supply of food for himself, and com for his 
steed, he had two or three spore horseshoes, and a few nails. 

•Garoaaiodelayeg^P.iLIhacT. f F^^oS^^^ ^^^'^^^"^ 

1 
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Long brfofe Ae day dttwned thegalhiit troopers were on ike 
roed.* PreflttDg forwmid, they eoonred along at fall speed, iAm 
praetieable, fearing lest tlie rumor of Aeir oomiiig Biigktpieoede 
them, and give the Indiaaa time to assemble and dif^mte the 
psssss. Otrertaldng two of the natives, they put Aem to deaA, 
to {Hrevent their giving the akrm to their oomiadfle soattered 
aboat the lieMs. They traversed the erUnmve motaas and vast 
A«eets of Apalaohee, without opposition, and hahed in an open 
plain on its skirts \ ten of tlieir nomber keeping watch while the 
remainder slept 

Ere it was l]|^t they were again in their saddles, and made 
the best of tiieir way over that desert traot of eooi^ry lying be- 
tween the morass of Apalaohee and the village of Osachile. Ap- 
prehensive that the Indians might have heard of their aj^Hroaoh, 
and WDvld make stout resistance in the village, Afiaseo ordereda 
halt As night dosed in, they pushed onward with great caution, 
and came in sight of the village about midnighl Not sU^ing 
to reconnoitre, they loosened their reim, clapped spurs to their 
horses, and dashed through at full speed. Having galloped about 
a league further, they struck off their course for a short distsnee, 
and halted for the remainder of the night ] having travelled this 
day more than thirteen leagves. 

At daybreak they resumed their journey, putting their horses 
to tlieir speed, as numbers of the natives were scattered about 
the fields^ and might give the alarm. Thus, they went live 
leagues on a scamper to the river Osadiile, at the risk of their 
horses ; but these were, luckily, so high mettled that they suffer- 
ed but little. 

* Hie acoomtt of iliis romantic and periloas ezpedkioii of flie Ikirtf 
tmopan^ ii antirely from tlie looa GarcBaao de b Ycfi^a. Tba Porta^ime 
Banativa aiakaa yeiy Inaf mentkn of it 
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On approaching the riyer, Gonzalo Silyestre, who had pushed 
liifl horse more than his companions, was in adyanoe. He was 
fearful lest the riyer should haye swollen since the army crossed 
it. Fortiuiately, howeyer, the water had fallen. He was so 
oyeijojred that he plnnged in with his horse, swam the stream, 
and mounted the bank on the opposite side. When his com- 
panions came np they were rejoiced to see him on the opposite 
hank, for they had entertained the same fear, that the riyer might 
haye increased : they all da8he4 in, gained the other side without 
accident, and, with light hearts, dismounted and made their 
break&st on the green-sward. 

They were soon again on horse, and at a moderate pace ap- 
proached the yillage of Yitachueo. Thinking to haye found the 
plaee as they had left it, they looked forward to some seyere fight- 
ing with the inhabitants, and expected to pass through it at the 
point of the sword. A consultation was held, and it was resohred, 
that none should stop to fight, but at full gallop cut their way 
through the enemy ; for the death of one of their number, or of 
a horse, would be a serious loss, and increase the perils of theez- 
pediti n. Thus determined, they spurred on, and were soon re- 
lieyed from their apprehensions. They found the yiUage a scene 
of utter desolation ; the houses burnt, the walls thrown to the 
ground, and the bodies of the Indians who had fallen on the day 
of battle, heaped up into a mound, and left unsepulchred. The 
Spaniards afterwards learnt that the uatiyes had destroyed and 
deserted this yillage, from an idea that it had been built on an 
eyil and ill-iated site ; and they had left the corses of their peo- 
ple unburied, food for carrion birds and wild beasts, because, ac- 
cojrding to their superstitious belief the unfortunate and defeat- 
ed in battle were infamous and accursed. 



CHAPTER XXVItt 

CONTINUATION OF THE BOLD AND PEEILOUS ErPEDITION OF JUAN DB 

Aff ASCO, AND HIS THIRTT LANCES. 

1589. 

The Spaniards checked their steeds, and wonnd slowly through 
the rains of the village, wondering at the desolation around them. 
They had left it but a short distance behind them, when they en- 
countered two Indian warriors, on a hnnUng ezpediti<m, who took 
refage under a large walnut tree. One of them, howerer, quit- 
ting the tree, made an attempt to reach the woods on the oppo- 
site side of the road, but two horsemen dashed after him, and be- 
fore he attained this asylum, transfixed him with their lauccs. 

The other Indian, of more courageous spirit, kept his station 
under the tree ; and, as fortune usually favors the daring, hs mat 
with a better fate. Fixing an arrow in his bow, he fecxlcasly 
fiieed the Spaniards, who came galloping one behind the other, 
snd threatened to shoot, should they approach him. Some of the 
cavaliers, piqued at his defiance, would fain have dismounted to 
attack him lance in hand. 

Afiasco, however, represented to them that there was neither 
valor nor prudence in attacking a desperate man ; especially at % 
time when the death, even of a horse, would be deeply felt ; and 
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wlien they were badly provided with medioines to heal the wound* 
ed. He then wheeled his hone, and they made a large einmit 
from the road, lest the Indian shoold shoot any of the horses as 
they passed : for this they dreaded most He allowed them all 
to pass, and finding that, instead of attacking him, they had turn- 
ed on <me side, he started after them, taunting them for flying from 
a single foe. At this moment a shrill and wild outcry rose from 
every part of the surrounding fields and forests. Savages started 
up on all sides, and called upon each other to barricade the road. 
But the Spaniards gave their horses the reins and spur, and 
soon left the enemy behind them. This night, the third of th«r 
wayfiffing, they halted in a level and beautiful plain, having tra- 
velled seventeen leagues since mormng ; the last ei^t through 
the province of Y itaohuco. 

On the fourth day they journeyed other seventeen leagues 
through the same province. The natives, thirsting for revenge^ 
on account of their late defeat, were on the alert; and seeing 
the Spaniards passing through tibieir country with so small 
a force, determined to massacre them. They sent seven Indian 
runners ahead to spread the alarm of the coming of the white 
men, that their warriors might assemble at some narrow pass and 
dispute the way. The Christians, however, suspecting their 
designs, pushed on so close upon the runners, that they took 
them all prisoners. At nightfidl they encamped as usual in an 
open plain. 

A little past midnight they roused themselves from their 
slumber^, and by sunrise had already travelled five leagues, and 
arrived at the river Ochali, where, on a former occasion, the 
Indians had killed the hound with their arrows. They hoped to 
find the river with less water than when they had crossed it, but. 
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OH tbe eontnry, itluid ovniowed hs IwiIdi, and was bow m deqi, 
turbid stroun, boiling and foaming with whirlpools, foarf ol eyon 
to look upon, and dangerous to traverse. 

The Spaniards held an earnest oonsnltauon for a few mo- 
ments I the first object was to seoore ihe oppoate bank before 
the Indians should arrire there. It was determined, therefore, 
that twehre of the best swimmers, stripping themselves of every 
thing exoept their casques and coats of mail, and disencumbering 
their horses of saddles and saddle-bags, and taking only their 
lanoes in their hands, should swim their steeds to the oppoute 
bank, and take post there, to protect the crossing of their com- 
panions with the baggaga At the same time, fonrteen were, 
wiA all speed, to eonstmct a raft of drift-wood, to transport the 
baggage, and such of the party as could not swim ; while four 
were to mount guard at their present post, until all should be 
effected. 

All this was no sooner agreed upon than it was put into 
execution. The twelve swimmers threw off all superfluous 
clothes, and, taking lance in hand, urged their horses into the 
raging stream. Eleven of them hmded in safety at a large 
opening on the opposite bank: the twelfth was Juan Lopei 
Oaoho, page to the governor — ^the same youth who once accom- 
panied Ch>nzalo Silvestre on his perilous errand to the camp. In 
attempting to cross, he drifted with his horse somewhat below 
the opening. Finding he could not stem the current up to tiic 
place where his companions landed, he let his horse swim lower 
down the river, and sought some other landing-place. He at- 
tempted several times to scramble up the bank, but it was like a 
wall, and there was no foothold for the horse. He was com- 
pelled, therefore, to return to the opposite shore, but before he 
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reaohed it, Iiis horse began to fidter throng fatigae. He ealled 
out for saeoor to his oompanions who were felling wood for the 
raft Four of them threw themselves into the water, and 
dragged him and his horse to shore. By the time they reaehed 
it, the poor youth was so chilled and exhausted that he was more 
like a corpse than a Eying being. 

Leaving the cavaliers to complete the crossing of the riyeri 
we will cast a look back to the camp, to notice the proceediogi of 
its carefol commander. 



CHAPTER XHL 

DB SOTO's ENTERPIUSE AGAINST THE CACIQUE OF CAPAFL 

1689. 

Havino diflpatched Joan de Aiiasoo and his thirty lanoafl on 
their expedition, the next thought of De Soto was for the securi- 
ty and comfort of his army. Ever since he had been quartered 
in the Tillage of 4^nhayea, the Indians had kept np a series of 
harassing attacks and alarms, by day and ni^i The whole 
neighborhood was beset by them, lurking about in ambush, so 
that a soldier could not stray a bow-shot from the camp withoat 
being waylaid and assaulted. 

Knowing the devotion of the Indians to their chieftains, it 
occurred to De Soto, that if he could once get Capafi, the cacique 
of Apalachee, in his power, his subjects would cease from their 
stratagems and attacks. It was a long time, howcTcr, before he 
could get upon the traces of the cacique, or discoYor wbero he 
had concealed himself, for he did not take the field with his war- 
riors like the other chieftains. In fact, Capafi, though redoubt- 
able from hb sovereign power, was so enormously fat and un- 
wieldy, that he could not walk, nor even stand. He went about 
in his dwelling on his hands and knees, and, on moving from 
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pkee to place, was borne in a litter on the dionlders of hie 
nbjeets. 

At length De Soto reoeived intelligenoe that the eaoiqae had 
posted himself in the midst of a dense and eztensire forest, 
about eight leagues from the camp, sorronnded bj tangled thick- 
ets and treacherous morasses, so as to be almost inaeeessiUot 
It was, moreoyer, fortified in their strongest manner, and garri- 
s<Mied by the ohoioest Apalachian warriors, so as to be deemed 
by them perfectly impregnable. 

As an enterprise against Uus stronghold was one of peculiar 
peril, Be Soto, with his accustomed intrepidity, took it upon him- 
sel^ and, at the head of a body of horse and foot, made his way 
in three days, with great difficulty, to the Indian citadel, the 
constmction of which deserres particular mention. 

In the heart of this close and imperrious forest, a piece of 
ground was cleared and fortified for the residence of the cacique 
and his warriors. The only entrance or outlet was by a narrow 
path, cut through the forest. At every hundred paces this path 
was barricaded by palisades and trunks of trees, at each of which 
was posted a guard of the brayest warriors. Thus the fat 
cacique wad ensconced in the midst of the forest, like a spider in 
the midst of his web, and his deyoted subjects were ready to do- 
fend him to the last gasp. 

When the goyemor arrived at the entrance of the perilous 
defile, he found the enemy well prepared for its defence. The 
Spaniards pressed forward, but the path was so narrow that tho 
two foremost only could engage in the combat. They gained 
the first and second palisade at the point of the sword. Here it 
was necessary to cut the osiers and other bands with which the 

Indians had fitstened the beams. While thus occupied, they 

7* 
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wmpe exposed to a galling fire, and reoeirdd many inmnda. Noi- 
wiihstanding all these obstacles, they gained one palisade alter 
ike other, ontiL bj hard fighting, thej arrived at the pkee of 
reAige of the oaeique. 

Here iras the hottest of the battle. The Indians, driven to 
desperation by the imminent peril of their eaoiqne, thew them- 
sebres upon the swords and spears of the Spaniards. The latter 
were animated by the sight of their wished-for prey, and by the 
example and voice of De Soto, who not only fonght as nsnal, in 
the thi<^est of the affray, but called on his men by name, and 
cheered them on to action. 

The conflict lasted a long time, with many feats of prowess 
on both sides. The Indians, however, for want of defensive 
armor, fought on unequal terms, and were most of them cut 
down. The caciqne called out to the survivors to surrender. 
The latter, having done all that good soldiers could do, and 
seeing all their warlike eiforts in vain, threw themselves on their 
knees before the governor, and offered up their own lives, but 
entreated lum to spare the life of their cacique. 

De Soto was moved by their valor and their loyalty ; reeehr- 
ing them with kindness, he assured them of his pardon for the 
past, and that thenceforth he would consider them as frienda 
Gapafi, not being able to walk, was borne in the arms of his 
attendants to kiss the hands of the governor, who, wdl pleased 
to have him in his power, treated him with urbanity and 
kindness.* 

«TheIii(ca,P.ilL.aalO. 
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Be Soto returned weU plewsed to the Tillftge of Anbayea, iatter- 
isg himself that the molestation from the Bavagea would now he 
at an end, nnee he held their caoiqne a eaptive. His hopet| 
howeyer, were run, for the Indians, freed from the charge ni 
proteoting their ehnf tain, now deyoted themselyes to molestli^ 
the Christians. The general considered this a hase instanoe of 
ingratitnde, seeing that he had refrained from ravaging tlieooQS> 
try, and he threatened Oapafi to commence a war of extermina- 
tion against his people. 

The cacique expressed mnoh grief at their conduct, and 
informed Be Soto that the most eminent of them were concealed 
in a thick forest, five or ax leagues from the campb He offered 
to go there, gvarded hy a body of Spaniards, and persuade them to 
submit, adding, that no messages would avail, as they would not 
be couTinoed that he was not a prisoner in irons, and badly 
treated. Be Soto, acoordin|^y, ordered a company of hone and 
foot to escort him, charging them to watch him dooely, and not 
allow him to escape. They left the tillage before morning, and, 
dtreetiag ihetr march in a southerly diseotion, readied the toxmk 
aboutsnnset 
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Here the cacique sent Bome Indians of his train to his war- 
riors, who were concealed in the forest, with orders for them to 
assemble before him on the following morning. Trusting that 
the order of Capafi would be punctually obeyed, the Spaniards 
betook themselyes to rest for the night, having first placed senti- 
neb at the outposts, and a strong guard around the cacique ; 
whose unwieldy bulk, in fact, seemed a stifficient guarantee for his 
safety. Partly through negligence, however, and partly through 
weariness from three days' journey, sentinehs and all fell asleep. 
Upon this, the wily cacique, watching his opportunity, crawled 
on all fours through the drowsy camp, and soon fell in with a 
prowling party of his subjects, who raised him on their shoulders, 
and bore him off to the forest. 

When morning came, and the Spaniards awoke from sleep, 
the cacique was not to be seen. They beat up the surrounding 
forest, but without success. Each one wondered, and questionod 
the other, how so unwieldy a man had escaped without being seen 
or heard. The sentinels all swore that they had been exceedingly 
vigilant on their parts; it was unanimously agreed, therefore, 
that the Indians must have conjured up some demon to carry 
him off through the air. They set off on their return, deeply 
mortified; followed by the Indians at a distance, taunting 
and jeering them, but offering no other molestation. They 
arrived in the camp much orest-fidlen, and invented a thousand 
fiiUes to account to the governor and hiB officers for the escape 
of the prisoner. They all certified that they had witnessed 
strange sights that night, and insisted that the cacique oould 
not have escaped unless he had been spirited away by devils, so 
unwieldy was his bulk, and so vi^lant had been their wateb* 
Ailness. 
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Tbe governor, tliongh aware that thej had neglected their 
dnty, knew there was no remedy, and pretended to be oonvinced 
of the trath of what they had represented. He increased their 
satisfaction hy saying that the Indians were snch notorions 
necromancers, that they might have performed even 'more won* 
derfxil feats than conjuring off a fat cacique. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

COimNUATION OF THE EXPEDITXOir OF TDAX DE AJTaSCO AHD HBB 
TRIItTT LAlfCES, AND WHAT FURTHER BEf^L THBIL 

1689. 

We miut now return to the thirty oayaliers whom we left pre- 
paring to oro08 the river Ocali. Those employed in felling the 
timber, in a short time finished the raft; for they were provided 
for such emergencies with hatchets and cords ; they fiuitened two 
large ropes to it under the water, by which it was to be drawn, 
backwards and forwards, from bank to bank. 

Two good swimmers carried one of the ropes to the opposite 
shore. They had but just accomplished this, when the Indians 
of Ocali rushed dOwn to the river to assail them. The eleven 
cavaliers who had crossed to the opposite bank, dosed with 
them, kiUed some and put the rest to flight, and remuned mas- 
ters of the field, excepting that flights of arrows were discharged 
at thrad from a distance. 

The combat ceased, they called out lustily for their cloaks to 
be sent over on the first raft, as a north wind had risen, and 
being dripping wet, with no other covering but shirts and coats 
of may, they were suffering from the cold. 

The rafts made several voyages to and fro, before all the bag- 
gmidf and such of the Spaniards as conld not awiaii were ferried 
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aeroM. As hst as thej landed thej hastened to join ilieir com-, 
rades, who were keeping the thickening host of savages at hay ; 
two only remained to nnload the raft. 

Hie fonr horsemen who had heen posted as a rearguard, to 
proteet the men as they embarked, had suooeeded in eorerii^ 
ihem from assault. Two of them, Hernando Athanasio and Oon* 
sale Silvestre, remaxned for the last crossing of the raft ; which, 
as there would be no one left to keep back the saTagee, would be 
the most perilous. When the raft was laden and ready for the 
trayerse, Athanasio sprang upon it, leading his horse into the 
water to swim alongside. Silrestre then chavged upon the sav- 
ages, drove them to a distanoe from ike shore, returned at full 
Bpeedj leaped from his horae, urged him into t^ie waiter, east loose 
tho fastening of the raft, and, sprin|^g upon it, gave signal fiMr 
it to bo hauled over to the opposite bank. 

All this was aeo<nB|dished with sudi promptness aiid aetivityy 
t.h«t they ware already halfway acroas the river, and out of dan* 
gar, before the Indians could reaeh the shorou 

In all this crossing, the horses performed their part to admi- 
ration. They required no spur nor soouxge, and scaroe any 
leading ; they never flinched nor hesitated, but seemed to eom- 
preliond their real da^iger that an enemy was hovering near, 
and that their safety depended upon tibeir doeility and perleot 
obcdienoa 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon when all had crossed the 
river, neither man nor horse having received a wound. They 
made for the village, where they purposed resting, as Juan Lopes 
Cache had been so long in the water that he was eonq^letely 
chilled, and afq^eared like a statue^ without the power of movii^ 
handocftok 
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The Indiaaa oppeaed their approMsh to the TiUage until their 
inreB e&d ehildxen had time to fly to the wood0> when they alao 
abandoned the place. The SpaniardB entered and halted in the 
middle of the publie sqvare, fearing to qnarter in the dweUingB, 
lest, being eeparated, the Indians mi^t snrroo&d and make 
them priflonen. 

They boilt fbnr hnge fires in the sqnave, near whioh they laid 
poor Joan Lopei and covered him with the oloaka of his com- 
rades. One of his frimidB gave him a dry shirt which he chanced 
te^ have with him, at this time a most acceptable gift. 

They remained in the Tillage the rest of the day, in a state of 
ansiety. The sitnati^^n of Joan Lopes rendered it imposnbk for 
him to travel this night, yet they feared the delay might give tho 
natives time to spread the alarm and barricade the read. They 
leeolved, however, come what mi^t, they wonld place the heallk 
of their companion before any othw consideration. Accordingly, 
they tethered one half the horses, and M, them with maise, while 
the remainder walked the rounds. Some oecnpied themselves in 
drying their saddles and the clothes which had been soaked in 
the water, and others in replenishing the saddlebags with mauc ; 
fcr, notwithstanding there was an abnndanoe of dried grapes aiid 
phuDS, and various other fmits, they took nothing bnt Indian 
com, which answered as food both for themselves and horses. 

As night dosed in, mounted sentinels patrolled round tho 
village and its vicinity. About the mid watdi, two of them, 
while going the rounds, heard a low murmuring noise, as of men 
approaching. One started off to put his comrades on their guard, 
while the other remained to reconnoitre. In the brightness of 
the starlight he descried a large and obsemro mass of savages 
moving towards the village, and hastened to give the alarm. The 
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Spanbards, finding that Juan Lopes was somewhat reoovered, 
threw sereral eleaks OTer him, and mounted him and fiuitened 
him in the saddle, while one of his comrades led his horse bj 
the reins* In this manner thej left the village in deep silence, 
before the enemy arrired, and so expeditiously did they traTel, 
that at daybreak they were six leagues from OoalL 

With the same expedition they hurried through the populous 
country, that the rumor of their approach might not precede 
them ; killing all the Indians they encountered near the road, 
lest they should give the alarm. Through the uninhabited tracts 
they slackened their pace, that the horses might rest and breathe, 
to be ready to run when it should be necessary. Thus passed 
this day, which was the sixth of their wayfaring, baring journeyed 
almost twenty leagues, a part of the distance through the province 
of Acuera, a country peopled by very warlike savages. * 

The seventh day Pedro de Atienza complained of being sud- 
denly ilL They made light of his complaint, and, not to lose 
time on the road, urged him forward. He continued from time 
to time to complain, but without being attended to, until baring 
ridden for several hours, he fell dead beside his horse. His com* 
rades were shocked at his sudden fate, and at their own want of 
sympathy in his sufferings. No time was to be lost, however, in 
eeremoniab. They silently dug a grave with their hatchets, 
buried him by the wayside, and then rode on, ruminating on tiie 
loss of a brave soldier and a well-tried comrade. 

That night they encamped on the border of the great morass, 
after travelling twenty leagues. It was bitter cold, in oonsequcnoe 
of a keen north wind, and they were compelled to build huge 
fires at the risk of warning the Indians. Twenty of these would 
have been sufficient to dispute this pass, and massacre every one 
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of ihmxkj M thejr woald po nBOM it great adTAiitBge in their eaaoes, 
whiU the Spaniards conld not arail theiafelTei of th«r horaea, 
DMther had thej archen nor oroas-bowi to didodge the enemy. 
Thna troubled and anxioos, one-third of their number kept watch 
at a time, while the othen slept, to gain strength for the fittigiieB 
of the ooming day. 



CHATTER XXm 

PAMAOB C9 TBE OEBAT M01L48&— IHK TKOOPEaS 8UFFB& FROM 
BXTREME COLD— THE VEXATION OF OOXEZ AAIAS. 

16M. 

Ths Spamards had slept but a few hours when thej were awa- 
kened by the sufferings of Juan De Soto, who had been companion 
of Pedro Atienza, and who died almost as suddenly as his com- 
rade, being oyercome by ezcessiye fatigue. 

Some of the troop fled from the neighborhood of the corpse, 
crying that the plague had broken out among them and caused 
these sudden deaths. The old soldier, Gomei Yarias, was vexed 
at their panic and their clamor. ''Plague enough have you,'' 
said he,. ^ in your journey, from which you cannot fly, do what 
yon may. If you fly from us, whither will you go ? You are 
not on the river banks of Seville, nor in its olive groves.** 
Upon this, the fugitives returned and joined in the prayers for 
the dead, but would not aid in interring the body, insisting that 
ho had died of the dreaded pestilence. 

When the day dawned, they prepared to pass the morass. 
Eight of the Spaniards, who could not swim, made for the bridge 
over the deepest part of the morass, and having replaced its rail- 
ing, carried over the saddles of the horses and the clothes of thehr 
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oompftnioiifl. The remainder, perfectly naked, Tanlted upon tbeir 
hones, and endeayored to force them into the water ; but it was 
80 cold that they shrank back. They then attached ropes to the 
halters, and four or five of them swam to the middle of the car- 
rent to drag the horses after them, while others stmck them 
behind with long poles. The horses, howeyer, planted their feet 
firmly in the ground, and eonld not be moyed. 

Two or three were at length nrged into the stream a short 
distance, bat when they came to the deep water, the cold was so 
great that they tamed back, dragging the swimmers after tiieia. 
For more than three hoars they thus labored in yain. At length 
they sacceeded in forcing two horses oyer, one of which belonged 
to the leader Jaan de Afiasco, the other to Gonzalo de Silyestre. 
Both of these cayaliers, being of the number of those who ooold 
not swim, had already passed by the bridge. As soon as their 
horses were broaght oyer, they saddled and mounted them, to be 
ready for action should any enemy approach. 

Notwithstanding two horses had thus led the way, none other 
could be preyailed upon, either by coaxing or cudgelling, to fol- 
low Gomez Arias, the hardy and weather-beaten soldier, was 
diief of the nineteen companions who, entirely naked, were labor- 
ing up to their waists in water, to compel the horses to cross ; and 
Arias had toiled more than all the rest They had now been in 
the water for more than four hours, exposed to the keen north 
wind, and so thoroughly chilled that their naked bodies wen) 
almost black. They were wearied in flesh, and yexed in spirit ; 
and seeing all their exertions useless, were almost driyen to 
despair. 

At this juncture, Juan de Anasco, haying saddled and 
mounted his horse, as has been stated, adyanced on the opposite 
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nde, M fiu* 18 1m oould ford, imiil he readied the edge of the 
deep ehanneL He wae enraged that no more horaee had heen 
made to crom orer ; and, without iBquiring the reason, or regard- 
ing the comfortless plight of Gomea Arias and his eomTades, 
attributed it to a want of respect and obedience to him as 
leader. In great dudgeon at the idea, he cried out in a loud and 
choleric voioe, ^ Oomes Arias, bad luck to jou 1 why do jou not 
pass those horses oyer?" 

The spleen of honest Gomei, who was a rough soldier, was 
already sufficiently roused by the toils, and sufferings, and veza^ 
tions he had endured, and this speech of his commander nettled 
him to the quick. Casting a grim and surly glance at ARasco, 
^ Bad luck to you F cried he, " and to the drab of a cur that 
bore you. There you sit on your horse, comfortably clad and 
wrapped up in your cloak, and neyer think that we have been 
here for more than four hours in the water, half froien with cold, 
and doing all in our power. Dismount — ^with a curse to you f 
and oome here, and we shall see how much better you can do 
than we have done." 

Juan de AAasco, though prone to be passionate, recollected 
himself in his anger, and restrained his tongue. The companions 
of Gomes Arias told him the true state of the case : he saw that 
he bad been wrong in speaking so abruptly to the Teteran, whose 
rough reply was incited by his vexatious situation, rather than by 
any personal disrespect 

Juan de Aflasco often drew upon himself like rebufis in this and 
other expeditions, by the hastiness of his tongue and temper ; for 
there is nothing of which a partisan commander, in these rough 
adTcnturous scouting parties, ought to be more observant, than to 
treat his comrades with kindness and civility. When any toils 
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■ad havMiipfl are to be enaonniered, he ahoidd ezoile iliem by 
word* ; and when it beeomes neaoawry to uae the latter, they 
aheaU be load aad temperate, aa they do not ooet aiore thaa 
haiah ones, aad are infinitely more effeotnaL 



GHAFTEB XXUn. 

THET CAPTUIIE SOMS OF THE NATIVES — PERPLKXEB WITH FEAK8 
FOR THE SAFBTT OF THE OAE&ISON AT HISRIHIGUA — THEIR 
ARRIVAL THERE. 

1689. 

Whbn the diflcord was appeased the Spaniards reiieived dieir 
efTorto, and the noontide sun having somewhat tenured the 
coldness of the water, the hoffse« w^re slowly foroed acxoss, so 
tluit by three in the afternoon all had passed over. 

They were^ indeed, in a wretched plight, drenebed with wi^dr, 
worn oat with ezeesaiTe toil, benumbed with oold, ezhavstod 
with hanger; and, what was worse, had bat scanty provisieas 
wherewith to ^ ecroit their strength and spirits. They ottered 
no complaint or repinings, however, bat rejoiced to have crossed 
thifl moeh dreaded paas, and thmt no enemy had opposed Ihem ; 
for, had bat fifty of the savages hemmed them in, where woold 
have beoi these brave cavaliers? The n^i^eet cf the Indians in 
attacking them was, most probably, owing to'the djstance of the 
morass horn any hamlet or village, and it was now the winter 
season, daring which time the natives, aa they went naked, seldom 
left their hoases. 

The Spaniards agreed to pass this lught in an extensive 
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pl%in, near the morass, for they and their horses were so amoh 
&tigaed that they could not travel a step. They made large 
fires, therefore, to warm themselyes, and found consolation in the 
reflection, that from this place to Hirrihigoa, whither they were 
journeying, they would encounter no difficult passes. 

When night came they slept with the same precautions as 
lefore, and resumed their march before daybreak. In this way 
they trayelled two days without meeting any thing worthy of 
note. The horses of the two companions who had died went 
free, saddled and bridled, sometimes following the others, some- 
times taking the lead, and keeping as regularly to the route as if 
they had riders to guide theuL The night of the tenth day of 
their journey was passed within three leagues of the village of 
Mucoso. 

A little past midnight they were again in the saddle. They 
had not gone far before Pedro Moron, the half-blood, so noted 
for the quickness of his scent, suddenly cried out, ^ Take heed f 
I smeU fire at no great distance.'' They looked about them, but 
eottld see nothing of the kind, nor could they perceive the sm^ 
of fire. 

After proceeding about a league further, Moron agun came 
to a halt ^ I task certain,*' said he, " tibat there is a fire some- 
where, close at hand." They now proceeded warily, keeping a 
sharp look-out, and after a little while discovered a fire in a for- 
est hard by. Drawing silently near, they perceived a number of 
Indians, with their wives and children, seated around it, eookiBg 
and eating fish. Thottf^ they supposed them to be suljeots to 
the friendly cacique Mucoio, th^ resolved to capture as many 
as they could, and ascertain whether this chieftain continued at 
peace with Pedro Calderon. In ease he did not^ ib^ would be 
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able to retain them prisoners of war and send them a0 slaves to 
Havana. Thej accordingly dashed forward to surround them. 
The savages started up on hearing the sudden tramp of the 
horsQS, and made for the woods. Many eluded pursuit in the 
darkness of the night, and many escaped in the thickets. They 
took prisoners about twenty persons, women and children ; who 
oontinually called out the name of Ortiz, desiring to remind 
the Spaniards of the past kindness of their cacique. But these 
availed nothing ; they were detained prisoners. 

The half starved Spaniards, without dismounting, made a 
greedy meal on the fish, not waiting to olennse them from the 
sand with which the trampling of the Indians and the horses had 
covered them. 

Refreshed by their hasty repast, they continued their journey, 
keeping clear of the village of Hucozo. After travelling five 
leagues, the horse of Juan Lopez Cacho gave out ; having never 
recovered from his sufferings in crossing the river Ocali. His 
rider had fared better, having been restored, partly by the sud- 
deil alarm in the night, abd chiefly, by the natural vigor of his 
age, being not more than twenty years old. Throughout the 
residue of the journey he had been as active as any of his com- 
panions. 

Finding it impossible to get the horse on, although within 
%ix. leagues of the end of his journey, they left him in a verdant 
meadow where there was abundance of pasturage, and hung his 
saddle and bridle in a tree, so that any Indian who should use him, 
might have him with his furniture. They greatly feared, how- 
ever, that as soon as the Indians found him they would kill him. 
After travelling for nearly five leagues, they arrived within a 

league of the village of Hirrihigoft, where they expected to find 
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Clylun Pedro Oalderon, wiih fortj hone and eighty fcoi. 
They examined the ground narrowly as they rode along, hoping 
to find some tracks of the horses ; for as the village was so near, 
Mid the eonntry free from wood, it seemed to them natural thai 
their oountrymen should have ridden out as fiur as this, and 
•fen further. Bisoorering, however, no traces of the kind, they 
were filled with dismal forebodings, fearing that Calderon and 
his men had been massacred by the natiyes, or had left the 
country in the carayels. ' In either case, what were they to do? 
Isolated, as it were, surrounded by enemies, with no bark in 
which to leaye the country, and without the means of building 
one I To return to the governor, appeared to th^n impossible^ 
alter what they had suffered in coming. As they had discussed 
iheir forlorn situation, they unanimously agreed, that if they did 
not find their companions in Hirrihigua, they would retire into 
some of the secret fastnesses of the adjacent forests, where 
there was abundance of grass for the horses. The superfluous 
horse they would kill, and dry his flesh for fbod for the joum^; 
and when the other horses had sufficiently recruited, they would 
attempt to return to the governor. Should they be killed by 
the road, they would die like true and faitlifnl soldiers ; if th^ 
arrived safe, they would have accomplished their commander's 
orders. 

ynth this heroic resolve they pushed on ; l^e further they 
advanced, however, the more were they confirmed in thdr fears 
and suspicions ; for they discovered no trace of their c(»nradea. 
At length, they came to a small lake, which was less than half 
a league from the village. Here they found fresh traeks of 
horses, and near the water, marks of their countrymen hainng 
made lye and washed their clothes there. 
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A joyful Aoiit burst firom the lips of every Spaniard. The 
hones were dragging wearily along, but the moment they soented 
the traees of the others, they threw up their heads, pricked 
their ears, and neighed loud and shrill, plunj^ng and leaping 
about as if just from the stable: setting off now at a round rate, 
they soon acoomplished the remainder of their joum^. 

The sun was seUing as they oame in sight of the Tillage. The 
night patrol were defiling out two by two, on horseback, with 
lance and shield, and shining armor. Juan de Afiasco and his 
followers fell into the same order, and, as if they were tilting in 
the lists, they adyanoed at a furious gallop, rending the air with 
joyous shouts. Pedro Calderon and his men sallied out to meet 
them, and reoeiTed them with open arms. Instead of inquiring, 
however, after the health and welfare of the army and the gov- 
ernor, and their particular friends, they anxiously demanded 
whether there was any gold in the country. 

Anasoo, without delay, inquired ci Calderon whether the na- 
tives of this province, and the vassals of Mueoio, had continued 
peaceable and friendly ; and learning that they had, he directed 
that the prisoners recently taken should be immediately liber- 
ated, and sent home to tibeir country loaded with presents. By 
them he sent an invitation to Mucoio to make him a visit with 
a train of attendants, to convey to their homes the sea-stores 
and other articles which, on their departure, they intended leav* 
ing behind : at the same time he recommended to his care the 
horse which had been left in his territory. 

The Indians went away, delighted with this kind treatment^ 
and on the third day oame the good Mucoio, followed by his 
warriors and a train of attendants ; two of whom led the horse, 
while tlvB others carried the saddle and bridle, as they knew not 
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how to use them. Hacoio embraced Anuoo «nd hiB oomndes, 
inquired partioolarly after the governor and the armj, and iiiada 
hun relate the particulars of their going and oonung, th^ bat- 
tles and skirmiahea, and the toils, the hunger and priyationfl 
they had suffered. After hearing the whole detail, he obserred 
that he would rejoice maoh if he could impress bis spirit and 
will upon the other caciques throughout the land, that all might 
serve the goremor and his people as they merited and he de- 
sired. 

Juan de Aflasco was struck with the difference between the 
reception he i^et with from this noble cacique, and that from his 
own countrymen, whose first inquiry had been after gold. With 
a grateful heart, he thanked him for the kindness he had shown 
Galderon and his soldiers, and delivered him many kind mes- 
sages from the governor. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

a9a8co sails m qwssrt of the bay of autb.^-'Oomsz asus 

EMBARKS TDK THE HAVANA j AMD CALDS&ON FREFARES TO 
MARCH TO JOm THE ARMT. 

1539. 

JuAM BE Anasoo how Set to work to discharge tbe duties of his 
mission. He was to embark in the two brigantines, and to coast 
to the westward until he should arrive at the Bay of Ante (St. 
Marks)^ which he had discovered with so much toil, as has been 
already related. He brought orders, also, from the governor to 
Captain Pedro Calderon, to re^in him with his troops, by land ; 
and the worthy cavalier Gomez Arias was to sail for Havana in 
the caravel, to oarry news to Dofia Isabel de Bobadilla of the 
events of the expedition. 

The whole harbor, therefore, was in a bustle. The brigan- 
tines and caravel were eareened and repaired; the sea-BtoreS| 
Bails, rigging and equipments carried on board, and the crews 
mustered and embarked. Equal stir was made for the march by 
land; preparing the furniture for the horses, furbishing up ar^ 
mor and weapons, and culling out every article necessary for 
the service. 

After every thing had been selected that was required either 
for sea, or land, there remained an abundance of all kinds of 
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articles, which they could not take with them; such as cassava 
bread, clothing, cuirasses, helmets, bucklers, lances, pikes, beside 
sea-stores, and quantities of steel and iron, which the generous- 
spirited goTcmor had proyided in such profusion for his expedi- 
tion. All these superfluous articles they gaye to Mncoao, in 
reward of his constant friendship. The cacique found himself 
suddenly OTcrwhelmed with riches. During four days that he 
remained at the harbor, and for the residue of the term that 
the Spaniards sojourned there, his subjects were incessantly 
busy, going to and fro like ants, bearing off these inestimable 
presents to his village. Every preparation being made, the 
crews being embarked, beside thirty soldiers who were distri- 
buted in the brigantines and caravel, and twenty Indian women 
for jDofia Isabel,* the different commanders took leave of each 
other, and of their various comrades. Juan de A&asoo made 
sail in the brigantines in quest of the Bay of Ante; Gomei 
Arias in the caravel for Havana, and Pedro Calderon prepared 
to march, as soon as he should have seen them fairly under 
way.f With this cavalier and his little army we shall keep for 
the present, hoping to meet with the stout Juan de Anasco at 
some future day. 

* PortogaeM KamiiTe, c 12. 

t OsrabMo da k Ycg% P. B. L. iL c S7. 
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BKEAS3NO UP OF THE OAARISON AT HIKRIHIOnA^^PBDRO CALDE&OV 
8ST8 OUT TO REJOIN TBE 0OV£RNO]l-H>ESFERATB CONFUCT 
WITH THE MATIVfiB IN CROSSING THE GREAT SWAMP. 

16S9. 



No sooner had AfUsoo and Arias set sail, tban Calderon, with a 
force of seventy horse and fifty foot, sallied oat of Hirrihigiia, 
learing the gardens and the fields they had planted in full ani 
fresh yegetation. They reached the village of the kind Mveoso 
on the evening of the seeond day. He came ont to wdcoflM 
them, hospitably quartered them for that night, and the next day 
escorted them to the frontier of his dominions, vhere he took 
leave of them with many expressions of regret 

Pedro Calderon eontinned his maidi until evening^ when he 
encamped in a plain skirted by a forest The night daikenel 
apace, when of a sadden a party of savages rushed into the camp ; 
the Spaniards attacked them, sword in hand, and dispersed and 
porsued them to the entrance of the woods. No sooner, howeveri 
had they returned to the camp than the savages were on their 
track, and in this manner annoyed them sll the night lon^ 
Daring these skirmishes, one of the horsemen pursued an I»- 
dian ; who, hotly pressed, turned suddenly round irith an airov 
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fixed in his bow, and drew at the same moment that the horse- 
man threw his lance. The savage fell dead, b^t not unrevenged; 
for his arrow pierced the horse's breast and brought him down 
upon the spot, so that Indian, Christian, and horse rolled together 
npon the ground. 

This Indian must have been one of their chief warriors ; for, 
upon his fall, thej all immediately fled into the forest, and were 
not again seen. 

The horse thus slain, was the famous steed of Gonzalo Silves- 
tre. The Spaniards, astonished that this powerful animal should 
have died so suddenly, merely by the wound of an arrow, opened 
his body, and found that the dart had penetrated his breast, and 
passed through his heart to the very entrails — so powerful and 
adroit were the natives of Florida in the use of the bow. 

The next evening the Spaniards slept on the margin of tbe 
grand morass, and the following morning traversed it without 
opposition. They pushed on with forced marches, the horsemen 
dismounting by turns, and relieving the foot-soldiers. Thua 
they travelled for several days, without a single brush with the 
natives, finding refreshment and food in the villages. These 
were all abandoned, and the whole country was as silent as if 
uninhabited, until they arrived at the warlike province of Apa- 
laohee. 

Having encamped for a night upon the skirts of the thick 
forest bordering the morass, they entered on the following morn- 
ing the narrow defile, half a league in length, through the dose 
iroods, and reaching the water, the foot-soldiers passed over the 
Indian bridge of logs, while the horse swam the deepest part of 
the channeL Calderon, finding that they had passed over the 
deepest and most perilous part of the morass, wished to hasten 
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over the residue. He tberefore ordered ten horsemen to take 
behind them five arquebosiers, and fiye cross-bowmen, and seise 
npon the narrow pass through the forest which was on the oppo- 
site bank. They set off at fall speed through the water, when 
shrill cries add yells arose from different quarters, and Indians 
rushed forth from behind bushes, brakes, and the trunks of hi^;e 
trees, and discharged showers of arrows at them. 

In the very first discharge, the horse of Alraro FemandeSy 
a Portuguese, was killed, and five others were wounded. The 
h<Nr8e8, panic-struck with the sudden attack and clamor, turned 
and fled ; their masters could not restrain them. Plunging and 
rearing in the water, which was up to their breasts, they threw 
off the foot-soldiers, who were all wounded, as the whaling of the 
horse exposed their shoulders to the fire of the enemy. The In- 
dians, perceiying their &11, rushed forward to dispatch them, 
giying their war-whoop and shout of yictory. 

The Buddenn^ of the attack, the overthrow of the ten 
a^-chers, the flight of the horses, the thronging of hordes of sar- 
ages to tiie combat, produced a scene of wild confusion. The 
Spaniards were bewildered, and as the battle was in the water, 
and the horse could render them no assistance, they were greatly 
alarmed for the result of the conflict. 

The Indians, on the contrary, encouraged by the success of 
their first efforts, attacked the fallen archers with greater fury. 
The nearest Spaniards rushed across the bridge to their rescue. 
On their, left advanced a formidable band of savages; about 
twenty paces before them stalked an Indian, perfectly naked, 
fearless and bold in his bearing, with a large plume of feathers 
upon his head. His object evidently was to gain the shelter of a 

huge tree, which lay between him and the Spaniards, from 

8* 
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baUnd wUdi lie iDigkt uinoj them, and eren pretent thefar pMS- 
iBg. Ch>nnk> Silresire, who happened to he near the tree, per*^ 
eeifed hb intention, and shonted oat to Anton Oaken. Galvoa 
waa one of those who had been dismonnted and woonded, hot, 
like a tme aoldier, he had kept hold of his erosa-bow. He fel« 
lowed behind Silyeatre, who shielded him wi^ a qmlted gar- 
ment, whieh he had fonnd floating in the water ; advising him to 
shoot at none bat the leading Indian, who was evidently the 
diief. In this manner they gained the tree, bttt the moremeni 
did not escape the obseryation of Ibe savage; he bent his bow, 
and in the twinkling of an eye q^ed three arrows. They were 
sent with nnerring aim, bat Silvestre reeeived them apon the 
garment whieh he need aa a shield, which, being wet, proved aa 
eifeetaal defence. 

Anton Galvon, who had reserved his fire antil the Indian 
shoold draw near, now fixed a bolt in his cross-bow, and sen^ it 
with sach good aim, that it pierced the savage throqgh the 
breast ; the latter staggered a few paces, crying oat to his follow^ 
ers, ^ These traitors have slain me." They rashed ap to his aid, 
reeoived him in their arms with dismal mormars, and passing 
him from one to the other, conveyed him from the field of 
battle. 

The combat was not less crnel and bloody in other parts of 
the morass. A large body of the Indians advanced on Hbo right 
A valiant soldier, Andres de Meneses, with ten or twelve others, 
stood to receive them; Andres received foor arrows in his 
thighs and fell into the water ; lackily his large shield eofvercd 
him, and the enemy, leaving him, fired apon his companions, five 
of whom were grievoosly woonded. 

The Indians, elated by their saccesses, considered the viotory 
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at abeadj theirs. The Spaniards vere evidently loeiag grovnd, 
for onlj iffy of their nmiiber eoold be broo^t into the engigo- 
ment, and the horse ooald neither render assisUnoe, nor molest 
the enemy. Theyfoni^t, howerer, desp«»tely, fer, with theat, 
it was either Victory or death. At this critieal moment^ the 
news spread among the Indians 'that their chief was mortaUy 
wounded. It gave an immediate cheek to their ard<»r, and they 
began slowly to retreat^ though keeping up a constant disehaifo 
of arrows. 

The Spaniards, peroeiTing these signs of faltering among 
thmr adversaries, now rallied, charged upon them, and drove 
then out of the morass, pursued them to the narrow deile of 
the fovest, and took possessbn of the cleared field in whidi De 
Soto had formerly encamped. 

This the savages had strongly fortified, but had abandoned it 
to go to the assistance of their chief Here the Spaniards halted 
for the night, as the place was strong, and only accessible 
through the narrow defile. Scarcely a man among them e^ 
caped without a wound ; and the least injured bound up and 
dressed the wounds of their comrades. Not an eye was dosed 
this night, every man maintained an anxious vigil, and the 
savages who hovered around them kept up a dread and dismal 
howling until break of day. 

The lucky shot of Anton Galvon was the salvation of the 
Spaniards this day ; for the proud Indian who was laid low by 
his ? olt, proved to be the chief, whose &11 changed the tide of 
battle in their favor. But for this, every one of them would 
probably have been massacred. 

When morning came, they resumed their march, driving Ae 
enemy before them through the defile of the forest At length 
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they iBsned into the open woods, irhere the enemy ftvailed them- 
selyes of the same barriers and poUsades which had stood there 
when De Soto passed. From behind these they would sally out, 
discharge a shower of arrows, and then retreat — ^wounding in 
tiiis way above twenty Spaniards. Every inch of ground was 

• 

disputed, until, at the end of two leagues, they came to an open 
plain, where the enemy left them through fear of the cavalry. 
They now marched on for five leagues, and halted in an open 
country, that the wounded might have some repose ; but as soon 
as night set in, the Indians again beset the camp with yells 
and howlings, and bitter, taunting speeches. The little army of 
Spaniards was worn out by repeated assaults; the horsemen 
would spring into their saddles and pursue the enemy helter- 
skelter. The Indians would launch their arrows and then fly in 
every direction; but only to repeat the same annoyanoes the 
moment the troopers returned to the camp. 



CHAPTER XXXVl 

FZERCS STRUGGLE WITH THE NATIVES AT THE PASSAGE OP A 
STREAM — ^ARRIVAL AT THE VILLAGE OP APALACHEE. 

1539. 
t 

With the day, the Spaniards continued their march, and came 
to a forest skirting a deep stream, Trhioh the Indians had ob- 
structed with palisades, and strong barriers placed hero and 
there. Some of the Spaniards, having formerly passed throngh 
this, were enabled to counsel the mode of attack. It was ordered 
that those on horses should dismount, being better armed than 
the rest, and that thirty of them, with shields, swords, and 
hatchets, should go in the vanguard to destroy the barricadea 
Those lightly armed were to mount the horses, as they were of 
no use in this pass, and to go with the baggage and serving- 
men in the centre. The other twenty, who were well armed, 
were to form a rear^gnard. In this order they entered the forest 
The Indians, seeing that the Spaniards were few in number, 
and could not use their horses, charged with great impetuosity, 
confident of an easy conquest The Spaniards forced their way 
to the palisades, where the battle became obstinate, the one 
struggling to cut a road, and the others to defend it. While 
some of the soldiers kept the enemy at bay with their swords, 
others hacked with their hatchets at the ftstenings of wild -duel 
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\fj wUoh the bftrriers were fastened aa with oorda. In thk way 
they demolished them one bj one, bnt at the ezpenae of many 
'grieyouB wonnda. Ahraro Femandex, the Portngaeae, alao lost 
another horae, whidi was transfixed with arrows. 

At length the Sp&niards fought their way across this peril- 
ous pass, and then travelled with less trouble over the plains, 
where the enemy ayoided them, through fear of the horses. Bat 
whenerer there were any woods near the road, the Indians were 
sure to be in ambush, whence they would make their attaeks, 
shouting, and repeating frequently these words, "• Where are you 
going, robbers? we hare already killed your chief and all his 



warriors." 



In this manner these one hundred and fifty Spaniards, 
skirmishing and battling all day, arrived at sunset in Apalachee. 
They had to travel slowly, on account of the many who were 
wounded, ten or twelve of whom afterwards died; one of these 
was Andres de Heneses, a valiant soldier. 

As they drew nigh the village, they became exceedingly 
anxious, for they descried neither man nor horse, nor any sign 
of life. They felt sure that the yells of the savages must have 
reached the village, and as their comrades came not out tc their 
asuatance, they dreaded lest the .boasts of the natives, diat 
they had dispatched De Soto and all his army, should prove 
true. 

They wound slowly into the village, but their anxiety was 
soon relieved by the sight of the governor, who received them 
like an affectionate &ther. They were hailed, too, by their com- 
rades, with shouts of joy, as men risen from the dead ; for the 
Indians, to grieve and alarm De Soto, had assured him that 
tbey were all slain by the road— a &te he thought too probaUe, 
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wImii lie ooBBidered that this little htnd of a hundred and twenty 
men had to eat their way through a wilderness in arms^ whieh 
he, with a force of eight hundred men, had found such difficulty 
in passing. 

Among the first to greet Pedro Galderon on his arriTal at 
Apalachee, was Juan de Anasco. This cavalier had made his 
Toyage in the two brigantines, without any adverse accident, and 
arrived safely in the Bay of Aute on the 29th of December.* 
The governor had calculated the probable time it would take for 
Anasco to make his journey and his voyage, and had taken pre- 
cautions accordingly. For twelve days before his arrival, com- 
panies of horse and foot marched and oountermarofaed between 
the camp and the bay, so that whQe one body was advancing 
towards the fort, the other was returning. In this way they kept 
the road clear of the enemy, and, when at the bay, placed their 
standards in the highest trees, that they might be readily 
descried from the sea. 

Juan de ASasoo saw them, landed confidently and without 
molestation, and, leaving his brigantines well manned in the bay, 
came up under the escort of the companies to the camp. 

It was a great gratification for Ailasco and Galderon to moot 
each other, and be once more united to the governor and their 
other brother officers and soldiers. Companionship in toib and 
dangers had attached them strongly to each other, and the prooA 
tiiey had of each other's fortitude and valor made them ready, 
when together, to brave the greatest periUand hardships. Thus 
happily united, a little fraternity in arms, in the midst of a hostile 
wilderness, this band of adventurous Spaniards passed their win* 
ter cheerily together in the vilhge of Apalachee. 

* PcrtagiMse Belatioo» a 18. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

THE EXFLOEING EXrEDITION OF DIEGO MALDONADO. 

1689. 

A FEW daj0 after the arrival of Joan de ASaseo, the goyemor 
ealled to him the hardy and tmstj Diego Maldonado, and, ad- 
vising him to leave hia own band of followers under the oommand 
of his oomrade, Juan de Guzman, ordered him to speed to the Baj 
of Aute^ set sail with the brigantines, and explore the ooast to 
the westward, taking note of all its rivers, bays, and harbors. 

Maldonado set sail as directed, and coasted along to the west 
for seventy leagues, when he discovered a very beautiful harbor, 
called AchusL* It was land-locked and completely sheltered 
from all winds, ample enough for a fleet to ride in, and its shores 
so bold, that a vessel might anchor near the land. 

The natives invited him on shore with many proffers of hos- 
pitality. Seeing he mistrusted them, they came, without hesitar 
tion, on board of the brigantines, and traded with the Spaniards, 
bringing them whatefer they demanded* This friendly inter- 

* Tlie proseot Bay of PeDsacola. Vide Martin's LauudaDa, Y6L L pi 10. 
Ttio FortogueflO tuurato calk Hob port Odnue, and aays that Maldonado aet 
out by land, with a detachment of fifty foot^oldiers^ and mardied along the 
ooast until he diaoovered the hay. We follow Hie Inca'a acoounti which is 
Adopted hy Henrefa and oflma. 
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courBO gave Maldonado opportunities to go about in his small 
boats, to take soundings, and note all the advantages of the bay. 
The cacique, moyed bj the representations his tfubjects brought 
of the brigantines, and relying on the good faith of the strangers, 
in a luckless hour ventured on bo.ard. The Spaniards, having 
made all the necessary observations, and being apprised of the 
rank of one of their visitors, hastily weighed anchor ; thus re- 
quiting the hospitality of the simple-hearted natives by treach- 
erously bearing away their cacique prisoner. In two months 
from the time of his departure, Maldonado was again at the 
camp. 

De Soto was rejoicfed at the accounts given of the Bay of 
AcbuBi. It was the kind of seaport required for his projected 
empire ; and where he might receive the reinforcements and 8up> 
plies from Havana, necessary to the prosecution of his grand 
scheme of conquest and colonisation. It was now the latter part 
of February; he dispatched Maldonado in the brigantinos to 
Havana, to proclaim his success, and to return with those vessels, 
the caravel of Oomes Arias, and any other shipping he could pur- 
chase, well freighted with clothing, weapons and ammunition of 
all kinds. Gomes Arias was likewise to return with him, as De 
Soto had a great opinion of his prudence and sagacity in council, 
and his hardihood, perseverance, and intrepidity in warfare. 
They were to rendezvous in the bay of Achusi in the following 
month of October, at which time De Soto prtyposed to meet them 
there, having, in the interim, made a circuit through the interior 
of the country, to explore the surrounding provinces.* 

• Portuguese Narrative, c. 12. GurcilAao de la Vega, P. il L. ii c. 28. 







CHAPTER XXXVra. 

STRANGE ADVENTURES THAT BEFELL THE SPANLARDS WHILE WIN- 
TERING IN APALACHEE. 

16S9. 

The natiycs of Apalaohee were a race large of Btatnro, of amasing 
rigor of arm and intrepidity of spirit, and seemed to delight m 
war. Daring the whole winter they kept up alarms by day and 
night, never ceasing from stratagems and assaults ; but the vigi- 
lance and promptness of the governor, and his great skill in In- 
dian warfare, foiled every attempt of eonseqnenee. They never 
pretended to oppose any body of soldiers drawn up in squadron, 
but roved in bands about the forest to surprise foraging parties, 
or lurked about among thickets to cut off any stragglers from the 
oamp. 

If a small party repaired to the forest to cut wood, the sound 
of their axes would sometimes attract a host of foes, who, coming 
upon them by stealth, would surround and massacre them, break 
the chains of the Indian prisoners who had been brou^t to cany 
away the wood, and bear off the scalps of the slain as trophies 
wherewith to decorate their bows. In this way they picked off 
more than twenty soldiers, and rendered the vicinity of the village 
so dangerous, that the Spaniards rarely ventured to any distance 
unless well armed and in strong parties. One day, huweveri 
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Jqui de Allaflco and six othw earaliani, while ridiiig aboat the 
Tillage, duttUiig fiuniliarlj, extended tkeir ride into tlie adjaoeni 
flelda. Not intending to Tentiure far, and being in a negligeni 
mood, tfaej wore no defensive armor, nor any weapons bat their 
swords, excepting one of their nvmber named Esteyan Pegado, 
who had a helmet and lanee. 

Thus sanntmng along, eonrersing, they spied in a glad^ of 
the woods hard by, a male and female Indian, and sparred forward 
to make them prisoners. The female was so terrified at sight of 
the horses, that she stood like one petrified. The hosband seised 
her in his arms, ran with her to the woods, and throst her among 
the bashes ; then, seeming to scorn flight, he retamed to where 
be had left his bow and arrows, and seising them ap, made &oe 
agunst the enemy. 

The Spaniards were pleased with his spirit, and determined 
to take him alive. Bashing apon him, therefore, before he had 
time to disdiarge an arrow, they threw him down, and crowded 
upon him to prevent his rising, while Estovan Pegado with his 
lanee kept him to the groand. The harder he was pressed the 
more f irioas he became. He writhed and straggled ander the 
horses' feet, and wounded them in the flanks and belly with 
thrusts of his bow. At length, with a desperate eflbrt, he sjwang 
on his foot, soiled his bow in both hands, and dealt Estevan Po- 
gado such a blow across the forehead that the blood streamed 
down his face. ^^ Plague on it," cried Pegado, " if we treat this 
savage thus daintily, he will kill us all seven." So saying,' he 
rose in his stirrups, Arust his lanee through tiie breast of the 
Indian, and pinned him dead to the earth. 

In this rou^ affray all the horses were more or less wounded, 
and one of them afterwards died of his wounds. The cavalms 
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returned to the oamp, wondering at the temerity and prowoM of 
the savage, and not a Httle ashamed to confess that one single 
Indian had treated them so roughly. 

At another time, a party of twenty horse and fifty foot sal- 
lied out on a foraging expedition to gather maiie. After oolieet- 
ing an ample snpply, they placed themselves in unhosli in a 
hamlet aboat a leagae from their quarters, in hopes of entrap- 
ping some Indians. In the highest part of what appeared to be 
a temple, they placed a sentry, who after some time descried an 
Indian moving stealthily across the pnblic square; easting 
around furtive glances, as if he dreaded a concealed foe. 

The sentinel gave the alarm, and Biego de Soto, nephew to 
the governor, one of the best soldiers in the army, and an excel- 
lent horseman, spurred into the square to capture him. Diego 
Yelasquez, master of the horse to the governor, followed at a 
distance on a hand-gallop, to aid Be Soto in case of need. 

The Indian, seeing them approach, trusted for safety to that 
fleetness of foot for which his countrymen were remarkable 
Finding, however, that the horse gained upon him, he took refuge 
under a tree, as the natives were accustomed to do, when they 
had no laiices to defend them from the horses. Here, fixing an 
arrow in his bow, he awaited the approach of the enemy. Diego 
do Soto came galloping up to the tree, but not being able to ride 
under it, wheeled close alongside and made a thrust with his 
lance over his left arm at the Indian as he dashed by. The lat* 
ter evaded the blow, and, drawing his arrow to the head, let fly 
at the moment that the horse was abreast of hi:7i. The shaft 
buried itself just between the girth and the stirrup leather; the 
horse went stumbling forward fifteen or twenty paces, and fell 
dead without further motion. 
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IK<^ Yelasques spurrod ap to the relief of his comrade, uni, 
hnuhing by the tree, made a lunge with his lance in the same 
manner. His lack was the same ; — the Indian dodged the lance^ 
shot another arrow just behind the stirrup-leather, and sent the 
horse tumbling forward to take his place beside his companion. 
The two cavaliers sprang upon their feet, and roshed upon the 
Indian lanoe in hand. The savage, however, contented himself 
with his good fortune, and made off for the woods, just keeping 
an even pace ahead of them, scoffing and making grimaoes, and 
crying out, ^Let us all fight on foot, and we shall then see who 
is the best." With this taunt he took refuge among the thickets, 
leaving the cavaliers to mourn over the loss of their steeds. 

Some few days after the misfortune of these two horsemen, 
Simon Rodrigues and Boque de Telves set out on horseback to 
gather fruit in the woods skirting the village. Not satisfied with 
plucking it from the lower branches, seated in their saddles, 
they climbed the tree to gather it from the topmost boughs, firncy- 
ing it of better flavor. While thus busied, Boque de Yelves 
gave the alarm of Indians at hand, and throwing himself from 
the tree, ran to recover his horse ; but an arrow, with a barb of 
flint, entered between his shoulders and came out of his breast ; 
he stumbled forward and lay stretched upon the ground. Rodri- 
guez was too much terrified to descend. Thoy shot at him like 
a wild beast, and he fell dead, pierced by three arrows. Scarce 
had he touched the ground when they scalped him and bore off 
the trophy iu triumph. The arrival of some Spaniards to the 
rescue saved the scalp of poor Roquo de Yelves. He related 
in a few words the event, and, making confession, immediately 
expired* The horses oi* the slain Spaniards fled towards the 
eamp, at the tumult and attack of the Indians. Upon the thi|^ 
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of one of tbem was pereeired % drop of blood. He was tftken 
to a farrier, who, seeing that the wovmd was no greater than that 
of a lancet, said that there waa nothing to core. On the morn- 
ing of the eaniing day the hone died The Spaniarda, snapeei- 
ing that he had been stmok by an arrow, opened the body at the 
woand, and, following the trace of it, found an arrow which had 
passed through the thigh and the entrails and lodged in the hol- 
low of the breast. They were perfectly amazed at the resolt of 
the examination, for an arqnebiise conld scarce hare sent a ball 
softer. 



CHAFfER XXXIX. 

TmiNaS OP A GOLD REGION— THE SPANURDS CILEAK UP TUEIll 
WDTTER CANTONMENT — ^A FATAL ENCOUNTER. 

1640. 

Tbc goyemor remained five months in winter qoarters; and 
Boch wafl the fertility of the proyinee of Apalachee, and the 
qnantitj of beans, pumpkins, maize and yarions other kinds of 
grain, poise and yegetables, besides a yariety of frnits, that there 
was no need of foraging more than a league and a half ronnd 
the yillage to find food in abondanoe, though the force consisted 
of fifteen hundred persons, including Indians, and aboye three 
hundred horses. 

During this time Be Soto endeayored to collect information 
respecting the country in the interior, that he might regulate his 
mareh in the spring. In the course of the winter two Indian 
lads of about sixteen years of age were brought to him, who were 
natiyes of distant proyinces, and had trayelled with Indian 
traders. They offered to guide him to those proyinces ; and 
one in particular spoke of a remote proyinoe towards the east, 
called Cofachiqui, goyemed by a female cacique, whose town was 
€i great sise, and who receiyed tribute from all her neighbors. 
The Spaniards showed him jewels of gold^ pieoes of silyer, and 
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rings set with pearls and preeioos stones ; and endeavored to 
ascertain if any of those articles were to be found in Co&chiqui. 
He gave them no doubt a yagne and blundering reply, which 
they interpreted according to their wishes. They understood 
him that the chief traffic in that province was in those yellow 
and white metals,* and that pearls were to be found there in 
abundance. It was determined, therefore, to march in search of 
Go&chiqui. 

Accordingly, in the month, of March (1540) Hernando de 
Soto broke up his winter cantonment, and proceeded to the 
northeast. Being apprised that they must travel many leagues 
through an unpeopled wilderness, the governor ordered his men 
to provide themselves with provisions. The Indians they had 
captured and made servants, being exposed naked, and in irons, 
during the severe cold weather, had nearly all perished, so that 
each soldier was obliged to carry his supply on his back. Afler 
a toilsome march, they arrived on the evening of the third day 
at a small village called CapachiquLf It was situated on high 
ground on a kind of peninsula, being nearly surrounded by a 
miry marsh, more than a hiudred paces broad, traversed in 
various directions by wooden bridges. • The village commanded 
an extensive view over a beautiful valley, sprinkled with small 
hamlets. Here the troops remained for three days. 

About noon of the second day, five halberdiers of the general's 
guard sallied from the village, accompanied by two other sol^Uers, 
Francisco de Aguilar and Andres Moreno. The latter was a 

* The Portuguese narrator aasorts, that the lad described the maimer in 
whidi the gold was digged, melted, and Tsfined, with such aeearacy, that 
those who were experienced in mining declared ho must have witnessed the 
process. 

t FwtqgoMe Karratiye, c. 18. 
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gKj, good ImmoEred feBov, and from frequently mtng the exdb* 
mation Angels I was nicknamed Angel Moreno. These boon 
companions sallied forth, without orders from their snperiorSy 
and in a heedless manner, merely to amnse themselYes, and talce 
a look at the neighboring hamlets. The fiye guards were armed 
with their halberts, Agnilar with his sword and shield, Moreno 
with a sword and lanee. They crossed the bog, and a strip of 
thickets about twenty paces wide, beyond which was an open 
country with corn-fields. r 

Scarce had they advanced two hundred paces, when the ever: 
watchful Indians sprang out from their lurking places. Th^ 
startling cries and shouts of both parties roused the soldiery 
who were reposing quietly in the yillage. They took not time to 
cross by the bridges, but dashed across the swamp, where the 
water was up to their breasts, and rushed to the rescue. It was 
too late j the Indians had disappeared ; and the five halberdiers 
lay lifeless upon the ground, each pierced with ten or twelre 
arrows. Moreno was yet alive, but transfixed with an arrow, 
barbed with flint, and the moment it was extracted from his 
breast he expired. Aguilar, who was a hardy soldier, more 
robust than his companions, had defended himself stoutly ; he 
was aliye, though badly wounded, and sadly battered about the 
head. The Indians, havii^ exhausted all their arrows, had 
elosed with him, and belabored him with their bows. With such 
Bftight did they wield them, that Agoilar's shield was shivered in 
pieoes, and his skull laid bara 

As they bore him back to the encampment they inquired as 
to the numbers of the enemy, and he declared there were more 
than fifty, which he said was the reason why his party had been 
■o suddenly defiuited. One day, being nearly recovered from 
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hii wounds, his oomrades began to jeer in a rough aoIdier-Ske 
style, asking him whether he had counted the bhmB he had 
reoetyed, and if they had hurt much. ^ I counted not the 
number of the blows/' replied Agnilar somewhat crustily, ^ but 
you wfll, one day or other, receive the like, and then you will 
learn whether they hurt or nof Being further bantered on the 
subject, he broke forth in testimony of the valor and generosity 
of the Indian warriors. " Yon must know,*' said he, ^ that a 
band of more than fifty savages sprang out of the thickets to 
attack us ; the moment, however, they saw that we were but seven, 
and without our horses, seven warriors stepped forth, and the 
rest retired to some distance. They began the attack, and as 
we had neither arquebuse nor cross-bow, we were entirely at their 
mercy. Being more agile and fleet of foot than our men^ they 
leaped around us like so many devils, with horrid laughter, 
sliooting us down like wild beasts, without our being able to 
close with them. My poor comrades fell one after the other, 
and the savages seeing me alone, all seven rushed upon me, and 
with their bows battered me as you witnessed. I concealed aH 
fliis before, through a sense of shame ; but so it really happened, 
and may it serve as a warning to you all, never to disobey orders 
and sally forth in like careless manner.'' 

The story of honest Aguilar had probably received from him 
a romantic coloring; yet, such instances of magnanimity, or 
rather bravado, are said to have been common among the war- 
riors of Apalaohee. They had great confidence in their own 
courage, strength, and dexterity, considering themselv^ equal, 
ff not superior, to the Spaniards, when equally armed, and when 
Ae latter were not mounted on their horses : at such times they 
would often diiMlain to avail themselves of superior nnmbers. 
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Iaeavino this YOlAge, the army in two days croflsed the frontier 
of ApalacHee, and entered the province of Atapaha.* It was 
the custom of the governor, on entering a new province, to lead 
the way himself, and see every thing with his own eyes, rather 
than trust to the accounts of others. He accordingly chose 
forty horse, and seventy foot, well armed with shields, arque- 
hases, and cross-bows, and penetrated the country in advance of 
his army. On the morning of the third day, they came in sight 
of the village of Achese. The Indians had fled to the forests, 
carrying with them their wives, children, and effBcts. The 
horsemen, daahing into the village, made six prisoners, two of 
whom were warriors that had remained behind to remove the 
infirm. 

The two wanictfs eaae into the presenee of the governor, 
with a fearless and lofty demeanor. ^ What seek you in our 
land)" said they, not waiting to be questioned; ^ Peace or 

* The liver Atapapaha may ileiina its iiaisalbwi this 
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war?" De Soto replied through his interpreter, Jvim Ortis, 
^ We seek not war with any one, bat peace and friendship. We 
are in search of a distant proyinoe, and all we ask is food by the 
road." The warriors instantly oflfered to svp|dy the wants of 
the army. They sent two of their companions to their eadqne to 
relate all that they had heard and seen, and charged them to 
warn all the Indians that they should meet, that the Spaniards 
came as friends, and were to be received and aided aooordin^y. 
.On the departnre of the three messengers, De Soto ordered the 
Indians to be set at liberty, and regaled and treated as friends. 

De Soto, being rejoined by his airmy, reposed for lliree days 
in this village, and then resumed his march northeast, ascending 
for ten days along the banks of a river, skirted by groves of 
mulberry-trees, and winding through luxuriantly fertile valleys.* 
The natives were peaceable and domestic in their habits, and 
never broke the peace which they formed with the Spaniards. 

On the eleventh day they crossed the boundaries of Ata- 
paha, and entered the province of Cofift,t having, according to 
custom, sent messengers in advance with proffers of peace to the 
cacique. This chieftain, in reply, sent a deputation of two thou- 
sand Indians to De Soto, with a present of rabbits, partridgeSi 
maiie, and a great number of dogs. The latter were held in 

*8appoMdby flometobetheFliniriTer; bat OoL Fiekeit fe oaofidaafc 
that the riUage of Apalacfaeev where the army had wintered, waa m the 
Boighbfxhood of the modem town of TaUahaaeee, and that^ conaequently, te 
%aiiiaidi nerer toadied the Flint river. 

f We have Iblloired the Portqg^eee KarraliYe here, aa the liioa*a la enrl- 
dently in error ia makii^ the SpanianlB enter the province of Adialaqne (te 
eoutttiy of the Cherokeee) at ao early a period. Hue tribe dwelt nradi 
tether to the northward on the ddrts of the Apalacfaian Mountainak and was 
toot reached by the Spamardi until a month afterwaida. Hie Port^g^neae laa 
tooan oaBa this moTinoa .Oont& 
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U^ osleeni hy ike Spaniaidfl ; for, next to tiMir imtt of nit; 
Ae groate rt came of sofbring was tJie aoaraty of meat Ctaaa 
HBfl abondaat, and amply fomialied the BatiToa with food, far 
A^ were very Bkilfiil in tlie use of tbe bow and arrow, and Teiy 
expert in making all kinda of traps. The Spaniarda, however, 
Mng eonstffiitly on the maroh, had no time for bnnting ; and) 
moreover, dared not to leave their ranks for fear of falling into 
aome ambnah of the enemy. 

The oaeiqne of Gofa reoeived the Spaniarda with a generona 
welcome^ gi^ng np hia own manaion to the goveimor, and pro^ 
Tiding qoarters to the army. The province over which he raled 
waa very fertile, plentiful, and popnlona. The nativea wer^ 
peaoefol and domestic in their habits, and extremely affable. 
They treated these strangers with much kindness, and detained 
them ihe days with their hospitality. 

The Adelantado had brought with him, thus &r, a piece of 
ordnance, but finding it exceedingly borthensome and of little 
use, he determined to leave it with the oadqae. That the 
natives might have some idea of its nse, he ordered it to be 
loaded, and pointed at a huge oak without the village. In two 
shots, the tree was laid prostrate, to the infinite amaiement of 
the caoiqne and his sal>jects. 

De Soto told them he left this wonderful machine, as a re- 
ward for their friendship and kind hospitality ; to be taken care 
of nntil he should retom or send for it. The camque and his 
warriors were deeply impressed with this mark of confidence, 
and promised that it should be guarded with vigilant care. 

On the sixth day tilie anny resumed their maroh in quest of 
the adjoining province of Gofhqui, whose cadqne was an elder 
brother of CoAi's, and was much more opulent and powerfiiL 
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Cfarfk iad Ui inn{<iii aMorted the teiAy dtiruig oiie dft/a Bftreh, 
mI woold !»?• 4xmti]UMi to the frantier, Iwt the goTenov 
would not gm hk eese&i The eeeiqiie, harag teken ao elB^- 
tmiate lesve of the Spetuerde, ordered his people to Moampeoy 
^tihe etnuAgen, and df> all in their power to aenre them. At t|ie 
aaaie tune^ he direeled a eUef to go before^ and warn hia brother 
CoAupiof the ^qvoaeh of the ^paniarda, and beaeeoh him te 
reeeiye them kindly. The Adelantado eontimied hia maieh 
tiHTOVi^ % pleaaant and Inxnriant eoantry, fertiliaed by many 
nvera^aad inhabited by « more dooila and gentle raoe than any 
he had yet aeea. At the end of mx daya he hid adiea to the 
tantoiy of Cob.^ 



CHAPTER XU 

KSCSFTION OF THE AIIMT BT THE CACIQtnB. — PKEPABATIONS FOE 
FENETKATINO TO THE P&OVINCB OF OOFAOHIQtrL 

1540. 

The moment the cftciqoe Oo&qui receiyed tho message of his 
brother, he dispatched four chieftaiiis, irith % train of TnJia ffif^ 
to welcome the Spaniards to his domii^ons. 

This message diffosed joy throughout the whole army. They 
marched cheerily forward^ and soon came to the confiiifs of 
Cofaqai, wb«:e they dismissed the Indians of Cofik When the 
caoiqae knew by his scouts that the Christians were near, he 
went out to receive them with a retinue of warriors, richly deoOi* 
rated, with bows and arrows in their hands, tall ptumet Vfw 
their heads, and over their shoulders rich mantles of martin 
skin, finely dressed. Many kind words were 6](changed, ibe 
Indians and Spaniards unsuspiciously mingled together, and pi^r 
tered the Tillage with joyous shouts. The cacique oondncted 
the govemor to hia own house, and retired himself to a nei|^ 
boring hamlet. 

Early the next morning the cacique came to visit De Soto. 
He freely imparted every information respectii^ his own tenv 
tory, and spoke of a plentiful and populous province, called 
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OocM^ which Ifty to the northwest.* Ab to the j^oVinoe of Cofifr- 
ohiquif he nid that it lay oontignoiifl to his dominionSi hut that 
a Tiat wildemese of seren days' journey interTened.t Should 
the gOYemor, however, persiot in seeking it, he offered to send 
a hand of hia warriors to accompany him, and promised to for- 
nish him with all necessary supplies for the journey. De Soto 
had fixed his mind too intently on CofMshiqui to he diTcrted 
from his course, and signified his intention of continuing on. 
Scouts were accordingly sent out in every direction, to assemhle 
the Indiana, and in four days the village was thronged with 
them. Four thousand warriors were to escort and guide the 
Spaniards, and four thousand retainers to carry their supplies 
and clothing. The chief articles of provisions were nuuie, 
dried plums, grapes, walnuts, and acorns ; for the Indians had 
no domestic animals, and depended for flesh upon the produce 
of the chase. 

The Spaniards, seeing themselves surrounded by such a mul- 
titude of Indians, although they were assembled for their ser- 
vice, kept a vi|^lant and unremitting watch by day and by 
night, lest, under the guise of friendship, they should attempt 
Okeir destruction. But it soon appeared that these troops were 
destined for wAr&re in another quarter. A few days before 
the time appointed for the departure of the Spaniards, the gene- 
ral and his officers being in the public square, the cadque 
ordered his chief warrior to be called. ^ Tou well know," said 
he to him, " that a perpetual ennuty and warfare has existed be- 
tween our fathers and 4he Indians of Oo&chiquL That bitter 
hatred, you are aware, has not abated one jot ; the deep wrongs, 
the notorious injuries we have suffered from that vile tribe still 

* TOKtogtme B«lslioii, c 14 f 0«rabuo de la TcgSi fil «, 4 
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nnkle in our bcarta, unverenged I The preaeni opportonity 
ttust not be leet I 

Ton, the leader of my warrion, mncit aocompm j this duef 
wand hia hraTos, nnder ih<dr protection to wreak yengeeaoe on oar 
enemies I I need mj no more to yon, I leaTO onr OMue and oar 
IiOBor in joor hands P 



CHAPTER XLIL 

•OXB AOOOinilT OF THE CHZEFTAIN FATOFA. — THX INDIAN BOT 
FJEDEO HAS A XAJLVELLOUS VISITATION. 

1540. 

Thb Indiaa leader, whose name was Patofa, was of a graeeAiI 
form and striUng features. His escpresnon was hanghiy and 
noble, promising dauntless oonrage for war, and genthness and 
kindness in peace. His whole demeanor showed that the caoiqae 
had not unwisely bestowed his trust. He rose, and throwing 
aside his mantle of skin, seised a broadsword made of palmwood, 
whioh a servant earned behind him, as a badge of his rank. 
He eat and thrust with it, as skilfully as a master offence, mnA 
to the admiration of the Spaniards. After going through many 
singolar erolntions, he stopped suddenly before the eaoique and 
made a profonnd reyerenoe. ^ I pledge my word," sud he, ^ to 
fnlfil your commands as fv as in my power ; and I promise, 
by the favor of the strangers, to revenge the insults, the deaths^ 
and the losses, our &thers have sustained from the natiyes of 
Oo&ohiquL My vengeanoe shall be such, that the memory of 
past evils shall be wiped away for ever. My daring to rei^pear 
in your presence, will be a token that your commands have been 
executed. For, should the flites deny my hopes, never again 
shall you behold me, never again shall the sun shine upon mel 
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If the enbmy deny me deatli, my own ha&d will find the fOid I 
I will ijiiliet upon myaelf the punishment my cowiurdioe or eril ^ 
fortune will merit I" 

The oaoiqiie Gofaqni rose and emhnloed him. '^ I ooneideri" 
replied he, ^ what you haye promised as certain as thou^ it 
were already aeoomplished, therefore reward you, as for aernoes 
already rendered." Baying this, he took from his dionlden a 
mantle of beantiful martin sidns, and placed it with his •wn 
hand upon the shoulders of Patofk. A present of a mantle or 
plume, or any other article of dress, was considered by the aar> 
iives of this countTy as tiie greatest honor their chief conld ooior 
tat upon them, more especially when presented in person.*- 

A singular event happened the nii^t before the departure of 
tlie army. One of the. two boys tsken prisoner in tfaeproyince 
of Apalachee had guided them thus far. The other, whom Aef 
named Pedro, was to conduct th^ thence to the dominions of 
Gofaohiqui, where they expected to find gold, silver, and precious 
atones. About the mid watch, this youth woke the soldiery with 
his screams of murder, and calls for help. The alarm spread 
throughout the encampment ; they dreaded some treachery of 
ihe Indians; the trumpets sounded t^ arms; all was tumult; 
ihey buckled on their armor, seized their weapons, and prepared 
for action. When it was discoTcred that no enemy was at hand, 
an inquiry was made whence the alarm had proceeded. They 
found the Indian boy Pedro half dead, trembling with fear and 
terror, and foaming at the mouth like a maniac When th^ 
asked him why he had called for help with such strange outcrieSi 
lie said that a demon, with a huge visage, accompanied by fright- 
ful imps, had appeared, and forbidden him, under pain of death, 

• OsicOsio ds k ye8s» L. a CL S. 
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to gdde the Bpaniardi to the Umd he had pnmiifled ; at the 
8une time they hsd dragged him out of hie hat and beat him, 
imtil he was bo bmiaed and weakened that he oonld not move. 
He added, that the demon, seeing the Christians approach, had 
vanished with all his imps— he knew from tiiis, that the doTils 
feared the Ohristians, and b^ged they would baptiie him im- 
mediately, lest the demon shonld retorn and kill him. 

The Spaniards were perplexed by this story, whidi seemed to 
be corroborated by the contusions and sweUings on the boy's face 
and body. The priests, being called in, baptised him, and re- 
mained with him during this night and the following day, to 
confirm him in the faith.* As the boy proved to be an elaborate 
Har on rarious occasions, the foregoing tale may be considflred a 
marvel of his own invention. The cacique accompamed the army 
two leagues on their march, when, charging Patolk anew fidthfully 
to serve the Spaniards, he took an afSoctionate leave and retisiied 
to his home. 

* The PoitDgaese nanraior says the Gk)>pel mm read orer him and he re- 
(oyered. 



CHAPTER XLIU 

THE DESERTION OF AN INDIAN, AND HOW HE WAS FUNDSHBI^*- 
THS AEMT LOST IN A TRACKLESS WILDERNESS. 

1640. 

TsE Spanittrds mftrohed Vf themselTes, formed into squadronSy 
wiA a TSD and resr-gnard. Patofa and his fbiir thousand war- 
rioni marched in like order, witii the Indians who carried the 
pTOYisions in the centre; for the natires sought eagerly to rital 
Hie white men in every thing relating to the art of war. 

By night, likewise, they lodged separately, and as soon as the 
Indians who earned the supplies had deliyered np the proTisionii 
to the Spaniards, they went away and slept with their companions. 
Both armies posted their sentinels, and^they watched each otheTi 
as though they were enemies. The Spaniards were particularly 
f%ilant ; for, seeing the order and regularity obserred hy the 
Infidels, they mistrusted them. The latter, however, were en- 
tirely free from any evil designs, and rather manifested a derire 
to plesse the slraagers in every thing. The stationing of sentineb 
sad other camp forms observed by them, were more to prove 
themselves men aocnstomed to war, than through any doubts of 
the Spaniards. These precautions they observed the whole time 
tbqnmetcgsUier. The seocmd n%ht of tiioir maioh, they depi 
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at the oommenoement of an extenBire uninbabited tract lying be- 
tween the provinces of Go&qni and Cofaohiqui 

The country upon which they now entered, though deserted, 
was pleaMnt, diyendfled with easy hills, open forests, and frequent 
stresms. 

On the Ibarth day an Indian deserted, and made off in the 
direction of his home. Pato& immediately sent lour young war- 
riors in pursuit of him, with ordws to bring him back manacled. 
They set off with the swiftness of deer, and soon returned, bring- 
ing him prisoner. Patofa ordered him to be led to the banks of 
a small stream that flowed through the encampment. Here he 
was stripped, and commanded to throw himself upon the ground 
and drink the streamlet dry. The poor culprit drank until he 
OQuM no more, bat the moment he raised his head from the 
atteam, five Indians who were posted oyer him, with dubs in 
their hands, belabored him cruelly until he resumed his task 
Some of his comrades hastened to the goremor, and implored 
him to intercede with Patofa, or the poor wreioh would be com- 
pelled to drink until he died. The interoeceions of the governor 
were effectual ; the prisoner was released, but was half dead witii 
the quantity of water he had been forced to swallow. 

' In tiie oourse of th^ march through this unpeopled traet of 
oountiy,.they came to two riyer% a oross4x)w shot broad, and so 
deep and rapid,, tbut the infantry covid net maintttn their fioot- 
ii^ Thty made, therefore, a kind of ditoa by plaeing their horses 
aide by aide across the stream, to break ita f uiy^ until the loot- 
aoldiers and Indians had fbrded it. 

About noon on the seventh day, their maroh was arretted^ 
and the whole army thrown into confuritm by the sudden temi- 
yatioa of the brgadrpfid whkh tbc^y ha4 Mowe4 thaui fbr.. Thcg* 
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paiBm^ mmj ntnrow wiading patiia leading into dense and 
tea^d fotastow TIm^ «fter bei^g followed for a ahori diatiBoe 
would likewiae eittiJtely diaappear. 

Their Indian alUee were here quite aa moxk at loaa, not one 
of them b^ing able to point out the proper path. ^ De Soto than 
ordeied Patofia into hia jmaenoe. >< Whj/' said he to him, 
'^hare joa under the madk of fri^dahip led ns into thia wilder? 
Iieaa, whenee we can diacorer no way c^ extiieating onraehea? 
I will never belieye, tiiat am^mg eight thouaand Indiana there i^ 
not one to be found capable of ahowing ne the way to Qo&ofaiijni 
It ia iftot nt allrlihely thai yon, who haritf maintained peq^toal 
war with thftt tribcf» ahonld know anything of the pnhlie road aild 
aeeret patha laadbig from one lollage to HMthfer.^ 

PatioAi replied thui neiflier he nor any Of his IbUowera h^ 
everfae^ in this pkoe before. ^'The wara," said.he, <^whwh 
luvre been waged between these two provlneeft, hayo not beeA 
oanie4 on by.pitdied battles, nor Snvasiona.of either ptrty ; bwt 
by ubirmishes between small bands^ who report ta the stfeama 
and mers we l»Ye etosaed, to IMi ; and alao .by eombata bMreetf 
hunting partieiF ; jMf the wilderpkeaa we luire traveised la the eont^ 
mon hnntlngrgronnd of both nations. The natiyea of Cofaehiqjii 
are more powerfhl and have always worsted ns in fight ; onr peo- 
ple, therefore, were dispirited and dared not to pass over their 
own frontiers. Bo yon snspeet that I have led yonr army into 
these deserts to perish ? If so, take what hostages yon please. 
If my head will snffioe, take it — ^if not, yon may behead every In- 
dian, as they will obey my mandate even to the death."* 

The frank and feeling manner in which these words were de- 
livered, convinced the governor of Patofa's truth and tmstwoT' 
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tidnen. He then etUed to Unn Pedro, tlie Indiaa boy -who bad 
guded them thin ftr, witb aoob a perfoot knowledge of the ooim- 
try, that, the erening jwerioiifl, be had pointed out ezaotly where 
Hksj would find Ae road on the following morning. De Soto 
ttreatened to thzow him to the doge for drae deeeiring him. 
The boy, however, ai^)eared to be really bewildered, and aeemed 
to have aaddenly lost all hia former Bagaoity; he said it was Idar 
er five years sinoe he had travelled through the wildemesB, and 
be OQold not now tell where they were. 

They resomed their mareh, wandering throngh the (^adea 
and openings of the foreet, and at mineet were arreated by a 
wide, deep, and nnfordable river. This sigjht filled them with 
dismay. They had neither rafts nor eaaoes with whieh to erosa 
the stream, nor food to ke^ them alive while these were bung 
eonstmcled. Their provisions were eonsnmed, as they had only 
bnmgfat snpplies for the seven days, whieh it had been eMRpnted 
they wonld take to trayerse the desert The road lost, withovit 
a gnide, without food, before them a deep impassable river, 
behind them an ttninhabited wilderness, and on eaeh side a 
traokkss forest 1 Their sitoation was indeed dreary and dkh 
heartening. 
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FA&TIBS BSSPATCHBD IN BIFFEKENT DIKECTnONS TO SEEK 80M8 

OUTLET TO THIS WILDERNESS ST7FFEKINGS OF THE AKJCT FOft 

WANT OP POOD— SUCCESS OP JUAN DB aSaSCO's EXPEDITION. 

1640. 

The goTernor left the army encamped in a groye of pine-treee^ 
and, taking a guide and a detachment of horse and foot, strnok 
into the depths of the forest. He returned late in the erening) 
greatly perplexed and trouUed, having penetrated five or six 
leagues into the wilderness without discoTering any signs that the 
eonntry was inhabited. 

Early the foUowbg morning he called a council of his officers 
to consider the critical situation of the army, and decide whether 
they should turn in another direction, or retrace their steps. 
Their supplies ci maixe were exhausted ; both horse and rider 
were way-worn, dispirited* and enfeebled for want of food, and it 
was extremely doubtful whether they would be able to reach a 
place of refreshment ; moreover, the Indians, taking advantage 
of their weakened condition, might assail them, so that their 
return would probably be in the face of both war and famine. It 
was resolved, therefore, not to move their encampment until 
some road or outlet from this wilderness should be discovered. 
The governor then dispatohed parties of troopers in every direo- 
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tlon to fleek for some habttatioa. These retumed at night&U, 
some leading their wearied horses by the bridle, others driying 
them before them, having disooyered neither road nor human 
dwelling.* De Soto then ordered four bands of horse and two 
of foot to start, two up the course of the riyer, and two down it ; 
one party keeping aloi^ the bank, and the other a league inland, 
in hopes that one or the other would find a road or an inhabited 
place. He directed each of the captains to return in fiye 
days. 

Captain Juan de ASasco, who commanded one of the detach- 
ments, was accompanied by Patofa, who was unwilling to remain 
in the camp, and the Indian boy, Pedro, who, abashed at haying 
lost the road, thought that by going on this expedition he mi|^t 
BOiOoeed in redeeming his character. With each company of 
Spaniards went a thousand Indian warriors, who scattered them* 
selves about the forests to seek for a road. 

The governor remained on the bank oi the river waiting 
their return, where he and his people suffered great distress for 
want of £ood ; having little to eat excepting the tendrils of wild 
vines, which they found in the woods. The four thousand In- 
dia!iB who remained with him sallied out every mornings and 
returned at ni^t, some with herbs and roots that were eataUe, 
others with fish ; and others, again, with birds and small animals 
killed with their bows and arrows. All of these they brought to 
the army ; and although they were exhausted, and almost &m- 
ijshed themselves, yet such was their fidelity and respect that 
they tasted nothing until they had first presented what they 
had to the Spaniards. The hardy soldiers were touched by this 
generosity of spirit, and gave the Indians the greater part of the 

* PMtugiieee JBTanativa, & 14^ 
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fMd tliey fciooi^ These gvpplieB^loiwerery were Bj no itieMU 
aofteient toi ibe subeutenee of endi a ]|»iiltiiada 

Pvii^ tbree d»jrs the aiiny suftored extreme ^rhfttioai. 
The gevemor, ftndiiig they eonld no I(»iger endure (his exoeafl of 
kmigef, ordered Bome of the.ho^ which they hud faioQ^ with 
ihem for the hreed to he hilled, and half a poond of meat waa 
portioiied out to eaeh Spaniard ; whiohy howeyer, rather actrved to 
augment than to allay tha hnitgcMr of hatf-fiimiahed men. N<»t» 
withitanding their pressing wants, they generously divided theit 
pittance with the poor saTages, whose necessities were equally 
gnat 

De Soto fared equally with his men in every respect ; and 
though troubled and anxious for the fate of his great expedition, 
he wore a sunny ocmatenanee to cheer up hia feUoweES. These 
chivalrous spirits appreciated his: care and kindness, and, to 
solace him, thc^ concealed their sufferings, assumed an air of 
ocRDtentednesg, #nd appeared as happy as though thqr were reval* 
ling in abundance. 

In the mean time, the four captains who went in search^ of a 
mad, sufered no less from hunger than the governor and his 
army. Juan de Afiasoo, having travelled three days along the 
river, came to a small village aeated on its banks.* Here he 
found few natives, but a great supply of food; in one house 
alone were deposited five hundred measures of meal, formed 
from toasted maise, beside much more in graia The joy of 
both Indians and Spaniards can easily be imagined. After 
having searched the houses, they ascended into the highest, 
from which they could see that further on the country was 

* Tlie Portagueto nanator tajs iihe Indiaxu called tfais hamlet Aymay * 
Md the Spaniaidfl gave it^the name of tha **yfllage of Good ReUel" 
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•Iiidded wiA tiflflges and huolels, with «xteiifliTe eon^eldfl on 
every side. They here quelled the ersmgs of hanger. Afler 
Budn^^t they diepatohed four horsemen to the gOTemer with 
tidings of their sneeess. They took with them many ears of 
eom, and sereral hcMrns of the bnffalo or Uson. The mg^t of 
the latter perplexed the Spaniards, who oonjeotored them to he 
the horns of tame cattle. Several times in the course of thdr 
expedition they had found fresh beef, and had imp<Mrtimed the 
Indians to tell them wh^e they kept their herds. They 
<(onld never get any satis&ctory information from them on 
the subject, and supposed that they purposely conoealed the 
truth. 

Pstofit and his Indians this night stole stealthily out of the 
oamp, so as not to alarm the Spaniards, and sacked and pfllaged 
the temple. They massacred every Indian they found within 
and in the purlieus of the village, sparing neither sex nor i^ 
and taldng their scalps as trophies, to show their cacicpe, Oofa- 
qui ; ioT it was afterwards discovered that this village was in the 
long-wished-for province of Go&chiquL 

On the following day, at noon, ASasoo set forward to meet 
the governor, not daring to await his arrival in the village, fear- 
ing a general assault from the natives, in revenge of the maasaoie 
ofPatofik 
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Tbe four horsemen sent as meBBongets readied tbe army in one 
dMj] a distanoe of twelve leagnes, whiofa they had |nrevioiudj 
spent three days in traversing. The news they brought diffused 
new life among the troops, md they were as wild with joy as if 
yeaoned from the jsws of deitth. When meaning dawned, De 
Soto ordered the four troopers to lead on to the village tfiey had 
di8c<yvered. Before deeamping, however, they buried a letter at 
the root of a tree, and eat npon the baric these words: '^Big ai 
ihe root of this pine, and you will find a letter." This was to 
make known to the other eaptains^ who were seeldBg a road, the 
Jireotion the army had taken.* 

The idea of plenty of food revifed the half*famiriied troops: 
ibey elapped spurs to th^ steeds, and rode helter-dDdter 
throi:^ the Horest, each one striving to pass the other; so thai 
befim noon on the foUowing day th^ were all within the vit 

* Portogneie NamtiTe, e 14. 
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lage. Here the goremor oonoladed to bait for some days, that 
hjB men might recruit their strength, and likewise to await the 
arrival of the three other eaptains, who had been sent in qnest of 
a road. 

These three captains had the good fortune to find the letter 
of their comrades, and, with their different detachments, joined 
the main body in the course of four days, almost famished; 
having, during these eight days' absence, had nothing to eat bat 
a scant supply of roots and herbs. 

Be Soto sojourned in this frontier village of the province of 
Gofachiqui seven days ; during which time Patofa and his war- 
riors were not idle, but, sallying forth stealthily, ravaged tho 
country for leagues round about, slaying and scalping man, 
woman, and child, sacking and pillaging villages and hamlets, 
tflonples and sepukltfes, and refraining only firom setting Sre to 
ihem, through fear that the iaiMS might betray their doings to 
the SDaniaids. 

When Be Sota beard of this cruel ravage, he made all haaie 
to get rid of Us Moody aDies. Seeding for Patofa, ha thanked 
hiiA for his frienffly conduct and valwable escort ; and giving 
him prasenis of knives, trinkets, and clothing, for himself and Ua 
eaoiqoe, disnissed hm and hia followers. 

Ihe savage warrior set off on hia return, wall pleased wUfc 
the pfeaents, bat still more gratified at having f olfillod the voir 
of vengeance made to his chieftain: 

Two' days after the departure of Patofo, the Spaniaidi re- 
•onied thdr m*rch along the banks of the river. They aiot 
with no living thing, but with dismal procli of the d io a dfis l 
carnage Patofo had oonunitted. All along, tiie way was stromi 
with scalplesa corses. The natives had fl^ into the interior of 
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flte eooniry, leaTing a plentifnl snpplj of proriflions in tlie 
Tillages. 

On the aflemoon of tbe third day, the army halted in a 
yerdant region, covered with mnlberry and other fmit-treea, 
laden with fruit. The goremor was unwilling to adranoe until 
he learnt what prorince he was in. He ordered Juan de 
Aioseo, therefore, with thirty foot-soldiers, to pursue the road 
they had thus far followed, and endeavor to capture some 
Indians, from whom 'they might ohtain information, and who 
might serve as guides. To encourage the doughty Afiasco, he 
told him he sent him in preference to any other, because he was 
always suocessf uL 

Aikasoo and his thirty comrades left the camp on foot, before 
nightfhll. They marched along in profound silence, with the 
noiseless pace and walMshful eye of a marauding party. As they 
advanced the road grew wider. They proceeded nearly two 
leagues without seeing a living thing, when on the still night 
breeze was borne a low, murmuring sound, like the near hum of 
a village. As they moved breathlessly forward, the sounds 
grew more distinct ; at length they emerged from the thickets 
which had obstructed their view, and saw lights, and heard the 
barking of dogs, the cries of children, and the voices of men and 
women. Certain that a village was near at hand, they turiked 
Ibrward to seise some Indians, secretly, in the suburbs, each 
striving to be first, to have the honor of being the most dQigenl 
They were, however, deceived in their hopes, for the rmr which 
they had followed fiowed between them and the village. They 
halted a long while on the bank, at what appeared to be a 
landing-place for canoes, and having supped, and reposed unifl 
two o'clock at night, they set off for the camp, where they aarrivvd 
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a little btfoce daybieaky uid rekted to the govenior wbat ih^ 
had seen and heard. 

When the day dawned, De Soto aet out with a hnndred 
infantry, and a hnndred hone, to reo<mnoitre the Tillaga 
Artived on the oppoatte hank, Juan Ortii^ and Pedro, the 
Indian boy, shonted to the natives to oome over, and reoeiye a 
meaaage for their cacique. 

The Indiana, terrified at the strange sight of the Spaniards 
and their horses, ran back to the village to spread the news. In 
a little while a large canoe was lannched, and came directly 
across the river, managed by several rowers. Six Indians, of 
noble appearance, all about forty or fifty years of age, landed 
Iran it 

^ The govanor, perceiving they were persons of connqnence^ 
received them with much ceremony, seated in a kind of chair of 
state, which he always carried with hiln for occaaions of the kind. 
As they advanced they made three profound reverences, one to 
the sun, with their fiftces to the eastward, the second to the mooOi 
tumiog to the west, the third to the governor. They then made 
him the usual demand, ^ whether he came for peace or war ?" 
He replied, Peace ; and a free passage through their lands. He 
moreover requested provisions lor his people, and assistance with 
eanoes or rafts in passing the river. 

The Indians replied tiiat there supplies were small, the oooft> 
tiy having been ravaged by pestilence in the preceding year, so 
|hat most of the people had abandoned their houses and villages^ 
and taken refuge in the woods, neglecting to sow their octtn. 
They added that they were governed by a young female, just of 
marriageable age, who had recently inherited the sway. They 
would return and repeat to her the eircumstaaces of their inter- 
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view, and made no donbt, from bor duoreet and geneYona naioro^ 
ahe would do OYorj thing in her power to aerve the 8tniiger& 
With these words tbej departed* 

They had not long returned to the village when the Spaniards 
pmoeiTed movements of preparation, and observed a kind of litter 
borne by four men to the water's side. From this alighted the 
female eaoiqne, and entered a hi|^j decorated eanoe. A kind 
of aqoatie procession was then formed ; a grand canoe, containing 
the six ambassadors, and paddled by a large number of Indians, 
led tiie van, towing after it the state bark of the princess, who re- 
dined on cushions in the stem, under a canopy supported by a 
lance. She was accompanied by eight female attendants. A 
number of canoes filled with warriors closed the procession.* 

The yoni^^ princess stepped on shore, and as she approached 
the Spaniards, they were struck with her appearance. She was 
finely formed, with great beauty of countenance, and native grace 
and dignity. Having made her obeisance to the governor, she 
took her seat on a kind of stool {daoed by her attendants, and en- 
tered into conversation with him, all her subjects preserving a 
moat respectful silence. 

Her conversation confirmed what had been said by the am- 
bassadors. The province had been ravaged by pestilence during 
the preceding year, and provisions were very scanty. She ofiered| 
bowever, to share with the strangers a quantity of maiie coUeot- 
ed for the relief of hw village^ and to put them in the way of get- 



a Hie Meonnt of this prinoMs and her tenftory, k idken both fi^om Iho 

Bpaniflfa and Portugueae account The former ia by &r the moat ample and 

cbcomatantial ; though eTidentlj indining to magmfy the importance of the 

prinoeM and her dominions. Biedma says this ^ueee, iostead of oomiog ber- 

adl acnt one of her meoen 

10 
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liog ria&r mqii>li68 from oAer Tillages. She proffined, likopwiae^ 
her own heaae for the ftooommodaiioB<tf thegoremor, and half of 
the TOIage for that of hia offioera and principal soldiera ; and pro- 
miaed that wigwamt of hark and branches should be pat np for 
the rest. 8b» added, that rafto and canoes shonkl he proTided 
fSor the army to cross the river on the following day. De Soto 
was oyerpowered hy the generosity of the princess, and endeavor^ 
ed, in the best manner, to express his sense of her kind and hce- 
pitahle oHers, assuring her of the constant friendship of his sove- 
reign and himself. The cavaliers, too, listened with admiring 
attention to her discourse, and to the answers she gave to various 
faujuiries eoncwning her province ; leaving them as much charm- 
ed with her intelligence and judgment as they had been with her 
beauty, and wondering to find such dignity and grace, and true 
politeness, in a savage brought up in a wilderness. 

While the princess of Oofachiqui was conversing with the 
governor, she was slowly disengaging a string of large pearls, 
which passed three times round her neck, and descended to her 
waist. The conference ended, she told Juan Ortu, the inter- 
preter, to present the necklace to the general Ortis replied, thai 
the gift would be more valuable if presented with her own hand ; 
but she scrupled to do it, through a dread of infringing the pro- 
priety which females should always maintain. When De Soto 
was i^imsed of her scruples, he directed Ortiz to tell her, tliaft 
he would more highly prise the fever of receiving the gift from 
her own hand, than he would value the jewel itself^ and that she 
would commit no breach of decorum, as they were persons un- 
known to each other, treating of peace and amity. 

This being interpreted to her, she rose, and placed the strbg 
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of pearls about the neek of De Soto;* helikewusestoodnp; and, 
taking from hia finger a ring of gold, set with a mby, presented 
it to her, as a iAea of peace and friendship. She reoeived it 
yery respectfully and placed it on one of her fingers. This oere- 
mony ended, she returned to her Tillage, leaving the Spaniards 
much struck with her native talent, and personal beauty.f 

* Partaguese KamtiTe, c 14. Garcflaao de la Vega, L. ill c 11. BiedDoa, 
in Recueil de Pitoes sor La Floride, par H. TeniaaX'-Compai)& 

t Aoeordiiig to the Portogoese nsirator, tlie Indiaitti in this iniflrvitfv; 
amxred the Spemud> fliat their provioce was bat two daya^ jooniey from the 
sespooast; but subsequent dreomstaDces gaye reason to belieye, either that 
the infixmatioQ was incorrect in itsel( or was emmeoiuly rendered hj the in- 
terpreters. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

THB A&KT QUAKTERED IN THE VHXAOB OF THE TOUNO PSINCBSfr— 
aMaBCO DISPATCHED AFTER A CERTAIN RICH WIDOW^-BOIIB 
AC0017NT OF THE TOUNO WARRIOR BT WHOM HE WAS GUIDBIX 

154a 

On ibe foUowing day, the Indians haying oonstmoted laige rafts, 
and broaght a number of canoes, the armj crossed the rirer. 
The passage was not, however, effected without accident. Several 
of the horses, nrged by their riders into the stream, were carried 
down the current, amid qniclEBands and whirlpools, and four of 
than were drowned. Their loss was as much lamented by the 
Spaniards, as though they had been brothers in arms. 

When the army had all crossed, they were lodged partly ia 
wigwams, under the shade of Inxoriant mulberxy-trees, wiih 
which the proyinoe abounded. Around the YiUage were semtte^ 
ed many forsaken wigwams ; the rank grass growing widun, as 
if they had long been untenanted. A token that the pestileoM 
had, indeed, passed over them. 

The prorince of Oofachiqui, as well as the neighboring ]Hrov- 
inces of Gofoqui and Gofo, are represented as being extramaly 
populous and fertile. The natives were of a tawny eomplezioii ; 
well formed ; firank, gentle, and sincere in their dsspositioais, and 
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less wsrlike than aiqr of the tribes among wiueh ilie Spaniards 
had sojonnied. 

They had their wars, howerer, with their neighbors, and had 
nanj oaptiYes among them, whom they employed in enltivating 
the fields and other servile labor. To prevent their esei4>e and 
return to their oim tribes, they were suumed by having the 
nerves of the leg out above the heel or the instep. 

In the oonrse of his various inquiries about the affairs of the 
proTinee, Be Soto learnt that the mother of the princess was 
still living a widow, at a retired place, about twelve leagues 
down the river. He felt a strong desire to see her, wishing 
thoroughly to secure the friendship of the people of this proT* 
iaoe. His desire was probably quickened hy learning that the 
qtMen-mother had in her possession a large quantity of pearls. 

On making known his wishes to the princess, she immediatelj 
dispatched twelve of her principal subjects to her mother to 
entreat her to come and behold these wonderful people, and the 
strange animals they had brought with them. 

The queen-mother, however, refused to accompany the mes- 
sengers, and expressed herself scandalised at what she termed 
the levity of her daughter, in so readily showing herself to 
strangers whom she had never before seen. She rebuked the 
euToys for having permitted such a departure from her proper 
dignity ; and manifested in various ways the chagrin which pru- 
dish dowagers are somewhat prone to indulge in like cases. 

The goYcmor hearing of this, called to him the stout Juan de 
AfSaaeo, who was the very man for undertakings of the kind, 
and ordered him to take thirty companions and depart for the 
retreat of this coy widow ; and by fair and gentle means prevail 
upon her to come to the encampment 
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Juan de Aliuoo and his oomrades set off at once <m foot, 
although the morning was already somewhat advanoed. Thej 
were guided by a youthful warrior, whom the princess had 
granted them for the purpose. This youth was a near relatite 
to the widow, and had been reared by her ; and, being kind and 
noble in his nature, was as dear to her as though he were her 
own son. For this reason her daughter had chosen him to 
accompany the Spaniards; and had instructed him to go in 
advance of them when they approached the residence of her 
mother, to secure for them a farorable reception. 

He showed indeed, in countenance and bearing, his generoos 
blood. He was about twenty-one years of age, with handsome 
features, and a yigorous and graceful form. His head was deco- 
rated with lofty plumes of different colored feathers, he wore a 
mantle of dressed deernskin ; in his hand he bore a beautiful bow, 
so highly Tarnished as to appear as if finely enamelled ; and at 

his shoulder hung a quiver full of arrow& With a light and 

« 

elastic step, and an animated and gallant air, his whole appea^ 
anee was that of an ambassador, worthy of the young and beau- 
tiful princess whom he served. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

THE MELANCHOLY FATE OF THE TOUNO INDIAN GUIDE — ^aHaSCO 
UAKE8 ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO CAPTUBE THE OLD PEINCES8. 

Juan de ASfAsco and hb comrades baying prooeeded nearly 
three leagues, stopped to make their mid-day meal, and take tkeit 
repose beneath the shade of some wide-spreading trees, as the 
heat was oppressive. The Indian gnide had proved a oheerfnl 
uid joyous companion, entertaining them all the way with ae* 
counts of the surrounding country and the adjacent provinces. 
On a sudden, after they had halted, he became moody and 
thoughtftd, and, leaning his cheek upon his hand, fell into s 
reverie, uttering repeated and deep-drawn sighs. The Spaniarda 
noticed his dejection, but, fearing to increase it, forbore to 
demand the cause. 

After a time he quietly took off his quiver, and placing it 
before him, drew out the arrows slowly, one by one. They wert 
admirable for the skill and elegance with which they were 
formed. Their shafls were reeds. Some wer^ tipped with 
buck's-hom, wrought with four comers, like a diamond ; some 
were pointed with the bones of fishes, curiously fashioned ; othem 
with barbs of the palm, and other hard woods ; and some were 
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tliree-proDged. They were feathered in » irutngabur maimer, to 
render their fli|^t of greater accuracy. 

The Spaniards conld not mifficiently admire their beanty ; they 
took them up, and passed them from hand to hand, examining 
and praising their workmanship and extolling the skill of their 
owner. The youthful Indian continued thonghtfnlly emptying 
his quiyer, until, almost at the last, he drew forth an arrow with 
a point of flint, long and sharp, and shaped like a dagger ; then, 
casting round a g^ce, and seeing the Spaniards engaged in ad- 
miring his darts, he suddenly plunged the weapon in his throat, 
and fell dead upon the spot 

Shocked at the dreumstance, and griered at not having been 
aUe to prevent it, the Spaniards called to their Indian attendants, 
and demanded the reason of this melancholy act, in one who had 
just before been so joyous. 

The Indians broke into loud lamentations over the corpse ; for 
the youth was tenderly beloTcd by them, and they know the grief 
his untimely &te would cause to both of their princesses. They 
could only account for his self-destruction by supposing him 
perplexed and afflicted about his embassy. He knew that his 
errand would be disagreeable to the mother, and apprehended 
that the plan of the Spaniards was to carry her off. He alime 
knew the place of her concealment, and it appeared to his gene- 
rous mind an unworthy return for her love and confidence thus to 
betray her to strangers On the other hand he was aware that, 
should he disobey the mandates of his young mistress, he should 
lose her &vor and fall into disgrace. Sither of these alterna- 
tives would be worse than death ; he had chosen death, therefore, 
as the lesser evil, and as leaving a proof to his mistresses of his 
loyalty and devotion. 
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Saeh was the conjectore of the Indiftns, to wbioh the Spui- 
hsia were inclined to ^ve &ith. Grieving oyer the deatk of the 
high-minded youth, they moamfally resumed their journey. 

They now, howerer, found themselves at a loss about the road. 
None of the Indians know in what part of the country the widow 
was eoneealed, the young guide who had killed himself being alone 
Blaster of the secret. For the rest of^that day and until the fol« 
lowing noon, they made a fruitless search, taking prisoners some 
of the natives ; who all professed utter ignorance on the subject 
Juan de Afiasco being a fleshy man and somewhat choleric, was 
afanost in a fever with the vexation of his spirit, the weight of 
his armor, and the heat of the day ; he was obliged, however, to 
give up the quest alter the widow, and to return to the camp 
much mortified at having for once fkiled in an enterprise. 

Three days after his return, an Indian offered to guide the 
Spaniards by water, to the retreat of the widow. AtEasco accord- 
ingly set out a second time, with twenty companions, in two c^ 
noes f but at the end of six days returned with no better success. 
The old princess, having heard of the search made after her, had 
taken refuge in the depths of a forest which they found it impos- 
sible to penetrate. The governor, therefore, gave up all further 
attempt to obtvn an interview with this wary and discreet old 

widow. 

10* 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

DIBAPromTlCBNT OF TBB SPANURDS WTEH RBSPBOT TO OOLIX 
THE T&EASURE THET FOID-— THBT DISCOVER SOME EUROFElX 
RELICa 

1640. 

While Juan de Anasoo was employed in his search after the 
widow, the Governor endeavored to inform himself respecting 
the boasted riches of the province. For this purpose he called 
to him the two Indian lads who had formerly accompanied traders 
into this part of the country, and who had told him that their 
masters had trafficked here for yellow and white metal, similar to 
the gold and silver shown by the Spaniards, and also for pearls. 
He made these youths describe the articles to the youthful prin- 
cess, and begged her, if such yellow and white metals existed in 
her territories, to have specimens brought to him. 

The princess cheerfully complied, and in a little while several 
Indians appeared, laden with the supposed treasure. To the 
great disappointment of the Spaniards, however, the yellow metal 
proved to be a species of copper of a yellowish tint much resem- 
bling gold ; and the white metal, though a shining substance some- 
what of the appearance of silver, was extremely light, and crumUed 
in the hand like dry eartL Some have supposed it was a speciei 
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of qiuurfae, but it is probable ibftt it mm mica. Thus Tuiididd of a 
sadden the golden treusmres of Gofaohiqiii. 

To console the SpmiardB under their CTident disappoint- 
ment, the princess pointed out a kind of temple or mansolenm, 
at one end of the village, and informed them that it was the 
sepulchre of all the ehieftiuns and great warriors of the place, 
and was adorned within with great quantities of pearls ; and 
that at another village called Talomeco, about a league distant^ 
the andent seat of territory, was a still larger maosoleum, in 
which all her ancestors were interred, and which contained still 
greater quantities of pearls, all which she assured the governor 
should be entirely at his disposal. 

De Soto was in some d^pree consoled by the news of these 
immense hoards of pearls for his disappointment in respect to 
gold ; though even as to the latter, many of his followers did not 
give up their hopes, insisting that there were veins of gold in the 
copper and brass of the country. They were destitute, however, 
rf aquafortis, or touchstones, to assay them. 

Juan de Afiasco, the Oontador, or royal accountant of the 
expedition, being absent, the governor deferred visiting the 
temple until he should be present in his official capacity. In the 
mean time, he placed trusty persons to keep watch round the 
edifice by day and night. 

As soon as Aiiasco returned, the governor visited the mau- 
soleum, accompanied by the officers of the royal revenue, and a 
number of his principal officers apd soldiers. These edifkMss 
were of great magnitude— that at Talomeco being a hundred 
paces in length, and forty in breadth, with lofty roofs of reed. 
At the entrance to this latter temple or mausoleum, were gigantic 
statues of wood carved with considerable skill, the largest being 
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twelro ftei in kei^t. Tliey were armed wiUi mkma veejpooB, 
and stood' in threatening attitudes, inA feroeionfl leoka. The 
interior of the temple was likewise decorated with statnea of 
TionovB shapes and sises, and a great profusion of oondhs and dif- 
ferent kinds of sea and rirer shells. 

Aronnd the sepnldire were henefaes, on which were wooden 
chests, skilfblly wronn^t, bnt without lochs or hinges. In these 
WOTC the bodies of the departed caciques and chieftains cf Ccbr 
ddqui, left to their natural decay ; for these edifices were merelj 
used as charnel-houses. Becdde these chests, there were smaller 
ones, and baskets wrou^t of cane, which were filled with Talo- 
able furs and Indian robes of dressed skins, and mantles made of 
the inner rind and bark of trees, and others ot a species of grass, 
which, when beaten, was not unlike fiax There were others 
formed with feathers of various colors, iriiich the natives wore 
during the winter. But above all, they contained pearls of 
every sise, and in incredible quantities, together with the figures 
of children and birds made of pearL . The Portuguese narrator 
says, they obtained fourteen bushels of pearls, and thai the 
female cacique assured them, if they searched the neighboring 
villages, they might find enough to load all the horses of the 
anny. Nor is the Inca less extravagant in his account. All 
this, however, must be taken with a large deduction fi>r the 
exaggeration with which the riches of the new world were 
always described by the discoverers, when beyond the power of 
prorf.* 

The intendants of the revenue would have made general 
apoil of these precious articles had not Be Soto interfiared. He 



* Biedma saya^ there was a great qaantity ; but that the^ were flposled hy 
liavk^ beeo a long time under groiOKL 
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ig pyosen ted that they were at present merely dieooTering the 
eoentry, not dividing it^ and haying to make their way throngph 
a rast wildemess, it would not do to harden themselres with 
treteare. They ahonld, therefore, only take spedmens of theee 
riches to send to Havana, and leave every thing in the temples 
in their present state, until they came to ooloniie and make a 
settlement, when all should be properly divided, and the £flh of 
the amount be set apart for the crown. He distributed, how- 
however, handfnls of large pearls among his oflvoers, exhorting 
them to make rosaries of them, and permitted the dficers of the 
crown to retain a large quantity which they had already weighed 
out. 

Annexed to this great sepulchre were several bnildingS| 
which served as armories, containing weapons of various kinds, 
all arranged in great order. The whole establishment was main* 
tained with exact care, and evidently was in the charge of na« 
meroos attendants. 

While ransacking these depositories of arms, the Spaniards, 
to their astonishment, fonnd a dagger and several coats of mail 
Nothing oould equal their surprise at meeting with these Euro- 
pean relics in the heart of this unknown wilderness. They 
questioned the Indians eagerly on the snbject. The latter 
informed them that many years before, a number of white men 
like themselves had landed at a sea-port, abont two days' journey 
from thence. That the commander of the party died soon after 
landing, whereupon great factions and brawls took place wmang 
his followers, for the command, in which several were slain ; the 
rest had reassembled on board of their vessel, and put to sea.* 

* We fbtnid in the town a dag^r and some ooaie of mail ; whereupon th« 
AdUm$ told vb, that many years before, the CbAOatDB bad landed m a port 
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The Spaniards pondered orer theee ftots, and determined 
that the white men in question must have been the unfortunate 
Lucas Yasqnes de AjUon, and his ill fitted followers, and those 
ezperienoed in maritime affairs gave it as their opinion, that, from 
the course of the river which passed by Cofachiqni, it must be 
the same which on the searooast was called the St. Helena.t 

Elated with the riches thej had (bund, they urged the gor- 
emor to stop here and create a colony. The country was fertOe, 
they might establish a lucrative pearl fishery, and carry on a 
trade with Spain from the seaport at the mouth of the river. 

Be Soto persisted, however, in his original plan of making an 
exploring tour and meeting Maldonado at the port of Acusi, ao- 
oording to appointment. He observed that the surrounding coun- 
try would not afford provisions for a month, that it would always 
be open for them to return to in case they should find none richer, 
and that, in the mean time, the Indians would sow their land 
with maize in greater plenty. 

After a long sojourn, therefore, in this fertile and opulent 
province, Be Soto prepared for his departure. Buring the time 
of his sojourn several broils had taken place between his people 
and the natives. These had originated in the ill conduct of some 

two days* journey from theooe (this waa oertainly Aiflkmn, who undtftook the 
oonquest of Florida), that the goveniQr died upoo his landing, whidi ooca- 
rioned great lactioDB, diyisioofl, and alaugliter amongst the chief gentlemen 
that had followed him, every one pretending to the supreme command, so that at 
length they left the port, and returned to Spain, without diaoororing the 
oonatiy.— Poffi^fueM MaHon, e. 14.— Load. 1686. Biedma, in H. Teniaux- 
Oompana, p 67. 

f El no eandaloao^ que pasava por Cofiidiiqai, dedan los homhra 
Haiineros, que entre eatos Eapanolee iban, que era el que en la coeta Ilamavan 
de Santa Elena, no porque lo supiesen de derto, abo que, segun sa viage, lea 
paneia que era eL Gardlaso de la y^ga» lib. ill & 18. 
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of the low and bftse-mbded of ihe soldiery ; probftbl j in their 
npacious eagerness for gain. They had produced a general ill 
wiU among the Indians toward their guests, and a change in the 
feelings df the young and high-minded princess ; who, instead of 
evincing her nsual kindness and hospitality, grew cold and indif- 
ferent in her conduct, and appeared to eye the Spaniards with 
great distrust De Soto remarked this change, and received pri- 
vate intelligence, that the princess was about to take to flight, and 
leave him without guides for his march, or porters for the bag- 
gage of the army. As his route would lie through various tracts 
of country under her dominion, any hostility on her part or on 
that of her suljects, could not but prove extremely embarrassing. 
He determined, therefore, to adopt a precaution, more than once 
practised in the course of his expedition, and which the Span- 
iards had found efficacious in their Mexican and Peruviaii con- 
quests ; which was to secure the person of the Sovereign, by way 
of insuring the peaceful conduct of the people. Accordingly, he 
placed a guard round the person of the female cacique, and sig- 
nified to her, that she was to accompany him in his march ; but 
while he thus detained her as a hostage, he took care that she 
should be attended with the respect and ceremony due to her 
rank. The policy of this measure was apparent in the cessation 
of all brawls between the Spaniards and the natives; and in the 
gool treatment which the army experienced during its subsequent 
march through the territories of the princess. 

NOTE. 



In detaiUDg tlie mardi of the SpMiianb» in iearch of OoAMUqixi, ira have 
at oraal availed otmelves both of the Spaiuflh and PortqgiiMe nanrntioiM, re- 
cnnriling than as fiv as poadUe, and exerting our judgment where tfaejr yurj 
frcn eadi othv. Kothlog ii more perjdenii^ than to niaks out the nmte in 
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eoolDiailf to mod«m kBdnutttok Hie diaeorarf of Hm «0iA§ of mafl Mid 
dagger, tlie idics of the unfortonftto Aj^km and lua comrade^ tlirowi aa 
unexpected light apoa one pert of their nnzte, end ahowi that the proyinoe of 
OoAMUqm was at no reej great distance from the sea-ooast of OeorgU) or 
SeutliOwoliaa; tlioqgh it oould not Iteve bean witbin two day^joomoj^aa 
Iha Portagneae nairator intimat4SiL The armor and weapon* of Ayflon and 
hii followers had probably been divided among the sayages, and carried as 
teopUes into the interior. The riyer which passed by Colidiiqtii, and iriiicli 
the Spaniards supposed to be the St Helena, has beoi Tarioosly ooijeetarad 
to be the Ooone, the Ogeechee, and the Sayannah. Colonel Pickett^ in a note 
to the irst dapter of his EBstoiy of Alabama, says that all Indian traditioa 
plaoes the town of OofiMhiqai on the east bank of the Savannab— «t the 
modem SilyerBhi^BtenwellBistriot, Sooth CarolnuL About 1786, a yooDg 
Irishman— Geoige Oilpin — settled upon the ruins of CoAuiuqui, and gaye it 
the name of Silyer Blufl^ owing to the tradiijon, that De Soto and his troops 
■caidied tfasra Ibr slyer in the bed of the river, and among ttie yaiions strata 
of the BM, some of wfaidi resembled silver ore. As to the stores of Yaat 
quantities of pearis found in the Temples, and said to abound in the viUagesi 
they pass our belief; yet both Spaniflli and Portuguese narrators are very 
positive and dreumatantial in their aooount of tiiem. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

1HE SPANIARDS RESUME THEIR MARCH — ^THE PRINCESS OF COFACHIQVl 
CARRIED AW AT CAPTIVB — ^A MUTINT — THE ARMY TRATER8E THE 
TERRITORT OT TBS CHBROKBE8 — ^ESCAPE OF TBS YOUNG PRIN* 
CS88 — JUAN TERRON AND BIS PEARLS. 

1540. 

On the third of May, 1540, De Soto again set forward on his ad- 
Tentnrons coarse, taking with him the beautiful Princess of 
Co&chiqni and her train.* His route now lay towards the north 
or northwest, in the direction of the proyince of Gosa, which was 
■aid to be at the distance of twelye days' journey. As the coun- 
try through which they were to inarch was represented as bare 
of proTisions, Gonzalo Silyestre and two other cayaliers were 
detached, with a large body of horse and foot, to yisit a village, 
twelye leagues distant^ where there was a great deposit of grain, 
with which they were to load themselyes and rejoin the main 
army. 

* The ctlp&nty of the princen k giyen on tiie anthority of the Porto- 
gneae naiTBtor; tiie Inca Garrilaflo de la Vega makes no nMntkn of it Hm 
Portugaeae nanator intimAtea that the prinoesa waa treated ^th neglect ; 
bat thia ia oonteary to the general conduct of De Soto towarda the cadqoea 
whom he detunad aa boatagea. 
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Silyestre and his oompanions aocomplished their errand, and 
haying taken as much maise as thej could carry, hastened to 
rejoin the army, but were five days before they came upon its 
traces. When they did so, they found that the army had con- 
tinued on, and must be a considerable distance ahead. Here 
some difficulties occurred. The foot-soldiera were eager to press 
forward, but the troopers demurred. Three of their horses were 
lame and unable to travel fast, and it would not do to leaye them 
behind, for they were considered the nerves and sinews of the 
army, not merely from their real services, but from the extreme 
awe and dread with which they inspired the savages. 

A mutinous spirit evinced itself, for a time, among the foot- 
soldiers, who dreaded being separated from the main force, and 
set forward by themselves in a tumultuous manner. The cap- 
tains, however, threw themselves before them, and with difficulty 
compelled them to continue with the troopers, who were obliged 
to observe a slow pace, proportioned to the condition of the 
maimed horses. 

On the following day, as they were marching under the heat 
of a noontide sun, there suddenly rose a violent hurricane, with 
tremendous thunder and lightning, and hail of such size as to 
wound and bruise severely wherever it struck. The Spaniards 
sheltered themselves under their bucklers, or took refuge under 
some large trees which were at hand. Fortunately, the hurricane 
was as brief as it was violent ; yet they were so severely battered 
and bruised by the hailstones, that they remained encamped for 
the remainder of that and the ensuing day. 

They resumed their march on the morning of the third day, 
passing through various deserted hamlets, and, at length, crossed 
the frontiera of a province, called Xuala, where, to their great joy 



y 
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ibej found the Adelantado and bis troops encamped in a beanti- 
fal yallej, and awaiting their arriTaL 

De Soto, in the course of his march, had passed through the 
proyince of Achalaqae,* the most wretched country, sajs the 
Portuguese narrator, in all Florida. The inhabitants were a 
feeble, peaceful race, and nearly naked. They lived principally 
on herbs and roots, and wild-fowl which they killed with their 
bow and arrows. Their cacique brought the goromor two deer 
skins, and seemed to think them a considerable present. Wild 
hens abounded in such quantities, that in one village the inhabit- 
ants brought the governor seven hundred.! Most of the 
inhabitants of this miserable province had fled to the woods on 
ihe approach of the Spaniards, leaving few in their villages, except- 
ing the old, the blind, and the infirm. 

The army remained several days in Xuala, to recruit the 
horses. I The principal village, bearing the same name as the 
province, was situated on the skirts of a mountain, with a small 
but rapid river flowing by it. Here the Spaniards found maise in 
mbundance, as well as the different kinds of firuits and vegetables 
oranmon to the country. 

This place was under the domination of the youthful princess 
of Cofachiqui ; and here, as every where else along the route, the 
Spaniards found the beneflt of having her with them. She was 

* Spelt Chalaque in the Portugiiese DarratioD. Supposed to be the bar- 
ren c mmt rjr of the Cherakeefli A. B. Meek, Esq., says this is the actual name 
now used by the CSierokee lodiaiis to desigiiate their conntiy. See '*Sketdies 
of the History of Alabama," in the Sontbron, Janoary, 1889. 

f Evident the species of Gnmse commonly called the Prairie Hen. 

% Xuola, or Chonla, is supposed to have been on the site of the present 
town of Qualatdie, at the source of the Catahootche riyer. 06L Pickett says 
it was probably in Habersham county. 

Tide H'OuUoch's Researches, Appendii^ UI 
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■hmjB tnttad with great l ey e reiio e bj ike ialuAiliatfl of the 
Tillages, wkOy mt her eofunaiid, ftunuiied tke tirmj with proyi- 
flioDfl, and with porters to carry tiie baggagei And bore, it is 
prefer to observe, that Be Soto eadesrored, on all oeeasions, as 
fu as his means permitted, to req[oite the kindness of the natires; 
making presents to saeh of the chieftains as treated him with 
amity, and especially leaving with each of them a ooiqple of swiae, 
male and funale, from which to raise a fntore stocL 

On leaving Xnala, a nvmber of the inhabitants accompanied 
the Spaniards, laden with provisions. The first day's march was 
throoj^ a country covered with fields of maiie of luxuriant growth. 
De Soto had inelined his route to the westward, in seateh of a 
province called Quezale, where the territories of the princess, or 
rather of her tributary caciques, ended. While ihej were on their 
march, the female cadque alighted from the litter on which she 
was borne, and eluding the Indian slaves who had charge of her, 
fled into the depths of a neighboring forest Her escape is re- 
lated by the Portuguese narrator, but no particular reason is 
l^ven for it ; probably, she dreaded being carried away captive 
beyond the bounds of her dominions. What seems to have caused 
some regret to the Spaniards, if we may believe the Portuguese 
historian, was, that she took with her a small box made of reeds, 
called by the Indians Petaoa, which was full of beautiful un- 
pieroed pearls, of great value.* Two negro slaves and a Barbary 
Hoor accompanied her in her flight, and, as was afterwards under- 
stood, were harbored and concealed by the natives, who r^mced 
to have any thing remain among them, that had belonged to the 
white men. 

During the next flve days they traversed a chain of easy 

* Ptttqgneae VtamJStm, cl 18. 
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moanUdiui, ooyered witli oak and snlbeny trees, widi intervening 
vtHejBj rich in paatunge, and irrigated by clear and rapid atreaaifl. 
Tbeee mountains irete twenty leagnea aoroea, and quite uninhab- 
ited.* In the conrBe of thdr weary mareh throi^^ this unin« 
habited traet, a foot-soldier, ealling to a horseman, who was his 
friend, drew forth from his wallet a linen bag, in which were six 
povuids of pearls, probably filched from one of the Indian sepul- 
ehres. These he offered as a gift to his comrade, being heartfly 
tired of carrying them on his back, though he hadapair of bread 
shoulders, capaUe of bearing the burden of a mule. The hors^ 
i|ian refused to accept so thoughtless an offer. '^ Keep them 
yoarself," said he, ^ you have most need of them. The gOYcmor 
miends shortly to send messengers to Hayana; you can forward 
these presents and haye them sold, and three or four horses and 
mares purchased for you with the proceeds, so that you need no 
longer go on foot" 

Juan Terron was piqued at having his offer refused. ^ Well," 
said he, '^ if you will not have them, I swear I will not cany them, 
and they shall remain here." So saying, he untied the bag, and, 
whirling around as if he were sowing seed, scattered the pearls 
in all directions among the thickets and herbage. Then putting 
up the bag in his wallet, as if it was more valuable than the pearls, 



* FnbaUy ihe termioaikxi of the ApatoHhian or ABegany nage» mmmg 
tbroD^iheiiorthera put oC Georgia. Martin, in his Higtoty of LowimMis.makes 
Hie Spaniards traTeneihe State of Toonewee, and eren penetrate the State of 
Kentucky, as fiv north as the tfairty-eerenth degree of north latitnda Thissup- 
poeition is evidently errooeoos, as both the Portogoese and Spanish dironiclera 
•tate, that» from the province of XuaU De Soto ttruck in a westerly direo- 
lion, and we find him in a few days on the banke of the river Canaaaiiga. 

Belknap* Vol L p. 189, saggesAe that the SpanianU oroMed the mmmtahia 
witfam the thirty-fifth degree of ktitade. 
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he mirelied on, leaviBg hii oomnide and tke otlMr lij-fitaaden 
astoniahed at hia foily. 

The aoldien made a haatj search for the aeattoned pearls, and 
reoofrered thirty of theoL When they beheld their great siae 
and beauty, none of them being bored and disoolored, they la* 
mented that so many of them had been lost; for the whole would 
have sold in Spain finr more than six thousand dncats. This 
egregious folly gaye rise to a common proTcrb in the army, that 
^ there are no pearls for Juan Terron.'' The poor fellow himself 
became an object of constant jest and ridicule, until at last, made 
sensible of his absurd conduct, he implored them neyer to banter 
him further on the subject.* 

* Garcikao de la Vegs, L. iu. cl zz. 



CHAPTER L 

JUiaiVAL OF THE ARMY AT 6UAXULB — ^RECEPTION OF THE SPANIARDS 

BT THE CACIQUE OF ICHIAHA — TWO TROOPERS DISPATCHED TO 

THE MOUNTAINS IN SEARCH OF GOLD, AND WHAT SUCCESS THST 

HAD. 

1640. 

Havino made th«ir way over this monntainoiis waste, the anny 
reached the proYince of Ouazule. When within half a league of 
the principal town, they discoyered the cacique approaching, fol- 
lowed by a train of fiye hundred warriors, arrayed in rich mantles 
of yarious skins, and adorned with gayly-colored feathers. In this 
state he adyanced to the goyemor, receiyed him with great cour- 
tesy, and escorted him to his yillage, which consisted of three 
hundred houses. It stood in a pleasant spot, bordered by small 
streams that took their rise in the adjacent mountains. The 
goyemor was quartered in the house of the cacique, which stood 
on a mound, and was surrounded by a terrace, wide enough for 
six men to go abreast. 

Here De Soto halted four days to obtain information respect- 
ing the neighboring country ; during which time the cacique made 
him a present of three hundred dogs, the flesh of which the Span- 
iards used as food ; though they were not eaten by the natiyes.* 

I 

* Portogoete ReUiko, a 16. Biedina» id H. TeniMiK-Gampm» pi 69. 
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The Buuiy atreuns that tntTene this provinoe soon mingled 
mtten, and formed a grand and powerf nl riTer, along wliioh ttie 
amy reaomed their joomey * 

On the second day of their march, they entered the small town 
ti Canasanga^t where they were met by twenty Indians, bearing 
baskets of molberries, a fruit which abounded in this region, as 
did likewise the nut and plmn trees. Continuing forward for five 
days, through a desert country, on the 25th of June they came 
in sight of lohiaha,^ thirty leagues from Guazule. 

This village stood on one end of an island, more than five 
leagues in length. The cacique came out to receive (he governor, 
and gave him a friendly welcome ; his warriors treated the sol- 
diers in the same kind and frank manner. They crossed the 
river in many oanoea, and oo lafts prepared for the pnrpoae,*nd 
were quartered by the Indians in their houses. Most of the sol- 
diers, however, encamped under the trees around the village, and 
their worn-out horses enjoyed rich and abundant pasturage in the 
neighboring meadows. The Spaniards found in this village a 

* Ifr. IKl^uUoch Buggesis fliatthu river wm ihe Etowee» whidi fiOls into 
tbeOooML 

f This Indiati vfllsge has probably given tbe name to Uie Gonoeaaiigo, one 
of the gmall trihataries of the river Cooea. — ^Vide Hr. M'CnIloGh*8 ReBearcfaesy 
pk 625. 

^ llife is spelt CSuafaa ill the PoiiagQeie If anration. Ooloiiel Pickett aa|s 
H is the rite of the modem town of Rome, and that De Soto had now reached 
theoonfluenoeof tbe Ooetanaula and Etowah, which make the Oooaa» and that 
the Spaniards mistook the peninwila on which the Tillage stood lor an idand 
A. K Meeks also states, that there is no such island now in the Cooaa, and 
thinks it probable that the Spaniards either nustook the pemnsola formed by 
the jnnctioo of the two rirers for an island, or that these two rivers were 
originally miited, so as to form an island near their present gonltaiBnoft He 
adds, that he has heard this latter supposition asserted by two persons well an> 
qnaJB^ed wife the coqatiy. 
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^n&tj of bean' grease preserred in pots, and likewise oil made 
firom tbe walnut, and a pot <rf honey. The latter thej had n<^ 
seen before, nor did they e^er again meet with it during their 
wanderings. 

While in the town of lehiaha, the governor, as usual, was 
diligent in his inquiries after the precious metala In reply, the 
cacique informed him, that about thirty miles to the northward 
there was a province called Chisca, where there were mines of 
copper, and also of another metal of the same color, but finer and 
brighter. It was not used by the natiyes as much as copper, be- 
cause it was softer, but they sometimes melted them together. 
This intelligence aroused the attention of De Soto. It agreed 
with what he had been told at Co&chiqui, where he had met with 
small axes of copper, mingled with gold. He determined to set 
off in search of the mines, but the cacique informed him that to 
reach them he would have to trayerse an uninhabited wilderness, 
and mountains impassable for horses. He advised him, therefore^ 
to send persons to visit the province of Cbisca, and offered to 
furnish them with guides. 

De Soto adopted his advice. Juan de Yillalobos and Fran- 
cisco de Silvera, tt^o fearless soldiers, forthwith volunteered for 
the enterprise, and accordingly set off on foot, leaving their horses 
behind, as they would only delay and embarrass them in the rough 
country they would have to traverse. ^ 

After an absence of ten days, they returned to the camp, and 
made their report. Their route had lain part of the way through 
excellent land for grain and pasturage, where they had been well 
received and feasted by the natives. They had found among 
them a buffalo hide, an inch in thickness, with hair as soft as the 
wool of a sheep, which, as usual, they mistook for the hide of a 

11 
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beeC iBtheoooneof their journey llieyliAdoroflied meimtaiiif, 
■0 nigged tad preinpitoiu that it would be impoBsible for tin 
ttiny to trayerse Umol Ab to the yellow metal <^ whioh thej 
hid heard, it proTod to be nothing bat a fine kind of oopper or 
Inrmn, tooh aa they had already met with ; bat from the appear- 
anee of the loil, they thooght it probable both gold and ailTer 
mif^t exist in the neighborhood.* 

• QaroOno de k Vega* L. iiL c SO. 'Fartagaoie RdalioB, a, la. Iht 

Ifaa AppabMhian cfaaio, running throu^ the northern put of AUhina. iiio 
eodBtenee of gold in Tixioos parts of the Soatfaem States, aacertamed of hia 
jian^ provaa ttat many of tbeae Indiaa reports wen iraiMled in trntlk 



CHAPTER U. 

1HB MANNER IN WHICH THE INDIANS BXTEACTEB THE PEARLS FROK 
THE SHELL— GENEROSmr OF A SOLDIER — ^WHAT BEFELL LUIS 
BRAVO DB XERES WHILE FIBHINGv 

1640. 

BcTRiKo tlie time thai Be Soto had remained at the Tillago 
awaitiiig the retmi of the two floUiers from the mines, seyeral 
eirenmstanoeB had ooeorred. The caeique eame one day to the 
goremor, bringing him a present of a string of pearls, two arms 
in length. The pearb were as large as filberts, and, had they not 
been bored by means of fire, would hare been of immense value. 
Se Soto thankMly received them, and in retom presented the 
Indian infk pieces of velvet and cloth of various colors, and 
other Spanish trifles, held in much esteem by the natives. In 
replj to the demand of the governor, the cacique said that the 
pearis were obtained in the neighborhood ; that in the sepulchre 
of his ancestors were amassed a prodigious quantity, and that 
they were welcome to carry away as much as they pleased. The 
Adelantado thanked him for his good will, but replied that much 
as he wished for pearls, he never would insult the sanctuary of 
thrir ancestral tombs to obtain them ; and added, that he only 
acc^ted the string of pearls as a present from his hands* 
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Ab De Soto expressed a ouriosity to see tlie manner of ex- 
traotiog the pearls from the shells, the oaoiqne instantly dispatch- 
ed forty oanoes to fish for oysters daring the night At an early 
hour next morning, a quantity of wood was gathered and piled up 
on the banks of the riyer, and being set on fire, was speedily re- 
diioed to glowing coals. As soon as the canoes arriyed, the ooals 
were qpread out and the oysters laid upon them. They soon 
opened with the heat, and from some of the first thus opened the 
Indians obtained ten or twelre pearls as large as peas, which they 
brought to the goyernor and cacique, who were standing together 
looking on. The pearls were of a fine quality, but somewhat dis- 
oolored by the fire and smoke. The Indians were prone also 
to injure their pearls, by boring tiiem with a heated oopper instm- 
ment^ 

Be Soto having gratified his curosity, returned to his quarters 
to partake of the morning meaL While eating, a soldier entered 
with a large pearl in his hand. He had stewed some oysters, and 
in eating them felt this pearl between his teeth. Not haying 
been iigared by fire or smoke, it retained its beautiful whiteness, 
and was so large and perfect in its form that seyeral Spaniards^ 
who pretended to be skilled in these matters, declared it would 
be worth four hundred ducats in Spain. The soldier would haye 
giy«i it to the goyernor to present to his wife, Dona Isabel de 
Bobadilla, but De Soto declined the generous offer, adyising tlie 
soldier to preserve it until he got to Havana, where he mig^ 
porohase horses and many other things with it ; moreoyer, m 
reward of his liberal disposition, De Soto insisted upon paying 
the fifth of the value, due to the crown.* 

* CoL Pickett sayi, ** Hie oyster mentioned was ihe muade to be ibiiiid 
ia an ths ffiyan of Akbsma. Hes|)e of auadaafaallsarsaowtDbesiHieli 
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About this time, a cayalier, one Luis Braro de Xeres, stroll* 
ing, with lanoe in hand, along a plain bordering on the river, saw 
a small animal at a short distance, and launched his weapon at it 
The lance missed the mark, but, slipping along the grass, shot 
over the river bank. Luis Bravo ran to recover his lance, but to 
his horror found it had killed a Spaniard, who had been fishing with 
a reed on the margin of the river, at the foot of the bank The 
steeled point of the lance had entered one temple and eame out 
at the other, and the poor Spaniard had dropped dead on the 
■pot. His name was Juan Mateos \ he was the only one in the 
ecKpedition that had gray hairs, from which drcumstance he was 
universally called &ther Mateos, and respected as suoL His 
unfortunate death was lamented by the whole army. 

oar nver banln wherever XndiaiiB used to lire, lliey wen nmch ued by the 
aoGieDt Ihdiane for some parpoee, and old wamon hare informed me thet their 
aooestors once ifsed the ahellB to temper the clay with which they made their 
▼eeeela. Bat as tfaouflandfl of the shells lie banked op, aome deep in the 
groond, we may also eoppoee that the Indians^ in De Soto's time, eveiywhen 
in Ahibama» obtained pearls from them. There can be no doabt about the 
quantity of pearls found in this State and Geoi^g;ia, in 1540, but they were of a 
ooarser and less valuable kind than the Spaniards supposed The indwis used 
to pecforate them with a heated eopper spiDdle» and string them found their 
neoks and anns Hke beads. Others made toy baUea and birds of them." — See 
** History of Alabama^" by A. J. Pickett 
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On the ensuing day, after the refcnm of the soldiers from the 
nines of Ohisoa^ the goTemor departed from the village of Ichiaha, 
lesnng the natiyes wdl contented with the presents they had le- 
eeiyed in retnru for their hospitality. 

This day he marohed the length of the Island, and at snnset, 
on the 2d of Jnly, came in sight of the yillage of Aeoste, built on 
the eztremi point* The army encamped abont a cross-bow shot 
from the town, while De Soto proceeded, accompanied by a guard 
of mght troopers, to yisit the caeiqne. This chieftain was s 
fleroe warrior, and placed himself in battle array, at the head of 

* Hw Portngoeee namtor sajB, thk town wm seren days' Journey from 
Iduaha. The Inca is probably the most oorreet» as he states the length of 
the island, as he cells it» to be aboot i^ye leagues, which would not be move 
tiian a di^s match. ''Hie Spaniards were now," says CoL Pkfcett, *ia 
AFabama, in the territory embraced m the ooonly oC Gherdcee, and by the 
aide of the Oooaa, one of oar noUeet atreaaia* 
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ifteea huidred of his b»res, who were deeonted widi ilieix wsr 
pliimeB) and eqaipped with anaa. He reoeiyed the governor with 
great oourteflj, and appeared veiy kindly dispoeed; but whilo 
thej were conyersing together, Bome of the foot-eoldiem had ar- 
riyed, and b^gan rifling and pillaging the howiee. The Indiamiy 
exasperated at this outrage, eeiied eoaie war^olnbs Aat were al 
hand, and aaeailed them. I>e Soto saw at a glanee the peril of 
his situation, surrounded as he was by enemies. With his wonV 
ed presenoe of mind, he seized a eadgel and began beating hia 
own men, at the same time that he seeretly dkpatohed a trooper 
to order the horse to arm and come to his rescue. This attadic 
upon his own followers, as if he was ind^;nant at their eondne^ 
reassured the Indians. De Soto then preyailed upon the eacii^ 
to visit the encampment with his chief warriors, and no sooner 
had the Indians left the village with this intent, than the troopers 
surrounded them and carried them off priscmers.* Notwithstaad* 
ing their captivity, they maintained an arrogant air, answering 
every <piestion insdently, shsldng their fists, and insulting the 
Spaniards with taunts and menaces, until they lost all patieneoi 
and were only restrained from coming to blows by the eamesl 
oommands and entreaties of the Adelantado. This night they 
posted sentries, and kept as vigilant a watch as thoQgh they were 
in an enemy's country. 

On the following day, the Indians were more peaceaUe and 
friendly, and the camque furnished the governor with maiie for 
his journey, and oiFered him any thing else in his dominions. A 
message received from Ichiaha was the cause of this civility. Se 
Soto thanked him for his offer, liberated him and his warriors, 
and in return for the maise, made him presents that greatly 

* Porti^pieM Ksnativei e, ISw 
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pleased him. The same morning thej left the viDage, and eroMed 
the rirer on rafts and in canoes, rejoiced at having extricated 
themselres from this Tillage without any bloodshed. 

They now traversed more than a hundred leagaes of a fertilo 
and popnlons province, called Cosa,* journeying at the rate of 
ftmr leagues a day ; sometimes lodging in the hamlets, sometimes 
camping in the fields. Throughout the whole distance they woe 
treated with the utmost kindness by the inhabitants, who quar* 
fered them in their houses, supplied their wants, and escorted 
them from one village to another. In this way they travelled 
tor twenty-four days, until they came in sight of tiie village of 
Cosa, from which the province took its name. This was the resi* 
dence of the cacique, from whom they had received repeated and 
friendly messages in the course of their journey. He came forth 
to meet them in a kind of litter, borne upon the shoulders €i four 
of his chief warriors. From his shoulders hung a mantle of mar> 
tin skins, fashioned much after the manner of the mantles worn 
by Spanish females, and on his head was a diadem of feathersi. 
Several Indians walked beside his rude chariot, singing and play- 
ing upon instruments.t 

He was a young man about twenty-six years of age, of fine 
person and noble countenance, and was attended by a train of % 
thousand warriors, tall and well formed, as were generally the 
people of this country. They were in their finest array, with 
lofty plumes of rich and varied colors, and mantles of various fine 
ddns, many of them of martins, scenting of mudc Thej wera 

* Ibis embraoed ttie present ooontiee of Benton, TalUdega, Coo», and 
TaHapooea.— See ''Sketches of the Hist<ay of Alabsma;' by A. BL Keek. 
Esq. 

t Portqgoese EebtioD^ & 16. 
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ttSKsballed ia sqnadroni, and, with thair gqr pliqaMi wttfing in iba 
bracK, mftde a brilUani appeanuioeL 

The Tillage was ntuated on the banks of a river,* amidat 
green and beautifiil meadowa, irrigated by nnmeroiui amall 
Btreama. The oooatry aroand waa pofmlons and froitfol; the 
honsea were well stored with maiie and a aDiall kind of bean ; 
and fields of Indian corn extended bam Tillage to village. There 
were plums of Tarions kinds ; some like those of Sprai, others 
pecoliar to the eonntrj. Orape Tines darabered to the tops of 
the trees whioh orerhnng the river. There were others in the 
fields, with low stoeks and veiy large sweet grapes^f 

The Tillage oontainedfire hundred dwellings, and as thejweva 
Tery spaeioiia the oaptaina and soldiers were all aoeonmodated. 
The governor was qnartered in the residenoe of the eaoiicpe. 

Pe Soto fiiten took the preoantion in popnlooa TiUagea, iriiere 
there was any danger to be apprehended from the inhabitants, to 
surround the eadqne with guards, whioh kept him in a kind of 
honorable dnranoe^ and preTented his escaping to any fastness. In 
this way he serTed as a hostage to insore the peaoeAil eondnot 
of his saljeots. It was also a part of the govemmr's policy, aa 
haa been already shown, to carry the oaoiqne along witii him, as 
he marched throng his dominions ; by which means he secnred 
n snpply of gnides from the Tillages, and of Indians to attend 

* Bnppooed to be the mer Goofla»wbich takes its rise m the Appsbduaa 
monntaiiis and empties into tlie Alahama Yiqbx the site and descriptiaa of 
the Tillage, Mr. tf'OuUodi presumes it to be the same ealled la tbe m^ 
*(Hd Coosa," sHoated cm the rirer of the same name^ in aortb latitode abrat 
aa^ SO'.r-See M^Cnllocli's BeseaitOies, pc 625. 

f Portqgaese BelatioD, e, IS. TUs is supposed to bave been tbe 
BBlKTe giapd, ealled tbe Iflabella» wludi baa smee been 
omAi Hist U. a a 2» p. 54L 

ll» 
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upon the nxmj and oarrj tbe btggage. In their nuurohing, the 
cacique was always treated with great respect and oeremonj, and 
had fine raiment given him ; and, if so inclined, a horse furnished 
Urn on which to ride. On arriving at the territories of another 
cadque, the preoeding one and his sulijeets were dismissed at the 
frontier. 

The Indians of Oosa were indignant at the restraint put iq>on 
ihdr cacique ; and manifested a hostile diqMsition towards the 
Spaniards. Several of them were taken prisonei^s and put in 
chains, but after a little time, the most of them, at the interces- 
sion of the cacique, were set at lihertys* After this a good un- 
derstanding prevailed, and the Spaniards were hospitably enter- 
tained during twelve days that they remained in the village. 

The cacique would fain have persuaded the goveni<»r to make 
this place his residence and seat of government, or at least to 
winter there ; but De Soto was anxious to arrive at the bay of 
Achusi, where he had appointed Obtain Biego Maldonado to 
meet him in the autumn. Since leaving the provinee of Xualai 
therefore, he had merely made a bend through the eountry, and 
was now striking southwardly for the sea-coast 

During their sojourn in this village, a soldier of low and dis- 
solute character deserted, and ooncealed himself among the na* 
tives, so that he could not be found. A negro, also, who was tea 
infirm to travel, was left in chaxge of the caeiqucf 

* FbrtdgaeBe Relalioiif c. IC. 

f ColoD«l Pickett myt, *11ie negro l«ft at Ooia was not the ooiy maii»> 
rial of De Soto that remaiiied with these people. Qeoiige 8tigguii» wboee 
mother was a Natchez Indiaii, and whose fittfaer was a SeoCchman, waa bom 
IB the Talladega coantry. He was a fidr Engliflh aofaohur, and a pret^ good 
writer. He had been for yean ei^gaged in writing a hlstoiy of the Creeh% 
and died ■""ftfc vean aMkleaTinir it in an imflninhiid aftai^ Hla mm, nemiiiSad 
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On the 2Mi of Angiutj ihe governor departed from Coaa^ 
teking with him^ as iiBiial, the cacique and many of his warrion 
with a train of his snbjeeta, bearing provisions. At one of die 
villages, named Ullabali, a nnmber of Indian hraves came farth, 
painted and plumed, with bows and arrows in,their hands. They 
welcomed the Spaniards in the name of their cacique, and escorted 
the governor into the town, where he found all their men in arms, 
and judged by their hostOe looks that they meditated some out- 
break In hct, he was afterwards informed that they had in- 
tended to attempt the rescue of the cacique Gosa, had he seemed 
to approve their design; but the cacique gave them no encourage- 
ment.* The army continued forward to the frontier town of 
Talise-t 

This was an important Indian post, fortified with ramparts of 
earth and strong palisades, and situated on the bank of a very 
rapid river, which nearly surrounded it. Though subject to the 
cacique of Cosa, it was represented as being disaffected to his 
rule, and inclined to revolt in favor of a powerful chieftain of the 
nei^borhood named Tascaluxa.^ It was supposed, therefore, 






Hm to pesniBe it one day. Stiggins asserts, that the TaUadegaa had, at a late 
day» a brass kettle-drum and seyenil shields^ vhich ooce belonged to the '^> 
army of De Soto, and that he had often seen them. The Oosas need them I 
M trophiee m their anniial festivals. Besides these, I>e Soto left hogs and \ 
aoBMtiDties catfle among tiie Alabama towns, and such is the origin of these j 
animalB among the Indiana Horses and moles were too TaloaUe to be giren ^ 
away. 

* Portogaeee Relation, & 17. 

f Supposed to be Ihe same wilh TaUassee, lying at the elbow of Tala- 
pooaa riyer. The same name has always been applied to the spot bj the 
Indians. M'Oulloch, p. 625. Spelt in the Partngoese Karration, Tallise. 

% Mr. Meek saya^ this name is a pure Choctaw- oompoond word, finom 
^UsM, warrior, and Xnso, Zooso, black And he thinks that this and seyeral 
odier words prores that the Indians mentioDed in the teact irsre of the aame 
tribe as the fvesent (Thiwta Tra 
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tfcai fbe otdqne «f Oom had gladly aooompttued the BpMiisrb to 
iidf ftoBtier town, in hopw of OTemwing hii xefraetoxy satjeetOy 
sad even his formidable Boighbor, faj appearing in oompaaj with 
■ttrii xedonbtaUe alliei. 



CHAPTER Lffl. 

THE GIOAKTIO CHIEFTAIN TUSCALUZA — ^HIS HAUGHTT KECEFTION OF 
THE SFAMIARI^S — OKEAT 8T77FEEIN08 OF THE ABMT F0& TKB 
WANT OF SALT — STILANOB UAJsADY OOCAfllONED THSEEBT. 

1640. 

TuscALUZA, tlie caeiqae on whose frontiers the Spaniards had now 
arriyedy appears to haye been one of the most potent, prond, and 
warlike of the natiye ohieftaina of the south. His territories mnst 
haye comprised a great part of what are now the States of Alabama 
and Mississippi, and he is one of the few of the natiye heroes who 
haye left local memorials behind them. The riyer Tuscaloosa,* 
which waters his natiye yalley, bears his name, and it has like- 
wise been giyen to the capital of the State. 

This chieftain had heard, with solicitude, of the approach of 
the Spaniards to his territories, and probably feared some hoe- 
tiUty on their part, in oombination with his riyal, the cacique ot 
Co8a» He sent, therefore, his son, a youth of eighteen years of 
age, attended by a train of warriors, on an embassy to De Soto, 
proffering him his friendship and serrices, and inyiting him to 
his residence, which was about thirteen leagues from Talise. The 

* likewite ctDtd the Black Wairior Biynr. 
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yofuig ambMsador was of a noble stature, taller than any Spaniard 
or Indian in the annj, and acquitted himself in his mission with 
great graoe and conrtesy. The governor was stmek with his ap- 
pearanee and manners, and reoeired and entertained him in a 
distingnished manner; dismisiiing him with presents for himself 
and his fitther, and assnranees that he aooepted the friendship 
of the latter and would visit him shortly. He aeoordingly crossed 
the river with his army, in canoes and on rad», it being too deep 
at Talise to be forded, and then set forward on his march, taking 
with him a number of the subjects of the cacique of Gosa. As to 
tike caeique himself, being on the frontiers of his province, ha 
took a £rieBdly leaire of the ^ganiards. 

On the second night they encamped in a wood, about two 
leagues from the village in which the cacique of Tusealusa was 
quartered, which, however, was not the capital of his province. 
From hence De Soto set off at an early hour of the morning for 
the village, preceded by his camp-msster-general and several of 
the cavaliers. 

The cacique had already received notice from his scouts, that 
the Spaniards were at hand, and had made some preparations to 
receive them in state. They found him posted on the crest of a 
hill, which commanded a wide view over a rich and beautiful val- 
ley. He was seated on a kind of stool, made of wood, somewhat 
concave, but without back or arms ; such was the simple throne 
used by the caciques of the country. Around him stood a hun- 
dred of his principal men, dressed in rich mantles and plumes. 
Beside him was his standard-bearer, who bore on the end of a 
lance a dressed deer-skin, stretched out to the siie of a buckler. 
It was of a yellow color, traversed by three blue stripes. This 



.» 
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WM tlie great banner of tliis warrior chieftatn, and tlia oiil j mill* 
tary standard that the Spaniards met with throughout tiie whola 
of their expedition. 

Tosealnsa, or Tnsoaloosa (to adopt the modexn mode ef writ- 
ing the name), appeared to be about forty years of age; and his 
person oorresponded to the formidable r^mtatum which he bora 
throngfaont the oonntry. Lilce his son, he was gigantie in hia 
proportions, being a foot and a half taller than any ef his attend*' 
ants. His ooontenanee was handsome thoo^ sereve, showing the 
loftiness and ferocity of his spirit He was broad aoross the 
shoulders, small at the waist, and so admirably formed, that the 
Spaniards deolared him altogether the finest loddng Indian thcj 
had yet beheld. 

The hanghty ohieftain took not the least nottoe of the oavalieia 
and officers of the camp, who preceded Be Soto ; altiiong^ they 
arranged themeelyes in his presmoe. The troopers sought in 
vain to exdte his attention, by making their horses onrvet and 
caracole as they passed, and sometimes spniring them np to his 
yeiy feet. He still nuuntained the most impertorbabfe granty, 
or cast his eyes now and then npon them in a hanghty and di»» 
dainful manner. 

When De Soto, however, approached, the caoiqne arose and 
advanced fifteen or twenty paces to reoeive him. The govenoor 
alighted and embraced him, and they remained in the same place 
conversing, while the troops proceeded to take np ^e qnarters 
allotted them, in and about the village. After this, the cacique 
and the governor proceeded, hand in hand, to the qnarters pre- 
pared for the latter, which was in a house near to that of Tuscar 
loosa. Here the cadque left him, and retired with his Indians ; 
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Vat De Soto, wlio kneur hiB liMghiy and vmriike daHraeier, took 
oare to haye » Tigilant wateh kept apon his moTomenta.* 

A strange malady about this time broke out among the Span- 
iardi, whioh was attribated to the want of salt; with some the 
oonsequenees were &taL After a little wfafle they were seised 
with a low fever, and the snrfaoe of the body beeame disooloied 
and of a greenish hue, from the breast downward. At the end 
of three or four days, their bodies emitted a fetid odoTithatmi^t 
be perottred at several paees distanee, And they perished of a 
general mortifioation of the intestines. A Uw eases of the kind 
q>read horror throui^ the oamp ; for no one knew how to treat 
the disorder. In this dilemma some adopted a remedy or pre* 
yentiTo, reeommended by the Indians ; a lye made from the ashes 
of a eertain herb, and need with their fbod, instead of salt. Those 
who made nse of this eondimMit escaped the fatal mortiikaition 
of the bowels ; others, who spnmed at it as nanseons, or as the 
qnaokery of ignorant sayages, ftU yiotims to their prejudioes. 
Some adopted it, but too late, finr when the feyer and its aoocmi* 
panying mortiication had once seised upon the patient, the lye 
was no longer effeetuaL So much did the Spaniards suffer for 
the want of salt during their long marchings in the interiori that 
one of the historians of the expedition attributes to this cause 
alone the death of more than sixty in the course of a year.f 

• QaRilaM de la Vega, L. Ill c. 24 PortngoMe B«hitaaBk, c 17. Kedma 
in H. Tenkeanz-Companfl, p '71. Thb intereitiqg aoeoe, sajs Odooel Pidkot^ 
ooeumd below line Creek, in the present ooonty of Montgonciy. 

f GvcilaM de k y«ga» L. tr. cl S. 
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TUSCALOOSA, HIS STEED AND RAIMENT — ^EOS VILLAGE — MYSTERIOUS 
DISAPPEARANCE OF TWO SOLDIERS — ^ARRIVAL AT THE VILLAGE 
OF.MAUVILA. 

1540. 

After repottng two days in the village, ihe governor eontmned 
bis maroh, aeoompanied by Tuscaloosa, wbom he kept with him 
for his own seeiuitj. De Soto ordered, as usual, that a horse 
should be provided for the cacique ; but for some time they sought 
in vain for a steed of sufficient sise and strength to bear so gigan^^ 
tie a rider. At length they found a stout hackney, belonging to 
the governor, which, from its powerful frame, was used as a pack* 
horse ; yet when the cacique bestrode him his feet nearly touched 
the ground. The governor had given Tuscaloosa a dress of scar- 
let cloth, and a flowing mantle of the same, which, with his tow 
ering plumes, added to the grandeur of his appearance, and made 
him conspicuous among the steel-clad warriors around him. 

At the end of three days' march, of four leagues each, they 
arrived at the principal village, called Tuscaloosa,* from which 
the province and the cacique derived their name. It was a strong 
place, situated like Talise, upon a peninsula formed by the wind* 

• This town is called Pfaehe by the PortDgiMss BMiator, an^ 
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ings of the same riTor, which had here grown wider and more 
powerfuL* 

During the next daj they were buailj employed in passing 
the rirer on light rafts made of reeds and dry wood, the inhabit- 
ants not having any canoes. As the rirer was gentle, the troops 
crossed it without difficulty, but the day being exhausted, they en- 
camped for the night in a beautiful TsUey about a league beyond. 

On the following morning two soldiers were missing. One 
of them, named Juan de Yillalobos, was much given to wander 
away by himself to explore the country, and it was supposed that 
they had strayed away together, and been either lost in the woods 
or cut off by the natives. De Soto inquired after them of the 
Indians who accompanied Tuscaloosa : they were abrupt and in- 
solent in their replies. ^ Why do you ask us about your peo|dc ?" 
said they ; ^ Are we responsible for them ? Did you place them 
under our charge?" 

The sostpicions of De Soto were the more awakened by these 
replies. He had high words with the cacique on the subject, and 
threatened to detain him hostage until the Spaniards should be 
produced. Seeing this menace was of no avail, he concluded that 
the soldiers had been massacred ; and dissembled his indignation 
for the present, lest he might create difficulties and delay his 
progress. He continued forward, therefore, and in company with 
Tuscaloosa, apparently on amiable terms, but ihej were secretly 
distrustful of each other, and the cacique felt that he was a kind 

* Hub was the Ahtbanm Biyer, and it ia beliered that Tuscalooea was 
situ&ted near EvansV Landing, in Wilcox county. There is a ford on the Ala- 
bama, aboat dxty leagues abore its caii6uenoe with tiie Tombecbe, wliidi 
the Choctaws called Taakaloossas. Here the army may have crosaed Vide 
M^CoUoch, p 526 ; Boans's Travek in Louinaii^ p. 262 ; A. J. FiGkatft^ p^ 21 ; 
A. & Heek, p. 22. 
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of prisoner. In the Mune <»f their maroh, TnaoaloOM diajwloiied 
one of liis peofde ahead, io a town called Hanyila,* under pretext 
of ordering a snp^ j of proYiMona and Indian attendants for Aa 
armj. The third day their route had been through a yery popn- 
Ions eoontzy, and they were drawingnear to Mantih^ AtaT^y 
early honr ^e next morning, De Soto called to him two picked 
and confidential men, named Gonsalo Qnadrado Xaramillo, and 
IMego YanpieSyand sent them in the adranoe, to enter the Tillage, 
oheerre what was going on there, and await his arrival 

He then mustered a hundred horse and a hundred foot as a 
Tangnard, and set off with them for the Tillage, ordering Lnis de 
Moscoso, the camp^naster-general, to foUow speedily with the 
residue of the forces. The cacique Tuscaloosa accompanied the 
governor ; being evidently retained about him as a kind of hostage. 

About ei^t o'clock in the morning of October the 18th, they 
arrived before the village of Mauvila-f This was the stronghold 
of the cacique, where he and his principal men resided ; and, be- 
ing on the frontiers of his territories, it was strongly fortiiied. 

* MaTiHe, ID the Portqgttesc aeeounl 

f This town IB supposed to haye stood on the north side of the Alabunai 
and at a place now called Choctaw BlnflJ in the county of darke, about 
twenty-five mileB above the jnnetkn of that rirer with the Tombecbe, witfalft 
a hondred nules from Fensaoola; and this opinion is strengthened by the &ct, 
that aged Indians m the neighborhood, at the present day, point it oat as the 
site of the great battle between De Soto and the MobOiana There is little 
doobt that it gave the name to the present liver and bay of Mobile. The 
letten « and b are often used iocfiffiBtenlly in Spanish, in place of each other, 
and artieolated in aeaily the same manner. Charlevoiz^ in his Joomal B3s- 
toritpie. Let xndiL p. 462, says, " Gaicilaso de la V^ga, dans son Histoire de 
la Fkride, parle d'one Bourg^do appeU^ Mawfila, \m quelle a sans doote 
donn^ son aom k la Ri^i^ et li la nation, qui ^tait ^tabli^ snr ses bardsi 
Ces Maimliens ^taient alors tree-pidssans ; It peine en reste-til adjonrdlioi 
q^ialqaea vestigeB.'' In the aeeount of these marchings and of the afhiiB at 
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It stood in % fine plain, an4 was sorronnded by a high will form- 
ed of hnge trunks of trees driven into the gronnd, side by side, 
and wedged together. These were crossed within and without by 
odiers smaller and longer, bound to ^em by bands made of split 
reeds and wild Tines. The whole was thieUy plastered over with 
a kind of mortar, made of clay and straw trampled together, 
which fflled up every chink and crevice of the wood-work, so that 
it appeared as if smoothed with a trowel. Throughout its whole 
circuit, the wall was pierced, at the height of a man, with loop- 
holes, whence arrows might be discharged at an enemy, and at every 
Ukj paces it was surmounted by a tower, capable of holding seven 
or e](^t fighting men. Numbers of the trees which had been 
driven into ^e ground had taken root, and flourished, springing 
up I^ily out of the rampart, and spreading their branches 
above it, so as to form a circle of foliage around the village. 
There were but two gates to the place, one to the east, the other 
to the west In the centre of the villge was a largo square, around 
which were erected the principal dwellings. The whole number 
of houses in the place did not exceed eighty, but they were of 
great size, capable of lodging from five to fifteen hundred persons 
each* They were built after the Indian fashion, not cut up into 
different rooms, but consisting simply of one great hall, like a 
church ; and as they belonged either to the cacique or his principal 
subjects, they were constructed with more than usual skill* 



Manrila, I bftve ooUoted the nanrattve of the Inn, Biedma, and the Port»- 
gueie author, and hay e availed m jeelf of the three aoooanta, when they ▼era 
not totally Irreconcilable. Hie Iiioa» as usoal, 10 much the most maratSk 
graphic, and characteristic, and sapports his main anthorttjr, in varioiu places, 
by eactracts from the jouxsals of the two soldiers. A. K Meek, p. 28 ; OoL 
Fkirett,p22. 

* The dflscriptiin of MauYila ia entirely firam the Xnca. QtnSbuo de la 
V^ga» L. iii CL sa 



CHAPTER LV. 

THB DISASTKOTTS BATTLB OF MAUVILA. 

1540. 

When the goremor and the vuigaard itfypeued beCwe tbe lawn, 
a splendid train of warriors came forth to receive them, {wtBted 
and decorated, and ckd in robes of skins and flauntiDg leathexi 
€i everj brilliant color. These came singing and dancing, and 
playing on rude instruments of music To these suoceeded a 
band of young damsels, beautiful in form and feature, as were 

generally the natires of this pari of the country. 

In^this way the goTemor entered the TiUage, side by side with 
the cacique in his flaming mantle of scarlet, followed by a train 
of horsemen in glittering armor, and proceeded by dancing 
groups of Indians. Haying arrived in the square, they a^ghted, 
and the governor ordered that the horses i^uld be taken outside 
of the village and tethered until tlieir quarters were prepared for 
them. The cacique then called to Juan Ortir, the interpreter, 
and pointed out one of the largest houses as the quarters for the 
governor and his principal officers, and an adjacent one for his 
aervants and attendants ; as to the rest of the troops^ they were 
to be lodged in eal»ns of bark and branches, prepared for their re- 
ception, about a bow-shot without the walls. The governor ms 
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not irell pleased with an arrangement ▼hioh would separate 
from his troops, but replied that it should be attended to when 
the eamp-ni«s(ter arrired. The cacique then signified a wish to be 
left to himself^ and to remain at that Tillage, but was given to 
understand that he must still continue with De Soto. The 
hau^tj spirit of Tuscaloosa rose within him, at being thus kept 
in thraldom. He told the goremor that he mig^t depart in 
peace, whenever he pleased ] but that he must not pretend to 
carry him out (tf his country and domiuions. So saying, he 
entered a house, where some oi his subjects were assembled, armed 
with bows and arrows. The moment he was gone, Gonalo Quar 
drado XaramiUo, one of the cavaliers who had been sent ahead to 
obserye the movements of the Indians, approached the governor, 
ud rqK>rted that various circumstances had led him to suspect 
some dark and treacherous ploi He stated, that in the few houses 
in s^t, there were more than ten thousand chosen warriors as- 
sembled ; not one of them old, or <^ the servile olass,bQt all fi|^ 
ing men, noUe and young, and well armed; and thatmany of the 
houses were filled with weapons. Not a diild was to be found in 
the place ; and thoui^ there were mnny females, they were aft 
young girls. The inhabitants, too, had been diligently employed 
in strengthening tiie palisades around the town, and in clearing 
the fields, tat the distance of a musket-shot round the village, so 
that the very roots and herbage had been pulled up by the hand; 
as if all had been prepared for a fighting-ground. 

The governor pondered for a moment, then directed word to 
be passed secretly from one to the other, among the tro<^rs, to 
hold themselves ready for action; he also charged XaramiUo to 
communicate all that he had observed to the master of the eamp, 
the moment he should airtvoi that he might make his arrange* 
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ments aooordiDgly. In the mean time, lie determined to wear ft 
friendly aspeot, and endeavor to coneiliate the oaeiqtie by ooart- 
eonfl treatment. 

Word was now brought him, that his servants had prepared 
the morning's meal m one of the houses which looked upon the 
sqoare. The governor immediately sent Joan Ortiz to invite 
the cadqae to the repast, as they were aoonstomed to eat togei&er. 

Joan Orfcis presented himself at the door of the laige house 
into which the cacique had entered, but several Indians met him 
at the threshold, and refosed him admittance. The message he 
brought was passed in to the cacique, and word returned that he 
would come to the governor immediately. 

Some time having elapsed without his appearance, Jnan Ortii 
presented himself with a second message, and received a similar 
reply. After another interval he returned a third time, and called 
out, ^ Ten Tuscaloosa to come forth ; ^e food is upon the table, 
and the governor is waiting for him." 

Upon this there sallied forth an Indian, who appeared to be 
the general He was in a furious heat, and his eyes flashed ire. 
^ Who are these robbers ! these vagabonds f" cried he, ''who keep 
ealling to mj chief, Tuscaloosa, come out I oome out I wiA as lit- 
tle reverence as if he were one of them ? By the sun and moon I 
this insolence is no longer to be borne. Let us out them to pieces 
on the spot) and put an end to their wickedness and tyranny." 

Scarce had he spoken these words, when another Indian step- 
ped up behind him, and placed in his hand a bow and arrows. 
The Indian general threw back from his shoulders the folds of 
a surperb mantle of martin skins, which was buttoned round Us 
neck, and baring his arm, drew to the head an arrow, levelled ata 
knot of Spaniards in the square* Brfore he had time to wing the 
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ikaiV a bkv from the sword of B altMar de GaUegos Uid {^en 
ilie whole of the aide ezpoeed by throwing book hia mantle j his 
entrailfi gashed forth, and he fell dead on the spot* 

HU son, a youth of ei^teen years of age, of a noUe demean- 
or, sprang to avenge hia death, and let fly six or seven arrows 
as £ut as he eould draw them ; but, seeing that they stmck harm- 
kfls apon the armor of Gkll^os, he took hia bow in both hands, and, 
aloaiiig with him, dealt him three or four blows oyer the head, 
with each rapidity and force, that the blood sprang from bencatii 
hia oaaqoe, and ran over hia f ordiead. Qallegoa, aa ao<m aa he 
oonld recover from the sarpriae, gave him two throata in the 
breaat with hia sword, that lidd him dead at his lieei 

The war-who<qp now rang throughout the yiUage. Torrenta of 
warriors, ready armed, poured out of eveiy houae, atta<ddng the 
Spaniarda who were scattered about the principal street. Though 
cnrerwhelmed with numbera, th^ Spaniarda kept a bold £bm to the 
enemy, fighting stoutly, and disputing the ground inch by inch, 
until they retreated out of the city, leaving five of their number 
slain. 

Numbers of the cavalry, who had tethered their horaea in the 
purlieua of the village, and returned into the atreet, seeing the 
furious onset of the aavagea, ran out of the gate to the plaoea 
where thi^ ateeds were tied. Those who made most speed were 
enabled to mount on horseback. Odiers, who lingered, had only 
time to cut the reins or halters of their horses and drive them 
off j while others, still more pressed, were obliged to leave their 
horses tied, and abandon them to their fiate ; having the grief to 
see them shot dq,wn by bnumerable arrows, amidst the exulting 
yells of the aavagea. 

* PortqgaSM NamiiTs^ c IS, 
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The enemy, being in great force, divided into two bands ; one 
to fight with the retreating SpaniardB, the other to kill the horses, 
and gather the baggage and effects of the army, which had by 
this time arrived, and lay heaped along the wall and about the 
fields. Every thing thus fell into the hands of the enemy, ex- 
cepting the baggage of Captain Andres de Yasconcellos, which 
bad not yet arrived. The spoils were conveyed by the Indians 
into the village with great triumph, and put into their houses ; 
they knocked off the chains of the slaves, who carried the ba^age, 
and gave them weapons to fight with. The gates were shut, and, 
amidst the beating of wooden drums and the wildest yells, they 
displayed the effects of the Spaniards from the walls.* 

In the mean time the few cavaliers who had been able to 
mount their horses, together with a few other horsemen who had 
just arrived from the main body, joined their forces and endeavor- 
ed to protect their comrades who were fighting on foot The ap- 
proach of'the cavalry checked the impetuosity of the savages, and 
gave time for the Spaniards to rally and form themselves into 
two bands, one of horse the other of foot. They then charged 
the enemy with a fury, inspired by their recent maltreatment, 
and drove them back to the village. They would have followed 
them in, but were assailed with such showers of stones and 
arrows, from the wall and the loopholes, that they were compelled 
to draw back 

The Indians, seeing them retreat, again rushed forth, some by 
the gate, others letting themselves down by the wall ; and, clos- 
ing with the Spaniards, seized hold of the very lances of the 
horsemen, struggling with them until drawn more than two hun- 
dred paces from the w&ll. 

t Biedipa in ]i»c(K 
12 
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In thiB way ihej fought, backwards and forwards, 
eessation, for three hours ; the Spaniards always standing by each 
other, and keeping their front to the enemy, in which alone con* 
sisted their safety, being so few in number. They found, however, 
that they suffered too severely when near the village, from the 
missiles launched from the wall, and that their best chance was in 
the open fields, where they had room to manage their horses and 
wield their lances. 

Throughout all these attacks and defences, the bold Captain 
Baltasar de Oallegos, the same who had struck the first blow in 
the battle, was ever in the front rank, and the fiercest of the i^hi 
His perilous deeds were anxiously watched from a&r, by his 
brother. Fray Juan de Oallegos, a worthy Dominican friar. 
Mounted on horseback, in his friar's dress, with a broad clerieal 
hat on his head, he hovered about the skirts of the battle, spur- 
ring alter the squadron in its attacks, and wheeling round and 
galloping off like mad in its retreats. The worthy fr2ar was not 
a fighting man ; his only object was to call his brother out of the 
affiray, and mount him on the horse which he bestrode, that he 
might fight with more effect and less danger. 

The bold Baltasar, however, heeded not his calls ; he felt thai 
his honor would not permit him to leave his post, so he kept on 
fighting on foot. At length, the peculiar dress of the friar, and 
his loud and repeated calls to his brother, attracted the notice of 
ihe enemy, who probably supposed him some chieftain encouraging 
his soldiers to fight hardily. Accordingly, in one of the retreats, 
as the friar's broad back was turned upon the foe, and he was 
galloping of at frdl speed, an Indian warrior sped a shaft irith so 
true an aim, that, though at a distance, it struck him betweea the 
dionlders. Fortunately, he was protected by the two hoods of 
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his friar's dress, which laj in thick folds upon his hack ; his hroad 
hat also, which was secured hy a cord under his chin, had fallen 
hack in his flight, and hung like a shield upon his shoulders ; the 
arrow, therefore, met with so much resistance as to make hut a 
slight wound. It dampened, however, the paternal seal of the 
friar, who from that time kept himself at a wary distance from 
the hattle. 

A harder fate hefell the hrave Don Carlos Enriques ; a youth- 
ful cavalier who had married a niece of the Adelantado, and was 
heloved hy the whole army, for his urhanity and his virtues. 
I'rom the commencement of the hattle he had fought valiantly, 
and was conspicuous in every assauli In the last charge, his 
horse was wounded in the hreast hy an arrow, which remained 
buried in the flesh. As soon as the squadron had retreated, Bon 
Carlos endeavored to draw forth the arrow. Passing his lanee 
from his right to his lefb hand, he leaned forward, and stooping 
over the neck of his horsey seised the dart, and endeavored to pull 
it forth. In his exertion, he leaned his head on one side so as to 
expose his neck, the only part of his person unprotected by ar- 
mor. In an instant an arrow, tipped with flint, came with the 
swiftness of lightning, buried itself in his throat, and the poor 
youth fell from his horse mortally wounded, though he did not 
expire until the following day. 

The Spaniards suffered severely in these repeated conflicts ; 
but their loss was nothing in comparison with that of the Indians, 
who had no defensive armor, and on whom every blow was effec- 
tive. Seeing the advantage that the horses gave the Spaniards 
in the open field, the Indians now shut themselves up within the 
village, closing the gates and manning the ramparts. 

Upon this, the governor ordered the cavalry, being tiie bait 
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annedi to dlgmoiint, and, taking bucklers for their defence, and 
battle-axes in their hands, to break open the gates^ and strive to 
take the Tillage by storm. 

In an instant, a band of two hundred resolute cavaliers dashed 
forward to the assault The Indians received them valiantly, 
and beat them back several times. The gate, however, was soon 
broken open bv repeated blows, and they rushed in, pell-mell, 
amidst a shower of darts and stones. The gate being too narrow 
to admit them all readily, others attacked the wall with their 
axes ; demolished the facing of clay and straw, and, laying bare 
the cross-beams and their fiAstenings, aided each other to scramble 
up by them, and thus got into the village to the succor of their 
comrades. 

The Indians fought desperately, both in the streets and from 
the tops of the houses. The Spaniards, galled by the missiles 
from the latter, and fearful that the enemy would retake the 
houses already gained, set fire to them. As they were oi reeds 
and other combustible materials, they were soon wrapped in flames 
and smoke, adding to the horror of the scene. 

While this conflict was raging in one part of the village, a 
kind of siege was going on in another. The Indians, the moment 
they had closed their gates, had turned their attention to the 
large house in the square, which had been assigned for the use of 
the governor's retinue, and in which all his camp equipage was 
deposited. They had not assailed it before, as they thought it 
perfectly in their power, and they now repaired to it merely to 
share the spoils. To their surprise, they found it strongly de» 
fended. Within were three cross-bow men and five halberdiers 
of the governor's guard, who usually accompanied his oan^ 
equipage, and an Indian, armed with bow and arrows, who had 
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been made prifloner bj the Spaniards on their first landing, and 
had ever since proved faithful to them. Beside these fighting 
men, there was a priest and a friar, and two slaves belonging to 
the governor. One and all defended the honse stontlj ; the laj« 
men with their weapons, the priests fervent in their devotions. 
The Indians tried in vain to gain the portal They then mounted 
on the roof, and broke it open in three or four places ; bat so well 
did the cross-bow men and the Indian plj their weapons, thai 
scarce did an enemy show himself at one of the openings, but he 
was transfixed by an jurrow. 

Thus did this little garrison maintain a desperate and almost 
hopeless defence, until De Soto and his bands, having fought their 
way into the village, as has been mentioned, arrived at the door 
of the dwelling and dispersed its assailants. The fighting part of 
the garrison mingled with their comrades and pursued the strife; 
the clerical part took refuge in the fields, where they could carry 
09 their spiritual warfare with equal vigor and more security. 

The wild and mingled affray had now lasted four hours, bui 
nothing could quell the fury of the Indians, who disdained to 
yield or ask quarter. Many of the Spaniards, exhausted by the 
fierce strife, fiiinting and choked with thirst, ran to a pool ct 
water, which was now crimsoned with the blood of the dead and 
dying, and having refreshed tfaemsdves, hastened back uid rushed 
again into the battle.* 

Be Soto had hitherto fought on fbot, but, as usual, waxing hot 
with action, he hastened out of the village, seized a horse, sprang 
into the saddle, and, followed by the brave Nufio Tobar, galloped 
bade into the square, lance in hand, with the battle-ory of Oar 
Lady of Santiago 1 Galling out to the Spaniards to make way 

* PbrtuguoBe NairatlTei <x 1^ 
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for liini, he dashed among the thickest of the enemy ] Tobar fol« 
lowed close after him. They spurred their chargers ap and down 
through the mnltitude in the square and the principal street j 
trampling down some, lancing others to the right and left, leaving 
a track of carnage whereyer they passed. 

In this wild mel^ as the goTcmor rose in his stirrups to 
lance an Indian, another, who was behind, aimed at the part ex- 
- posed between the saddle and the cuirass, and buried an arrow in 
his thigh. De Soto had no time, in the confusion of the combat, 
to extract the arrow, which remained rankling in the wound for 
aereral hours, during which time, though unable to sit in his sad- 
dlcy he continued fighting on horseback ; a proof, says the Inca 
Garoilaao, not merely of his valor, but of his good horsemanship^ 

In the mean time, the fire was raging through the village, and 
made horrible ravages among the Indians. Those who were 
within doors, were consumed by the flames or stifled by the smoke : 
those who were fighting from the roo£a, were either cut oflf by the 
fire, or obliged to throw themselves below. Many females perished 
in their dwellings. 

At one time, the wind swept the flames and smoke along the 
street, upon the Indians ; and while thus blinded and bewildered, 
the Spaniards charged upon them and drove them back ; but the 
wind veering, favored them in turn, and they regained all the 
ground they had lost. 

Maddened at seeing their ranks thinned and thdr warriors 
lying slaughtered in heaps, the Indiana now called upon their 
women to seize the weapons of the slain and revenge their death 
Many had already been fighting by the side of their husbands, 
but on this appeal, every one rushed into the conflict Som0 
armed themselves with the swords, lances, and partisans lost by 
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the soldiery, and thus wounded them irtth their own weapons ; 
others seised bows and arrows, which they plied with almost equal 
strength and skill with their husbands. In their fnry, they threw 
themselves before the men, and even rushed upon the weapons of 
their enemies ; for the courage of woman, when once roused, is 
fieroe and desperate, and her spirit more reokless and vehement 
than that of man. The Spaniards, however, had consideration 
for their sex, and pity for their despair, and abstained from slay- 
ing or wounding them. 



CHAPTER LVt 

, FALL OP TUSCALOOSA* 

1640. 

Whils the battte was thxu raging at MauTila^ Luis de Mosooso, 
the master of the camp, was loitering by the way with his forces. 
Instead of following speedily after the yangoard led by the govei^ 
nor, he had sallied forth late from his encampment, and permitted 
his people to scatter themselves about the fields, hunting and 
amtising themselyes. So long a time had elapsed since they had 
eiperienced any hostility from the natives, that they had lost all 
fear and precaution. 

In this way, they straggled negligently and tardily forward, 
unsuspicious of any danger. At length, those in front heard the 
distant alarums of drum and trumpet, mingled with the yells and 
shouts of the combatants, and beheld a column of smoke rising 
in the air. Suspecting the cause, they passed back the alarm, 
from mouth to mouth, of those who were behind, and pressed for- 
ward with all speed to the scene of action. It was late in the 
afternoon before they reached it. 

Among the foremost that arrived before the village, was die 
gallant Diego De Soto, nephew to the governor. Learning the 
fkte of his cousin Don Carlos Bnriques, to whom he was tenderlj 
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ailMhed, lie Towed to revenge his death. Tbrowing kiniMlf from 
hxB horae^ and seizing a buckler, he niahed into the Tillage, flword 
in hand, and planged into the thickest of the fight Scarce, how 
ever, had he entered, when an arrow pierced his eye and oazne out 
at the hack of his head. He fell to the earth, never uttered 
another word, and died the following day in great agony. His 
death added to the affliction which the army felt for that of his 
brave oonsin. The two young friends and relatives were thus 
united in deatL They were generous spirits, worthy of each 
ether's affection, and worthy nephews to saoh an uncle. 

In the mean time, the rear-guard, as it arrived at the village^ 
£mnd great numbers of the Indians fighting in the adjacent fields, 
where the ground had been cleared and prepM'ed for action. 
They assailed them vigorously, and had a long and obstinate oom- 
bat ; for many of the savage warriors had clambered over the 
walls, and swarmed into the field. At length the Indians were 
routed ; many were pursued and cut to pieces by the horsemen, 
and but few escaped. 

It was now near the hour of sunset, yet still the shouts and 
battle-cries of the combatants arose from the burning village. As 
yet^ from the want of space, no horsemen had fought within the 
place, except De Soto and NuHo Tobar ; but now a great number 
of the cavalry dashed in at the gate, scattering tiiemselves through 
the streets, dispersing and killing all the Indians they encounr 
tered. 

Ten or twelve of the cavaliers spurred up the main street^ 
where the battle was hottest^ and coming upon the rear of a throng 
of Indians, male and female, who were fighting with the fury of 
demwks, they broke through them with such impetuosity, as not 
aeialj to overturn them, but also several of the Spaniards with 
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idbom thej were etrntending. The esnuif^ was liomUe, fiw the 
iaTtges refueed to sarrender or to lay down their anas, bat fon^t 
to the hwt gasp, until all were slain. 

Here ended this bloody straggle, whi<A had lasted for nine 
hours. The Tillage remained a smddng nun, oovered with the 
slain, and victory declared for the Spaniards jnst as the son went 
down. The last Indian warrior that wielded a weapon, was one 
of those fighting in the village. So blinded was he by fory, that 
he was nnoonsoious of the &te of his comrades, ontil glancing hie 
eye aronnd, he saw them ali lying dead. Seeing further contest 
hopeless, he tnmed to fly, and reaching the wall, sprang l^tly 
to the top^ thinking to escape into the fields. Here, however, to 
his dismay, he beheld sqnadrons of horse and foot below him, and 
tiie field covered with his slaughtered countrymen. Escape was 
impossible ; death or slavery awaited him from the hands of his 
enemy. In his despair, he snatched the string from his bow, 
passed it round his neck, and futening the other end to a branch 
of one of the trees that rose out of the rampart, he threw hlmsdf 
from the wall, and was strangled before the Spaniards had time 
to prevent it 

Such was the deadly battle of Mauvila, one of the most 
tenguinary, considering the number of the combatants, that had 
occurred among the discoverers of the new world. Forty4wo 
Spaniards fell in the conflict ] eighteen of them received their 
fiital wounds either in the. eyes or the mouth, for the Indians, 
finding their bodies cased in armor, aimed at their faces. Scarce 
one of the Spaniards but was more or less wounded, some of them 
in many places. Thirteen died before their wounds could be 
dressed, and twenty-two afterwards, so that in all eighty-two were 
slain. To this loss must be added that of forty-two horses killed 
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Ij tlie IndianBy and moarned bj tb6 Spaniards as if they liad 
been so man j fellow-soldieis. 

As to the hayoc among the Indians^ it was almost inoredibto. 
Several thousand are said to have perished by fire and swonL 
The plain around the village was strewn with more than twenty- 
five hundred bodies. Within the walls, the streets were blooked 
np by the dead. A great number were eonsnmed in the hooses. 
In one building alone a thousand peridied; the fiames having 
entered by the door and prevented their esoape, so that aU were 
dther burnt or snfbeated: the greater part of these were fe- 
males. 

Among the dead whieh strewed the field without the walli| 
was found the body of Tuscaloosa the younger. As to the eaeique 
himself, his fitte was never satisfaetorily aseertained. Aeoordiag 
to the Portuguese narrator, several Indian prisoners affirmed| 
that on the grand assault of the village by Be Soto and his horse* 
men, the warri o rs of Tnscaloosa entreated him to withdraw fimn 
the village and put his person in safety, in order that) should 
they all perish in battle, as they all had resolved to do rather 
than torn their backs, he might survive to govern the country. 
The proud eaeique at first resisted their entreaties, but at length 
yielded to their urgent supplications, and fled from the iUr&ted 
town, accompanied by a small band of Indians, carrying with him 
his scarlet mantle and the choicest things he could find amoi^ 
the Spanish baggage. According to the Inca, however, the ae- 
OQunt generally believed by the Spaniards was, that he had 
perished in the flames ; and this, in fact, comports most with his 
haughty, brave and patriotic spirit, which would scarcely permit 
him to survive so ruinous a defeat, and turn his back upon his 
town and people, in the moment of their most imminent peiiL 
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He was eTidently one of the bravest as well as proudest and most 
potent of the native princes. His name still remains in the land 
which he loved so well, and defended so desperately ; and it is a 
name which deserves to be held in reverence, as that of a hero, 
and a patriot. 

Konb — ^The Iiiea and the Portagoeae naxrator differ widelj in tfieir esti- 
mate of the Idlled and wounded in the action. Garalaao de la Vega atatea 
Ike kii of the Spanaarda to have been eigh^-two^ and of Ihe Indiana abov« 
elavan thonaand. The Portogdeae naimtor atatea the Spaniah hm to have 
been eighteen killed and one hundred and fifty wounded, and of tiie Bidiana 
twenty-five hundred alain ; which ia the number stated by the loca to have 
been kiUed in the battle ontade of the town. Hie atatement of the Inea Is 
given mora in detail, and apparently with a more intimate knowledge of frcta ; 
having the atatementa of three aeveral eye-witneaaea, from which to make up 
Ub acooiont That of the Portogneae ia rather vagae and generaL The esti- 
loate of the Inea may be aomewhat ezaggented ; yet it smat be taken into 
oonaidemtioo, that the Maaviliana were a numeroua and powerful tribe, and 
were joined in thia battle by the waniora of the neighboring provincea. llieir 
nnmber nraat conaeqnentiy hare been very great IKedma aaya there were 
mere tban five tbooaand IndiaDa It ia stated by both nanaton^ that they aU 
fooght to the last gaap, ao that the daughter must hare been immenaei Ihao 
desperate and protracted a conflict^ the number of eighty-two dain on the 
part of the Spantarda^ appeara modi more probaUe than that of eig^iteea 



CHAPTER LVn. 

THE PLIGHT OF THE SPANIAEDS AFTER THE BATTLE OF MATJVILA. 

The situation of the SpaniarcU after the batUe was truly deplora- 
ble. Most of them were seyerelj wounded ] all were ezhansted 
hy fatigae and hanger. The village was rednced to ashes around 
them, and all the baggage of the army, with its supplies of food 
and medicine, had been consumed in the housea 

The first care of the governor, though badly wounded himself, 
was for his troops. Having ordered that the dead should be col- 
lected together, to be decently interred on the following day, he 
directed that relief should be administered to the wotoded. Here, 
however, was the difficulty. There was but one surgeon in the 
army, and he was slow and unsldlf uL There were at least seven* 
teen hundred grievous wounds, requiring a surgeon's care ; several 
having flallen to the share of a single soldier. The mere flesh 
wounds were left for the patient himself to cure ; but those in 
the joints, and other critical parts, which threatened to maim of 
disable the patient, required great attention. TTnlisrtunately, 
they had neither ointments nor medicines of any kind, nor linen 
for bandages ; all had been consumed. Not even shelter Arom 
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the oold and dew of the night was to be found ; for, not a honie 
of the village remained standing. At length, bou^is «nd brandies 
were brought from the cabins that had been erected without the 
Tillage, and sheds were put up against such of the walls as were 
still standing, under which the wounded were conrejed for shel- 
ter, and straw spread for their reception. Those who were least 
harmed exerted themselves to succor their suffering companions. 
Some opened the bodies of the dead Indiana, and took their &t 
for ointment ; others took off their own shirts, and those of th«r 
slaughtered comrades, to make bandages for the disabled. As 
these were of linen, they were allotted to the severest wounds ; 
for those which were not so grievous, they made use of their doub- 
lets, and the lining of their hose, or other materials of a coarser 
kind. 

Others flayed and cut up the horses, preserving their flesh for 
the sustenance of the wounded. With all their seal and ezertionS| 
however, a number died miserably, before any relief could be ad- 
ministered to them. Thus passed that wretched night, amid 
bitter lamentations and dying groans. Those who were aUe to 
bear arms, patrolled as sentinels, and maintained a vigilant watdi, 
eaqpeoting to be assailed. 

Eight days did the wounded Spaniards remain in these miaera- 
ble shelters within the village: when able, Jit length, to go forth, 
tiiey removed to the cabins which the Indians had erected without 
the walls, where they were more comfortably quartered. Here 
fifteen days more were passed. In the mean time, those who 
were least disabled sallied forth on foraging expeditions about 
the country, for four leagues in circuit, and found supplies of 
provisions in the numerous deserted hamlets scattered around. 

In every thicket and ravine they found dead or dying Indians^ 
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who had not been nble to reaoh their homes. Many, also, had 
taken shelter in the hamlets, and lay there, apparently without 
any one to minister to them. It was understood, howerer, that 
tfieb firiends oame with nourishment to them in the ni^t, but 
returned to their retreats in tiie Ibrests before the dawn of day. 
The Spaniards treated these poor savages with kindness, sharing 
their food among them. 

The troopers, in their foray into the forests, captured ifteen 
or twenty of the natives. On being asked whether their people 
were meditating another attack, they replied that their brayest 
warriors had &llen in the battle, and none were left to make i^ 
head of war. Their infDrmation appeared to be the truth ; for, 
during all the time that the Spaniards remained in tiieir encamp* 
ment, no Indian Tentured ni^ them. 

From the prisoners thus taken, and others captured in the 
Tillage, they inquired, concerning the past stratagems and designs 
of Tuscaloosa, which had wrought such mischief 

That fierce and warlike ohieflain, from the time he first heard 
of the approach of the Spaniards towards his dominions, had medi* 
tated their destruction. With that olyject, he had sent his son, 
with a train of warriors, to watch their moyements ; and had enk* 
listed the natives of the contiguoos provinces in his plot, promis- 
ing to share with them the spoils of the Spaniards. 

The women, too, most of whom had accompanied their has* 
bands and lovers from the ne^boring provinces, declared thsjr 
had been enticed to Mauvila, by promises of rich robes of scarlet 
cloth, and silks, and linen, and velvet, with which to decorate 
themselves for their dances ; they were to have had horses, upon 
which to ride in triumph, and Spaniards given to them as slaves. 
Others came to be present at a great feast and regoimng they 



were to lioli after llieir Tiotory; Mid oiliere flgifai, to witneH the 
prowess and exploits of their lovers. 

Tuscaloosa, on arriving at the viUage with the Adelantado, 
had held a oonneil of war with his principal warriors, wherein it 
was debated whether they shoold attaok the vangvard which had 
arrived, or wait until they had the whole within their power. It 
is probable that the heat and impatienee of the Indian general 
oansed the plot to explode before the appointed time. . 

It has been shown, that in the burning oi the village the 
Spaniards lost all their baggage and private dEMts. What gave 
th«n the greatest coneem, however, was the loss of & little por- 
tion of wine andwheaten flour, which they had eaxef ally treasured 
np for the performance of mass. All the sacerdotal dresses, also 
the chalices, and other articles of worship, were destroyed ; bat 
the loss of the wheaten floor was irreparable. Oonsaltations were 
held^ between the ecclesiastics and the laymen, whether Inread 
made of maise might not be adopted, in case of extremity ; bat 
it was decided, that the nse of any thing bat wheat was ccmtrary 
to the canons <rf the chorch. 

From thenceforward, therefore, on Snndays and Saints' daya^ 
they prepared an altar, and the priest officiated, arrayed in robea 
of dressed deer akin, foshioned in imitation of his saoerdolal 
dresses ; and they preformed all parts of the ceremony, exoept* 
ing the consecration of the bread and wine. This constitated 
what the Spaniards called <<a dry mass." 



CHAPTER LYffl. 

DE SOTO BEGOMES AN ALTERED MAN, AND WHT. 

1540. 

While tt the village of Mauvila, OYeTwhelmed witti oare and anx- 
iety, the goyernor was unexpectedly cheered by tidings, thai 
ships with white men in them had arriyed on the sea-coast, towards 
which he was shaping his coarse. A rumor of this kind he 
had heard before the battle, and it was confirmed by some of 
the prisoners taken in the village. He farther learnt from them 
that the port or bay of Achusi or Pensaoola, where he had di- 
rected Gomes Arias and Diego Maldonado to rendesvoos with 
their ships, was not more than seven days' journey distant.* He 
doubted not, therefore, that the ships in question were command- 
ed by those officers, and brou^t reinforcements and supplies 
from Spain, for his projected settlement. He now considered 
himself on the eve of aeoomplishing all his wishes ; of founding 
that colony which would assure the possession of the eountry he 
bad explored, and enable him to pursue to advantage his searek 
for gold. 



* PwtagtwM Kuratlve^ a 19. The Inca atatw the distant as about 
durty leagneSi 
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He had brought with him thus &r the cacique, made prifloner 
by Maldonado at the port of Achusl He had always treated 
him with kindness, but had not sent him to his home before be- 
cause of the distance, and the danger he would run of being kill- 
ed or captured by the way. Learning, however, that the road 
was now secure, he granted him permission to return ; at the 
same time earnestly charging him to preserve the friendship of 
the Spaniards, who would soon be guests in his country. The 
cacique departed, with expressions of gratitude for the kindness 
he had experienced, and assurances to the governor, that he would 
be happy to welcome him to his territory. 

The ships, which De Soto regarded as the means of conquest 
and colonisation, many of his followen only looked forward to 
as means of escape out of a disastrous country. Some of them 
had been engaged in the conquest of Peru, and contrasted tlie 
wealth of that golden empire with the poverty of the land 
through which they had struggled, where neith^ gold nor silver 
was to be found ; and they did not fail to dwell upon this c<m- 
trast when conversing with their oompanion& The Spaniaids, 
generally, were disheartened by the disasters of the recent battle, 
and the implacable fierceness displayed by the natives. They 
saw that such a people were not easily to be subjugated. Instead, 
therefore of wearing themselves out in this &ted land, it seemed 
better to seek others already conquered, and abounding with 
wealth, as Mexico and Peru, where they might enrkdi themsdvea 
with less risk and toil For these reasons, they determined, on 
leaehing the sea-shore, to abandon this disastrous countary, and 
seek their fortunes in New Spain. 

Secret information of these rumors was brought to De Soto, 
by some of his most devoted followers. He could scarcely credit 
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it, and want ronnd tlie camp at night, alone and in difltguiae, ta 
asoertain the truth. In this way, ha oyerheard a eonTeraation in 
the hut of Juan Gajtan, the treasurer, in which that cavalier and 
several of hia comrades expressed their determination to abandon 
the enterprise and sail for Mexico or Peru, or return to Spain in 
the ships at Achusi. 

De Soto stood aghast at hearing these resolves. He saw that 
his present force would disband the moment his followers could 
shift for themselves ; while he was aware that it would be impos- 
sible for him to raise a new army, fie had no booty of gold and 
silver to display, with which to tempt new adventurers ; and, as 
to the specimens of pearls^ which he had intended to send to Cuba, 
they were all lost in the conflagration of Mauvila. Should his 
present forces desert him, therefore, he would remain stripped of 
dignity and command, blasted in reputation, his fortune expended 
in vain, and his enterprise, which had cost so much toil and trou- 
ble, a subject of scoffing, rather than renown. The governor was 
a man extremely jealous of his honor ; and as he reflected upon 
these gloomy prospects, they produced sudden and desperate 
resolves. He disguised his anger, and his knowledge of the 
schemes he had overheard ; but he determined to frustrate them, 
by turning his back upon the coast, striking again into the inte- 
rior, and never seeking the ships, nor furnishing any tidings of 
himself^ until he had crowned his enterprise gloriously, by dis* 
eovering new regions of wealth, like those of Peru and Mexico.* 

A change came over Be Soto from this day. He was discon- 
eerted in his &vorite scheme of coloniiation, and had lost con- 
fldence in his followers. Instead of manifesting his usual frank- 
ness, energy, and alacrity, he became a moody, irritable, discon- 

* GkffcOaM de b y^ga» lih. iiL a Sa. PartugneM 
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tented muL He bo longer pretended to etrike evt any grand 
imdMteldBg; bat, etimg with secret diBsppotntment, went reok- 
kflsly wmdering from plaoe to plaoe, apparently without order 
or object, as if careless of time and life, and only anzions toCnish 
his existence. 



CHAPTER m. 

IHB ADBLARTADO BEBAK8 UP BIS BHCAMFMSNT AT XAUVILA— MAK* 
NEB. OF CROSfllNa A BIVBBr^THS TABS 8TOUTLT DEFBNPBD BT 
THB INDXA1I8. 

1540. 

It was on Sunday the 18th of November, that De Soto, finding 
hifl troops sufficiently recovered from their wounds to bear the 
march, broke up his encampment at Mauvila and turned his face 
northward, to penetrale provinces which he had not yet visited. 
His feelings and motives for thus turning his back upon the sea- 
ooast he kept to himself; he was always a man strict and peremp- 
tory in exacting military obedience, and if his troops murmured 
among themselves at the route he chose, it is probable they were 
overawed and reduced to tacit obedience by the increased stern- 
ness of his manner. 

The soldiers were provided with two days' provisions of maise, 
yet they were five days traversing a pleasant though uninhabited 
country, until they entered the province of Ghicaza.* The first 
Tillage at which they arrived was called Cabusto. It was the 

* The FortiigneM mmtor mjs ahey entered into the piomoe of Paftd- 
liTfa, bat Biedaia eaDt it 
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principal one of the province, and was seated on a riyer, iride and 
deep, with high banks.* 

The governor, as usual, sent proffers of peaoe to the inhabit- 
ants, but they were rejected with scorn. " War is what we want," 
was the reply, ^ a war of fire and blood." Approaching the vil- 
lage, the Spaniards saw drawn out before it more than fifteen 
hundred warriors. These skirmished with them for a time, but 
overpowered by the fury of their attack, fled to the river ; some 
sprang into canoes, others plunged into the water, and thus they 
soon crossed to the opposite bank, where ih«r main force, to the 
number of eight thousand warriors, was posted to dispute the 
pasnge. 

The Spaniards found the village perfectly stripped and aban- 
doned ; for the inhabitants had sent oflf all their efilscts, with their 
wives and children, and prepared for war. They had determined 
to risk no open battle, but to dispute the pass of the river, which, 
on account of its depth and its high banks, they could easily do. 
For this purpose they had stretched their forces for two leagues 
along the opposite bank, and hoped to compel the army to take a 
different route. 

When night closed in, the Indians annoyed the Spaniards 
greatly, by sudden attacks and frequent alarms. They would 
cross the river in their canoes at different places, and then, unit- 
ing in a band, attack the camp. The Spaniards made use of 
stratagem in their defence. There were three landing-places 
where the Indians disembarked. Here they dug pits, in which 
the archers and arquebusiers concealed themselves. As soon as 
they saw the Indians leap on shore and leave their canoes, they 

* Supposed to be tbe Black Wexrior, or Tnaoakiofla riTer» and Gabnako it 
tfaoa^t to have been near the preseat die of Brie, in Gxaeoe eooD;^. 
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would mab. oni, sword in hand, tod out off their rotreai Three 
several times did they maltreat them in this manner, after which 
the Indians adventured not again to attempt to hudd ; but 0(mtent* 
ed themselves with vigilantly guarding the passage of the river. 

The governor now ordered one hundred of the most ddlfol 
men to bnild two large boats, or piragoas, nearly fiat, and .very 
spacious. That the Indians mi{^t not perceive their operations, 
he directed them to be built in a forest, which was a kague and 
a ha]f up the river, and about a lesgne from its banks. 

So assiduous were the workmen, that in twelve days the pira- 
guas were finished. To transport them to the river, two car- 
riages were eonstmeted, on which they were drawn by mules and 
horses, and pushed forward by men, and in the most ^lAl^^^nH 
places carried on their shoulders. In this way, one morning be- 
fore daybreak, they were conveyed to the river and launched, 
where there were convenient htnding^laces on mther bank. 

De Soto, who was present at the launching of the boats, or- 
dered ten horse and forty infantry to embark in each, and hasten 
to cross before the Indians should gather to oppose them. The 
infantry were to row, and the horsemen to keep their saddles, not 
to lose time in mounting when they should reach the opposite shore. 

Notwithstanding, however, the silence observed by the Span- 
iards in laundiing their boats, they were discovered by a band of 
about five hundred savages, who occupied the opposite bank. 
These gave a loud yell to spread the alarm, and rushed down to 
dii^ute the landing-place. 

The Spaniards, fearing the enemy might gather in greater 
numbers, hurried to embark. De Soto would have gone in the 
first boat, but his followers prevented his exposing himself to this 
unneeessary haiard. 
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Those in iheirsi btrklMat to tbdirouti, and qoieldy fttkAined 
ike oppoeite baak, amid a shower of arrows; by which eTeiy 
Spaniard was more or less wounded. The first horseman who 
leaped on shore was Di^go Qarcia, and dose behind him oame 
Gonsalo fiilvestre } together they oharged upon the enemy, drove 
them in, and puisaed them for more than two hundred paoes. 
Fearing to be surrounded, they then turned their reins, and 
purred back to their oompanicms. In this manner, now cfaai:g> 
ing, now retreating, these hardy cavaliers fought alone, for a short 
time ; in the fifth charge, however, they were joined by some 
horsemen, and were enaUed to keep the Indians in checL 

The infimtry, the moment they landed, made for the shelter 
of a hamlet^ hard by, and dared not to sally out, as their number 
was very small, and every soldier more or less hurt The second 
bark in the mean time, in which was Be Soto, was carried down 
the current The troops attempted to land, but found it imprac- 
ticable on account of the high, steep banks ; they were^ therefore, 
compelled to pull up the stream, with great labor, to the landing* 
place ; which by this time was cleared of the enemy. De Soto, 
with seventy or ei^ty Spaniards at his bade, leaped on shore and 
hastened to the rdief of those who were battling in the plain. 

On their approach the Indians retreated, and seeing the 
Spaniards had effected a landing, they colleoted their forces, and 
fortified themselves with p alisades in a swamp covered with reeds, 
from whence they made frequent sallies ; but were as often driven 
back, and lanced by the cavalry. Thus the day passed in unim- 
portant skirmishes, the troops crossed the river without molesta- 
tion, and at nightfall every Indian vanished. 

• OarcOaao da la Vega, libi iii a 85. Portogneae NaRBiiv^ c; 80. 



CHAPTER LI 

DB 8<m> SBNDS A MESSENGER TO THE NATIVES WITH 07FEES OT 
PEACE— HIB TREATMENT — ^ENCAMP IN A CHIOKASAW VILLAQB— 
TWO SOLDIERS CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 

1540. 

The oonntrj in the neighborliood of the river was level and fer* 
tile, with small scattered hamlets, in which the Spaniards found 
quantities of maize and dried pulse. Having broken up the 
piraguas for the sake of the nails, they resumed their march, and, 
after travelling five days through a desert country, came to anoth- 
er river,* where the Indians were collected together to dispute 
the passage. Unwilling to expose his men to farther loss. De 
Soto halted for two days, until a canoe had been constructed, in 
which he Bent over an Indian messenger to the cacique, with of- 
fers of peace and friendship. The savages seized the messenger, 
massacred him on the banks of the river, in sight of the Span* 
iards, and then, as if satisfied with this insulting sacrifice, dis- 
persed with horid yells.f 

There being no longer any enemy to oppose his passage, De 
Soto conduoted his troops aeross the stream, and then marched 
onward until, on the 18th of December, he arrived at the village of 

* Supposed to be the TomUgbe. f Portugaefte BeUticn, e. SO. 
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Ohkiiay from whidi the proYinoe took its name * It stood upon a 
gentle hUl, Btretohing from north to south, watered on either side 
bj a small stream, bordered bj groves of walnut and oak trees. 

The weather was now severe, with snow and ioe, and the 
troo|Ni soJFered extremely in their eneampments. The governor, 
therefore, determined to take up his winter quarters at Ghieaa. 
For this purpose he ordered wood and straw to be brought from 
the neighboring hamlets, wherewith to construct houses; for, 
notwithstanding there were two hundred in the village, they were 
too small to shelter the army. 

Nearly two months the Spaniards remuned in this encamp- 
ment, enjoying some quietude and repose. The cavalry daily 
scoured the fields, and captured tiie Indians, whom the governor 
sent to the cacique with presents and offers of peace and friend- 
ship^ The cacique made &vorable replies, promising, fr<»n day 
to day, to visit the camp, but as often excusing his delay, and 
sending presents of fruit, fish, and venison. De Soto gave the 
principal warriors of this chieftain a feast, at which was served 
up some pork, which the Indians had never before tasted, and 
so palatable and delicious did they find it, that from this time 
they would prowl about tiie encampment every night, to steal and 

* CoDBideriDg ihe nature of the ooimtiy tfaroogh wbicfa they pawwwL 
sgreeiog with the modern aoeomite of fliat regioD, the directioo of the mut^ 
tiie time, sod the dwtance, it it veiy evident that thb was the ooontiy of the 
GUckuawB, in the upper part ol the State of Mieaiaflippi ; and this Tillege 
probably etood on the western bank of the Yaaoo, a branch of the Mini»- 
aippfi, about eighty leagoee to the norlii-weetc^ HobQa (Aailevdz TCmarfc% 
"Gaicilaeo de U y^ga pailedee Cfaioachae dans Mil ffiatcire de la OonqiMiSe 
de la Fkride, et il let jjaoe a pen prte an mdme endroit, aSk fla eaat eoooce 
prtfaentemenl" — ^Vide ChazleyoiZp Jour. Hist Let xsdz. p 408 ; Bdknap^ 
Am. Biogtaplgr. YoL L p 191 ; Flint's Gtocg. and Hist of theMiasiaaippi, VeL 
Lpu497, 
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Hn ilie swine. Two Indians, who were caught in the act, were 
ahot to death, by order of the governor, and a third had hia 
handa cat off, and was sent to his cacique as an eauunple and warn- 
ing to the other Indians. 

About this time, fonr soldiers reputed to the dwelling of the 
oaeique, about a league from the camp, without the permisaion of 
the goremor, and carried off by force some sidns and mantles, 
whidi so enraged the Indians, that many of them abandoned 
their homes. When De Soto heard of this violence, he had ihem 
all arrested ; comdemned the two ringleaders, Francisco Osorio 
and one Fuentes, to death, and confiscated the goods of all the 
four culprits. 

The priests and oifioers of the army supplicated the general 
. to mitigate the sentence, and begged the life of Francisco Osorio. 
Be Soto, however, was inflexible. The unfortunate criminals 
were led forth into the public square to be beheaded. At this 
moment a party of Indians arrived, being sent by the cacique, 
to make his complaints. This event, which seemed calculated 
to hasten the death of the Spaniards, was the means of their sal- 
Tation. Juan Ortis, the interpreter, instigated by Baltaaar de 
Gallegos, and other officers of rank, cunningly gave a false in- 
t^rjffetation of the complaints of the indignant chieftain. He 
told the governor that the cacique had sent these Indians to say, 
that the soldiers were not guilty, and had in no wise offended him, 
and that he would consider it as a great favor if they were par- 
doned and set at liberty. Upon this the governor pardoned the 
oriminals.* On the other hand, Ortia assured the Indians, that 
tiie soldiers who had injured them were in prison, and that the 
governor would punish them in such an exemplary manner, as to 
serve as an example to all others. 

* r io ttmu sse Kanatioi^ c 90, 
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Ill the metn time, tli6 subjeota of this oaoiqne kept up eon* 
•tftnt alanne at night, m if about to aesail the Tillage ; but tiie 
moment the aoldiers sallied out, they would take to flight The 
goremor snspeoted, howerer, that these were but sham attacks, in- 
tended to render his sentinels eareless and off tiieir guard when 
a real attack should be made. He exhorted his oamp-master, 
Luis de Hasooso, ^erefore, to be unceasing in his yigilanoe, and 
to maintain a strict watoh upon the camp at night His suspi- 
eions and expectations were correct, though unfortunatelj thcj 
were but little heeded. 



CHAPTER LXL 

THB DBBFBRATE BATTLE OF CHICIZA. 

1641. 

A DA&K and dondy nigbt, when & north wind was blowihg fimovi- 
Ij, was chosen by the cacique for a grand assault npon the Til- 
lage. IHyiding his forces into three bands, to make the attack 
at three seyeral places, he led on the centre one in person, and ap- 
proached in the dead of the night, with si^oh silence, as to ar- 
riTe within a hundred paces of the sentinels without being per- 
oeiyed. Haying learnt by his scouts, that the two other bands 
were equally adyanced, he gaye the signal of attack. 

Immediately the air resounded with the blasts of conch shellS| 
the rumbling of wooden drums, and the yells and war whoops of 
the sayages, who rushed like demons to the assault Many had 
lighted matches, like cords, made of a yegetable substance, which 
whirled in the air, would blase up into a flame ; others had ar- 
rows tipped with the same. These they hurled upon the houses, 
which being of reeds and straw, instantly took fire, and, the wind 
blowing strongly, were soon wrapped in flames.'* 

* Aoootding to BSedm% the Ibdiaiu hayiiig learned where ti&e Spsniih 
eenttDels were poeted, entered two by two aa vmguarded part of the village; 
and with the fire» which they concealed in imall pots, eooo set the place in a 
Uan^ jnst u the war-whoop of another band aroee firam withooi 
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The Spaniards, altkongh surprised by this sodden and forioos 
assault, rushed out to defend th^nselves. De Soto, who always 
slept in his doublet and hose, that he might be prepared for such 
emergencies, clasped on his casque, drew on a surcoat of quilted 
cotton, three fingers in thickness, the beet defence against the ar- 
rows of the savages, and seising buckler and lance, mounted his 
horse, and dashed fearlessly into the midst of the enemy. Ten 
or twelve horsemen followed him, though not immediately. 

The soldiers in every direction started up, with their wonted 
spirit, to battle with the Indians ; but they labored under great 
disadvantages. The strong wind, whidi blew the flames and smoke 
directly in their feces, greatly disconcerted them. Some were 
obliged to crawl out of their quarters on all fours, to escape the 
raging flames; some, bewildered, fled from house to house; others 
rushed out into the plain ; and some flew to rescue the sick and 
the wounded, who were in a dwelling apart Before succor ar- 
rived, however, many of them had perished in the flames. 

The cavalry had not time to arm themselves, or saddle their 
steeds. Some led theirs forth, and hurried them from the flames ; 
others, who had fastened up their horses with iron diaina, on ao- 
oonnt of their being restiff from high feeding, could not cast 
them loose in the hurry, and had to leave them to their fate^ and 
fly fbr their own lives. A £ew who were enabled to mount gal- 
loped to the assistance of the governor, who, with his scanty num- 
ber of followers, had been battling for a long time with the ene- 
my. The other two bands of Indians entered the village and mi- 
tacked the Spaniards on each flank ; and, aided by the fire and 
smoke, made great havoc. 

Forty or fifty of the soldiers who were at the eastern end of 
the village, where the flames and the battle raged most fieroely. 
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fled iaio the fields. Nado Tober nuhed after ihen^ swoid im 
hend, his ooat of nuul left unbuokled in the bony. ^ Tiurn, aol- 
diers I tnm," cried he, << whither are jeufljiiig? Here is neither 
Cordovanor Seville to give jon refnga Tour safety lies in jonr 
eonrage, and in the yigor of your anna ; not in flight At this 
moment thirty soldiers, from a part of the village which the flames 
had not reached, came op to intercept the fugitives. They taunt* 
ed the recreant Spaniards with their shamefdl flight, and inducing 
them to join forces, they hastened together to lenew the combat. 

At this time, Andres de Yasconcelos, with twenty-four diosen 
cavaliers of his company, all Portngoese hidalgos, most of whom 
had served as horsemen in the wars on the African frontier, charg- 
ed on the main body <^ the enemy. He was accompanied by Nqp 
So Tobar, on foot. The fnry of their attack forced the savages 
to retire. 

This timely reinforcement gave new courage to the handful of 
Spaniards, who, headed by the governor, were fightiog in that 
quarter. De Soto had marked an Indian warrior, who had fooght 
with great fury and snocess. Closing in with him, he gave him a 
thrust of the lance ; and charging upon him, and leaning with all 
his force upon the right stirrup to repeat the blow, the saddlci 
irtiich had been left nngirt in the confusion of the assault, dipped 
off, and De Soto fell with it in the midst of the enemy. Tha 
Spaniards, seeing his peril, dashed in, horse and foot^ to his rescue, 
and kept the Indians at bay, until he was extricated and his 
steed saddled, when, vaulting upon his back, he pricked again into 
the flght 

The Indians, at length completely vanquished, fled from the 
field of battle. De Soto, with his troopers, pursued them as long 
as they could be distinguished by the light of the burning village ; 
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tben ordering the recall to be sounded, he retamed to aeeertain 
his loss. He found it greater than he had imagined. Forty Span- 
iards had fallen in the combat. Among the dead was a Spanish 
woman, the wife of a worthy soldier, and the only female who had 
accompanied the army. Her husband had left her behind when 
he mshed forth to fight. She had escaped from the house, bat 
retamed to save some pearls ; the flames cnt off her second re- 
treat, and she was fonnd afterwards burned to death. 

Fifty horses, also, had perished, and many more were wounded. 
Aboye twenty of them had been either burnt or shot down with 
arrows, in the houses where their masters had been obliged to 
leaye them tied up. The darts had been skilfdUy umed at the 
most yital parts. One horse had two shafts through the hearty 
shot from opposite directions. Another horse, and one of the 
broadest and heaviest in the army, was shot by such a vigorous 
arm, that the arrow had passed through both shoulders, and four 
fingers' breadth beyond. 

Another loss, which grieved the Spaniards, was that of the 
swine which they had brought with them, to stock their projected 
settlement These had been shut up in an indosure roofed with 
straw, and nearly all perished in the flames. 

In examining the bodies of the Indians killed in the battle, the 
Spaniards found three cords wound round several of them. These, 
it is said, they had brought to secure their anticipated spoils ; one 
being intended to bind a Spanish captive, another to lead off a 
horse, and the third to tie up a hog. The story, however, savors 
strongly of camp gossip. 

This disastrous battle, following on the ruinous one of Mau- 
vila, increased the gloom and exasperation of spirit of De Sota 
He made strict inquiry into the night attack, and the drcum- 
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BtsnoM wbidi had enabled the enemj to approach, nndieooyered, 
and Bwepriae them so fatally. All this he attribated to groaa 
a^g^Ugenee, on the part of Lnia de Moscoso, in respect to placing 
aentinels and going the rounds. He had probably been already 
proToked by the tatdyarriyal of Hosooso on the fatal battle-field 
of Maayila ; and now, in this additional cause of vexation, forgot 
His fedings of fHendship to his old brother in arms. In his in- 
dignation he deposed Mosooso from his post of master of the 
camp, and appointed in his place the bold Baltasar de GaDegos.* 

* Gardlaflo de la Yega» lib. iiL c. 86, 81 PdrtogQCMe Narrative, e. Sa 
Biednia m RecneQ de Fiteee rar la Floride, per H. Teraaaz-Compaoa 
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CHAPTER LIE 

THE SPANIARDS REMOVE TO CHICACILLA— OCCURRENCES THERE— IVE 
SXFLOIT or JUAN DE OUZMAN — THE INVENTION OF ONE OF THS 
SOLBIERS AS A PROTECTION AGAINST THE COLD. 

1541. 

Three days after the battle, the Spaniardfl shifted their enounp- 
ment to a more advantageous position, about a leagae distaat, 
which they called Ghicacilla.* Here thej set up a forge, and 
busied themselves in newly tempering their swords, injured by 
the fire, and in making saddles, and shields, and lances, to replace 
those which had been consumed. 

In this village they sojonmed the remainder of the winter, 
enffering grievously from the extreme cold. They were in wreteb- 
ed plight, having saved no clothing from the late battle, ezeq^ 
what they chanced to have on their backs. When the savages 
leamt the extent of the havoc they had made, thdr fierce spirits 
were aroused anew, and they hovered every ni^t round the camp, 
making repeated assaults, and sounding frequent alarms. The 
Spaniards, lest the Indians should fire the houses, as they had 
done those of Ghicaia, remained all the night long iridioat the 
village, arrayed in four different squadrons, with sentries poated. 

• That i8» a littk GhicatfL 
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Tliey were obliged to nfiiitain a Tigilant wvtoiiy for the ssvigeB 
burst upon them at aU boors. In tbese ooetomal skinnishflt^ 
man J wwe killed and wounded on both 8ide& 

Bveiy morning De Soto dispatched four or five parties of 
horse, in different direetions, to seonr the eonntr j. They eat 
down every Indian they enoonntered, and always retnmed at sun* 
set, with the assurance that there was not an Indian breatid^g 
within four leagaes. In four or five hours afterwards, howerer, 
hordes of Indians would attack them. It seemed almost ineredi- 
Ue that the savsges could have assembled in so short a time. 

One night a band of Indians ap|«oaehed warily the place 
where Captain Jnan de Ghmnaii, witii hb company, were posted. 
De Onsmaii, pereeiYing them by the ligjht of the biasing fiigots, 
spnng upon his hofse, and, followed by fire horsemen and a fbw 
foot, charged down npon them. De Oniman, who was a oavaBer 
of nnflinching spirit^ thou^ of a delicate form, singled out an lui* 
£an in iJie vanguard, who eanried a banner, and made a longeat 
him with his lanccL The Indian, avoiding the blow, caught the 
lance with his right hand, wrested it from De Gniraan,then seiced 
him by the collar, and giving him a violent jerk, hurled him from 
the saddle t6 his feet ; all this while holding the banner in hit 
left hand. 

The soldiers, witnessing the imminent danger of their leader, 
rushed in, out the Indian to pieces, and put the whole band of 
savages to rout. The troopers dashed after them in hot pursuit 
The ground foyored the movements of the horse, and the Span- 
iards would have signally avenged their late disaster, had not 
their career been suddenly arrested by the cry of ^ To the camp I to 
the camp \" At this startling summons, they wheeled about and 
galloped back to the encampment, and thus the fugitives escaped. 
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The ahurm waa raised by one of the moiikB, who was fenM ihat 
the troopers, in their rengefnl pBrsnit, might fall into some amhuh 
of the enemy. Forty Indians fell in this affray. The Spaniards 
lost two of their steeds, and two were wounded. 

The army remained in this enoam|»nent nntil the end of 
HarcL Besides being unceasingly harassed by the enemy, they 
suffered bitterly from the oold, whioh was rigorous in the extreme ; 
espeeially to men who had to pass every night under arms, with 
scaroe any clothing. 

In this extremity, however, they were relieved by the ingeaU' 
tv of one of the common soldiers. He succeeded in making a 
matting, four fingers in thickness, of a long and soft kind of gnis, 
or dried ivy, one half of which served as a mattress, and the okher 
half was turned over as a blanket. He likewise made many 
others for his companions, who all assisted him in the manofiM^* 
ture. 

These rustic beds were brought every night to the main guard, 
and, with their aid, those who were on duty were enabled to en* 
dure the severe cold of the winter nights. The army also found 
abundant provisions of maiae and dried fruits in the neighbo^ 
hood.* 

* GardlaBo de la Vega^ lik iil c 89. Portogaeoe NairatiTe^ a 81. 



CHAPTER Lira. 

JU.&H 1>B AHA80O, AND A StBTACHlCSNT OF HOIESB AMD VOOT, HAVB A 
BB.USH WITH THE NATIVES ; AND BDW BE WAS TAUNTED BT THEM 
— STORUmO OF THE FORTBESS OF ALIBAHO— <;HAIXENGE OF AH 
INDIAN WARRIOR, AND HOW HE FARED IN CONSEQUENCE. 

154L 

On tbe first of April, the army broke up their encampment. 
Thej jonmejed four leagues the first daj, through a champaign 
eoontrj tbioUj studded with small hamlets, and halted in a plain 
beyond the territory of Ohieaza ; yainly fitincying that the In* 
dians, now that they had left their proyince, would no longer mo- 
lest them. 

A strong party of horse and foot, commanded by Juan de 
ASasoo, which was foraging for proyisions, came in sight of an 
Indian fortress, garrisoned by a great body of savages, who look- 
ed like devils rather than men. Their bodies were painted in 
stripes, white, black, and red, as if clothed with fantastic garments. 
Their faces were blackened, and they had red circles round their 
ey^ which gave them a ferocious aspect ; while some wore feath- 
ers upon their heads, and others horns. On seeing the Spaniards 
they sallied forth, shouting and yelling, and beating wooden drums. 

De ASasoo retreated to an opea field withia a oross-bow dioi 
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of the fortress, and drew up his oross-bow men with their bade- 
lers before the horses, to protect them. In this waj he reeioiTed 
the li^t skirmishing assaults of the Indians. The latter, seeing 
the inferiority of the Spaniards, tannted them from a distanoo, 
by a singular piece of mummery. Haying kindled a great fire in 
front of their fort, they pretended to knock one of their compan- 
ions on the head with a dnb, and then swnng him by the feet and 
shoulders, as if they would throw him into the flames: thoeby 
living the Spaniards to understand the treatment they were to 
expect. Juan de Aflaseo was of too irritable a temperament to 
bear such taunts patiently, but felt the insufficiency of his f(»oe 
to attack the fortress. He dispatched, therefore, three troopers 
to the governor, to entreat assistance. 

LeaTing one third of the iiAntry and cavalry to guard the 
camp, De Soto immediately marched out with the remainder, to the 
assault of the fort, which was called Alibamo.* This fortress was 
built in the form of a quadran|^, of stroi^ palisades. The four 
mdes were each four hundred paces in length. Within, the fori 
was travmrsed from side to side by two other palisades, dividing 
it into separate parts. In the outer wall were three portals, so 
low and narrow that a man could not enter them mounted on 
horse. Passing throu^ these, appeared the other wall, with 
threo entrances, and behind that a third ; so that if the outer 
wall were gained, the garrison could retreat to the second, and so 
on. In the last wall were three portals, opening upon a narrow 
and deep river, that flowed in the rear of the fort f So hi^ were 

* We give tiM aame aeoordn^ to tiie Liea. Biedmacadbit Afibsmo^eiid 
the Fortngaete nsnator Alimamu. Mr* Meek «j% thit k n^ dooibk Hm 
original of the word AlfthomSi — whidi nffoa&ci, in the Muflooghee tongue, 
* Bert i«0 resL* 

t aiypoeed to be the Yaioo iJTir, in fl^ county of TWhllstchMi In ll» 
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the banki of ihiB flte e w B, tbftt it wul ezideodiagly difteoli to dam* 
bar up tiien on fbot,ftad they were inMoeiBible for horee. Afew 
nide and dilapidated bridges w«re thrown aoroes the riTeri afford* 
ing a diffionlt pasaage. 

The Indians had ocMistnieted their fort in this manner, thai 
the Spaniards might not avail themselyes of their horses, bat be 
obliged to battle with them foot to foot, when they fancied they 
were not only equal bat even superior to their enemies. 

De Soto, baring oaref ally reoonnottred the fi»tres8, ordered a 
hondved of the best armed horsemen to dismonnt, and, foraung 
three B<)aadrons,adTaxioe, three abreast, and oommenoe the attack; 
whilst the foot, who were less oompletdy eased in delenstTe ar* 
mor, shonld sa]^rt their rear ; and, together, they shoold strive 
to seise the three entrances. The rii|^t fmrmed but braTe Joan 
de Gasman led on one of the scjnadrons; Alonso Bomo de Gar* 
defiosa, another; and the stoat Ghmaalo Sihestre, the tlnrd. 

The Indians, who had ontil this moment remained shat ap in 
their Ibrtrsss, pereei?ing the preparations of the Spaniavds in 



Tahiable work of Sqnier aod Dayifl» paUiafaed by the SmithaoDiaa la- 
■titute, there ie a deecription, {brnished by the Her. K. Morrii, of eome 
works in this regioii, whidi he k diapoied to seeribe to De Soto^ bat irkUk 
are pvobabl/ the reaMune d Hm or a omilar ftxtificatioa Uuowb iqp by tiie 
i»tiTe% and eo frequently noticed in ereiy account of De Soto's ezpeditioii. 
li is yery judiciously obserred by these gentlemen, that ''had Heinando de 
Soto erected one tenth of the wints -wtUtk ha?* been aaa&ed to hfan, in te 
States boidflring the Gait hi TteoMsse^ and oTen in S«itacfcy; he uosthaTe 
fsond ample ^W****^ on his time and exertions. It is most likely, hoveyer, 
that the intenrak between his tedious and toilsome mardieB were occupied 
more profitably, if not less laboriously, than in the erBdktt of yait eadh 
a t iuRhae s of this descHptioQ, whidi, when ftusbad, could not possiUy haye 
senred him any useful puipose. EBs handful of weary followers probaUy 
found in a snuJl stockade of logs a better defcoce, and one more obHoady 
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tiie asaault, sallied o«t to battle, « hundred men firam eadi portd. 
At the first disoharge, Biego de Castro, Lois Bravo, aad Fraaoia* 
00 de Figaeroa, were iMronght to the ground, mertall j wounded. 
AU three were pieroed in the thigh, with arrows barbed witfaiint ; 
for the savages, having gained some ^Mrienoe doling their war- 
fare with the Spaniards, ahraya aimed at the thigh, wldoh was 
never guarded. The Spaniards, seein^g their ocmipanions fidl, 
shouted to one another to rush in, and leave the Indians no tiaa 
to gall them with their arrows. They oharged furiouslj, and 
drofe the enemy before them, to the very portals of the fortress. 

While Juan de Afiaseo and Andres de Yasconoeloo attacked 
the savi^^ on the flank, Be Soto, with twenty horse, dliarged 
wpon the other. As the governor was spurring onward, an arrow 
strudc him upon his casque with such foroe that it rebounded a 
pikcPs lengtii in the air, and Be Soto confessed afterwards that it 
made his eyes flash fire. Pressed by the united shook of horse 
and foot, the Indians made for the entrances of the fort, but 
these were so narrow that a great number were slaughtered with- 
out the walls. The Spaniards rushed in, pell-mell, with them. 

The carnage within the fortress was dreadful The Indiana 
were crowded together, and the Spaniards, remembering the in- 
juries tiiey had received from them during the past winter, g^ve 
loose to.their rage, and massacred them without mercy. As they 
wore no defensive, armor, they were easily dispatched* Many, 
trusting to their agility, leaped the wall into the plains, and, fill- 
ing into the hands of the soldiers, were instantly slain. Many 
escaped, by the portals in the rear, to the bridges ] but in their 
haste to cross, several were jostled into the river, iriiioh flowed at 
a great distance beneath. Others, pressed by the enemy, threw 
themselves from the banks and swam across. In a short time^ 
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the fortress was al)andoned and in the power of the Spaniards; 
while those Indians who reached the opposite hank placed them- 
selyes in hattle array. 

One of the sayages who had escaped, desirous of diowing hit 
skill with the bow and arrow, separated himself from his compan- 
ions, and shouted to the Spaniards, giving them to nnderstand^ 
by signs and words, that he challenged any aroher to eome out 
and have a shot with him, to prove which man was the better 
marksman. Upon this, Juan de Salinas, a brave Austrian hidal- 
go, who with some companions had sheltered himself among trees 
from the arrows, stepped forth, and walking down to the bank of 
the river, took his stand opposite to the Indian. One of^his com- 
panions called to him to wait until he should come to guard him 
with his shield ; but Salinas refused to take any advantage of his 
enemy. He placed an arrow in his cross-bow, while the Indian 
also selected one from his quiver, and both drew at the same mo- 
ment. 

The dart of Juan de Salinas took eiSect, and pierced the 
Indian's breast. He would have fallen, but was received in the 
arms of his companions, who bore him away, more dead than 
alive. The Indian's arrow pierced the Spaniard in the nape of 
the neck, and remained crossed in the wound. Salinas returned 
with it in this state to his comrades, well pleased with his success. 
The comrades of the fallen Indian allowed him to depart without 
molestation, as the challenge had been man to man. 

The Adelantado, determined to punish the impudence and 
daring of these Indians, called on the cavalry to follow him; and, 
crossing the river by in easy ford above the fort, galloped out 
upon the plain; then, charging upon the savages, he pursued 
them for more than a league, with great slaughter; and had 
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niglii not interposed, not one would liave somTed to tell tlie 
tele. Ab it was, the oarnage was reij great 

When the Spaniards gave np the pnrsn^, they returned to 
their eneampnent, and halted tiiere four dajs until the wounded 
were restored. Fifteen subsequently died. Of these were the 
three eayaliers iriio had fiJlen at theoommeneement of the battle. 
They were greatly lamented by their companions, for they were 
noble, young, and yaliant; not one of them had reached his 
twenty-fifth year.* 

* Gkurdlaso de U YegSL, lib. lil e. 86. Portognese Ifanratbre^ & SQL 
Biediiia m Recuol de F&^oes lur la Hcride, par H. Temamc-CcnipaiiiL 



CHAPTER LHV. 

THE SPAZOAEDS COME m SIGHT OF THE MISSISSIPPI — THE OACIQUB 

CmSGA — HIS HOSTILE MOVEMENTS. 

1641. 

Apter four days tbe Spaniards departed from the encampment 
of Alibamo, still mareliing towards the north, to avmd the sear 
For seven days they traversed an uninhabited oonntry, fcdl of 
forests and swamps, where they had sometimes to swim their 
horses.* At length they came in sight of a vilUige, called Chisea. 
It was seated near a wide and rapid river, and as it was the 
largest they had discovered in Florida, they called it Bio Grande. 
This was the '^ Father of Waters,^ the mighty HississippLf Be 
Soto was the first Enropean who looked out upon the torbid 
waters of this magnificent river, and that event has more snrely 
enrolled his name among those who will ever live in American 
history, than if he had discovered mines of gold and silver. The 

* Portognese Belatian, c 28. 

f The Inca, on the authority of Juan Coles, ooe of the foUowen of 
De Soto^ says, that the LkUan name of the rirer was Ghucagua. Hie Portor 
goese narrator «ay8» that in one pkee H was called Tumaliseu; m anofther 
l>ipata ; in another Hieo ; and at that part where it enters into the sea, Rl 
It is probaUo it had difoent names among the different Indian tribes. The 
TiUage of Obiaoa k called Qninj^aii, by the Portoguese nanrator. 
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LudUns of this proyince, owiBg to their unceasing warfare with 
the natiyeB of Ghicaza, and the conntrj lying between them being 
unpeopled, knew nothing of the approach of the strangers. The 
moment the Spaniards descried the village, thej rushed into it 
in a disorderly manner, took many prisoners, of both sezcs and 
<tf all ages, and pillaged the houses. 

On a high artificial mound, on one side of the Tillage, stood 
the dwelling of the cacique, which serred as a fortress. The only 
ascent to it was by two ladders. Many of the Indians took re- 
fuge there, whilst others fled to a dense wood, that arose between 
the Tillage and the riTcr. Ghisca, the chieftain of the proTinee, 
was Tcry old, and lying ill in his bed. Hearing the tumult and 
shouts, howerer, he raised himself and went forth,* and as he 
beheld the sacking of his village and the capture of his v&Bsals, 
he seised a tomahawk and began to descend in a furious rage, 
threatening Tengeanoe and extermination to all who had dared to 
enter his domains without permission. With all these bravadoes 
the cacique, besides being infirm and exceedingly old, was pitiful 
in his dimensions; the most miserable little Indian that the 
Spaniards had seen in all their marchings. He was animated, 
howcTer, by the remembrance of the^ deeds and exploits of his 
youth, for he had been a doughty warrior, and ruled OTcr a vast 
province. 

The women and attendants of the oacique surrounded him, 
and with tears and entreaties prevailed upon him not to descend; 
at the same time, those who came up from the village informed 
him that the enemy were men such as they had never before be- 
held or heard of, and that they eame upon strange animals of 
great size and wonderful agility. ^ If you desire to battle with 
them," said they, ^ to avenge this injury, it will be better to sum- 
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mon together the muriors of the neighborhood and await a mofo 
fitting o{q;>ortanity* In the mean time let nfl put on the eemblanoe 
of friendship, and not, by any inoonsiderate rashness, proYoke onr 
destametton." With these, and simihtr argnments, the women and 
attendants of the oaciqne preyented his saUying forth to battle^ 
He oontinned, however, in great wrath, and when the governor 
sent him a message, offering peaoe, he returned an answer, refus- 
ing all amity, and breathing fiery vengeance. 

De Soto and his followers, wearied out with the harassing 
warfare of the past winter, were very desirous of peaoe. Having 
pillaged the village and offended the cacique, they were in some- 
thing of a dilemma ; accordingly, they sent him many gentle and 
most soothing messages. Added to their disinclination for war^ 
they observed, that during the three hours they had halted in the 
village, nearly four thousand well armed warriors had rallied 
round the ca<uque, and they feared, that if suoh a multitude could 
assemble in sudi a short time, there must be large reinforcements 
in reserve. They perceived, moreover, that the situation of the 
village was very advantageous for the Indians, and very unfavor> 
abb to them : for the plains around were covered with trees and 
interseeted by numerous streams, which would impede the move* 
ments of the cavalry. But more than all this, they had learned 
firom sad experience, that these incessant conflicts did not in the 
least profit them : day after day man and horse were slain, and 
in the midst of a hostile country, and far from home or hope of 
succor, their number was gradually dwindling away. 

The Indians held a council to disonss the messages of the 
strangers. Many were for war ; they were enraged with the im- 
prisonment of their wives and children, and the pillage of their 
property ; to recover which, according to Uieir fierce notions, the 
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only reoonne wms anui. Otiiers, wEo luA n&t lost any tluBg, yet 
denred hoetUities, from a natiml iiicli&ation for fighting. They 
wUhed to exhibit their yalor and prowees, and to try what kind 
of men tkeee were, who earned such strange arms. The more 
paoifto sayages, howerer, adTised that the proffered peace should be 
accepted, as the surest means of reooyering tiieir inyes and chil- 
dren and effects; they added, that the enemy might hum thw 
yillages and lay waste their fields, at a time when their grain was 
almost ripening, and thus add to their calamities. The yalor 
of these stoangers, said they, is soffieiently eyident ; for men who 
hare passed through so many enemies, ^annot be otherwise than 
braye. 

This latter eoonsel preyailed. The cacique, cBssemUing his 
anger, replied to the enyoy, that since the Spaniards entreated for 
peaee, he wovM grant it, and allow them to halt in the yillage, 
and giye them fbcA, on condition that they wonld immediately 
free his subjects and restore their effects ; not keeping a nngle 
article. He also stipulated that they should not mount to see 
him. If these terms were accepted, he said, he would be friend- 
ly ; if not, he defied them to the combat 

The Spaniards readily agreed to these conditions; the prison- 
ers and plunder were restored, and the Indians departed from the 
yillage, leaying food in the dwellings for the SpaniardS| who so- 
journed here six days to tend the sick. On the last dny, with 
the permission of the cacique, De Soto yisited him, and thanked 
him for his friendship and hospitality, and on the subsequent day 
they resumed their marcL 



CHAPTER LXV. 

IHK SPAKIAaDS PREFAKB TO O&OSp TBB 1II88I86IPPI — A CAdQUSy 
WITH A LARGE FLEET OF CANOES, COMES TO VlSPt THE OOVX&- 
KOK : THE RESULT OF THEIR INTERVIEW — ^PASSAGE OF THE MIS- 
SISSIFPI ARRIVAL AMONG THE KA8KA8KIAS INDIANS. 

1641. 

Defartino fh>iii Ghisca, the army travelled by alow joiumeys of 
three leagues a day, on aocount of the wounded and sick. They 
followed up the windings of the river untQ the fourth day, when 
they came to an opening in the thickets. Heretofore, they had 
been threading a vast and dense forest, bordering the stream, 
whose banks were so hi^ on both sides, that they oould neither 
descend nor clamber up them. De Soto found it necessary to 
halt in this plain twenty days, to build boats or piraguas to cross 
the river ; for on the opposite bank a great multitude of Indian 
warriors were assembled, well armed, and with a fleet of canoes 
to defend the passage. 

The morning after the governor had encamped, some of the 
natives visited him. Advancing, without speaking a word, and 
turning their faces to the east, they made a profound genuflection 
to the sun ; then fiunng to the west, they made the same obeisanoe 
to the moon, and concluded with a similar, but less humble rever- 
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eiMe to De Soto. They said that they came in the name of the 
oapique of the proTince, and in the name of all his subjeota, to 
bid them welcome, and to offer their friendship and servioea ; and 
added, that they were desirous of seeing what kind of men these 
strangers were, as there was a tradition handed down from their 
ancestors, that a white people would come and conquer their ooun* 
try.* The Adelantado said many kind things in reply, and dis- 
missed them, well pleased with their courteous reception. 

The caci<]ue sent him repeated messages of kindness, but 
nerer visited the enoampment; excusing himself oa aooount of 
ill health. His subjects aided the Spaniards with much cheerful- 
ness ; while the Indians from the opposite side of the river har- 
assed them CQjitinually; crossing oyer in their canoes, and launoh- 
ing arrows at them, while at work. The archers and cross-bow 
men, however, as on a former occasion, concealed themselves in 
pitSj until the enemy drew nigh, then suddenly rising and firing 
upon them, they scattered them with great slaughter. 

One day, while at work, they perceived a fleet of two hundred 
canoes, descending the river. They were filled with armed In- 
dians, painted after their wild £ishion, adorned with feathers of 
every color, and carrying shields in their hands, made of the buf- 
falo hide, wherewith some sheltered the rowers, while others stood 
in the prow and poop of the canoe with their bows and arrows. 
The canoes of the cacique and chief warriors were decorated with 
fanciful awnings, under which they sat and gave their orders to 
diose who rowed. ^ It was a pleasing sight," says the Portuguese 
narrator, <' to behold these wild savages in their canoes, which 
were neatly made and of great size, and, with their awnings, color- 
ed feathers and waving standards, appeared like a fleet of galleya." 

* Porti^fQe«e Kanative, c 83. 
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Th«7 paddled to witlun a stone^s throw of the 8h<»6, where 
the governor was standing, sarrounded by his officers. The ca« 
eiqiie addressed him, and professed that he came to offer his ser* 
Tioes and assure him of his obedience, as he had been informed 
that he was the most powerful prince of the whole earth. De 
Soto returned him thanks, and begged him to land, that they 
might converse'more, conyeniently. The cacique returned no an- 
swer, but sent three canoes on shore with presents of fruit, and 
bread made^of the pulp of a certain kind of plum.* The gover- 
nor again importuned the savage to land, but perceiving him to 
hesitate, and suspecting a treacherous and hostile intent, marshal^i 
led his men in order of battle. Upon this, the Indians turned 
their prows and fled. The cross-bow men sent a flight of arrows 
after them, and killed five or six of their number. They retreat- 
§d in good order, covering the rowers with their shields. Several 
times after this, they landed to attack the soldiers, as was sup* 
posed, but the moment the Spaniards charged upon them, they 
fled to their canoes. 

At the end of twenty days, four piraguas were built and 
launched. About three hours before the dawn of day. Be Sotp 
ordered them to be manned, and four troopers of tried courage 
to go in each. 

The rowers pulled strongly, and when they were within a 
stone's throw of the shore, the troopers dashed into the water, an4 
meeting with no opposition from the enemy, they easily effected 
a landing, and made themselves masters of the pass. Two hours 
before the sun went down, Uie whole army had passed over the 
Mississippi. 

* The Ptomnmoo. LoaTes lire stffl made of this wild fruit uncng the 

Jx^aum and aettlMri oT the West 
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n» met in this plaoe, mjs tii« Portngaesa higkttiaii, wms a 
hilf kftgue from one shore to the other, so that a man fltaading 
still eoold soMoe be discerned from the opposite shore. It mm 
of great depth, d wonderftd rapiditj, and very mnddy ,- and was 
always filled with floating trees and timber, oarried down by th* 
floioe of the enrrent.* 

ftreaking iq> the boats as before, to preserve the nails^ they 
{Rooeeded onward fonr days, throng a wikLemess, intersected in 
many places by morasses which they were obliged to ford; and, 
on the fMh day, from the summit of a high ridge, they deseried 
a large village, containing abont fonr hundred dwellings. It was 
seated on the banks of a rivw, the borders of which, as fiur as the 
eye could reach, were covered with Inznriant fields of maie, inter* 
spersed with groves of frnit trees.t ^he natives, who had al* 
ready received notice of their approach, thronged ont in crowds to 
receive them, freely offering their houses and efiects for their ose. 

Two Indian chiefii arrived in a short time, with a train of war- 
riors, bearing a welcome from their cacique, and an offer ot his 
services. The governor received them very courteously, and 
treated them with much kindness, so that they went away well 
pleased. 

The Spaniards finding abundance of food for man and horsey 
halted for six days in the village, which bore the name of CSaa- 
quin or Oasqui, as did the whole province and its cacique.^ 



* Portqg:aieie Karratire, c 22. This place, where De Soto sad hie amy 
orcwed the Miisuiippi, was probably the lowest Ohidcasaw Blufl^ one of the 
aodeiit ooeoqg plaoea, between the thirty-fiMirlh and thirty-fifth parallel of 
hriitode. 

t ProbaUy the riyer St. Frauds. 

X Snppoied to be the same as the yaskasVias Indians, who, at that tfaas^ 
peopled a provinoe southwest of the HissoorL Vide NatfcalTs Arlranaas, pi 
•6,260,251. GbaiieToii; Jonmal Historiqae^ YoL ill let 28. 
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ibeir jonniej, they marohed through a populous 
and champaign oountry, where the land was more elevated and 
the soil less alluyial than any they had yet seen on the borders 
of the Mississippi The fields were oyerflowingly fruitful ; the 
peean nut, the red and gray plum, and mulberry trees, grew there 
in abundance.* In two days they came to the chief town, where 
the eaeique resided. It was seated on the same side of the riyer, 
about seven leagues above, and in a very fertile and populous 
country. Here they were all received by the cacique, who made 
him a present of mantles,t skins, and fish ; and invited De Soto 
to lodge in his habitation. It stood on a high artificial hiU one 
side of the village, and consisted of twelve or thirteen large 
houses for the accommodation of his numerous &mily of women 
and attendants. The governor declined the invitation, for fear 
of incommoding him. A part of the army quartered in the 
houses, the remainder lodged in bowers, which the Indians quick- 
ly built of green branches, in groves close by. It was now the 
month of Hay, and as the weather was becoming oppressively 
warm, the tenants of these rustic bowers found them truly de- 
lightfuL 

* PtorlogiieM Kaniitive» e. ^8. Suppoted to be the oomiiry of the little 
IVairie sad that diaia of high land eztendiDg to Kew Madrid ; in the yidiyiy 
of which are to be seen many aboriginal remauui Vide Nuttall^a ArVanHS^ 
pi 251. 

f Theae mantlee were fidxieated from oosrae threads of the bark at treea 
aikd JutHea 



CHAPTER LXVl 

A EEUGIOU8 CE&EICONT ON THE BA19KS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

1641. 

The army remained tranquil in this village daring three days, 
with much good feeling on both sides. On the morning of the 
fourth the cacique, accompanied by all his principal subjeetSi 
came into the presence of De Soto, and making a profound obeia- 
ance, ^ SeSor," said he, ^ as you are superior to us in prowess, and 
surpass us in arms, we likewise believe that your Grod is better 
tiian our Qod ! These you behold before you, are the chief war- 
riors of my dominions. We supplicate you to pray to your God 
to send us rain, for our fields are parched for the want of water P** 
So Soto replied, that although he and all his followers were 
but sinners, yet they would supplicate God, the &ther of mercies^ 
to show mercy unto them. In the presence of the cacique^ he 
iken ordered his chief carpenter, Francisco the Genoese, to hew 
down the highest and largest pine tree in the vicinity, and con- 
stmct of it a cross. 

* The Portc^eae narrator aays, that the cadque beeoo^him to reitae 
to Bight two blind men he had brought with him, and Biedma that the Indian 
duef begged him to leave behind him a croB^ by gapplicating wfaidi he m%fat 
ciitaia help in hia oomarona warn 
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They immediately felled one, of sueh immense sise, that a him- 
dred men oonld not raise it from the ground. They fbrmed of 
it a perfect cross, and erected it on a high hill, on the banks d 
the river, whioh serred the Indians as a watchtower, overlooking 
every eminence in the vicinity. Every thing was prepared in 
two days, and the governor ordered that the next morning all 
should join in a solemn procession to it, except an armed squad- 
ron of horse and foot, who should be on the alert, to protect the 
army. 

The cacique walked beside the governor, and many of Aa 
savage warriors mingled among the Spaniards. Before them 
went a choir of priests and friars, chanting the litany, while the 
soldiers responded. The procession, in which were more than a 
thousand persons, both Spaniards and Indians, wound slowly and 
solemnly along, until it arrived before the cross, where all sank 
upon their knees. Two or three prayers were now offered up ; 
they then arose, and, two by two, approached the holy emblem^ 
bent the knee before it, and worshipped and kissed it* 

On the opposite shore of the river were collected fifteen oc 
twenty thousand savages, of both a&Les, and all ages, to witness 
this singular but imposing ceremony. With their arms extended, 
and their hands raised, they watched the movements of the Spaa^ 
iards. Ever and anon they raised their eyes to heaven, and made 
signs with their faces and hands, as if asking of God to listen to 
the Christian prayer. Then would they raise a low and wailing 
ery, like people in exeessive grief, echoed by the plaintive mur-» 
murings of their children's voices, De Soto and his followers 
were moved to tenderness, to behold, in a strange and heathen 

* Biedma adds, tiiat the Indians hrought with them a quantity of reedi 
and walled ^ onm ammd. 
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Iftnd, a Bttvige people, wonhipping, widi siioli deep humilily end 
tean, the onblem of our redemptioiL Obeerying the same or- 
der, the proeeaBion returned ; tiie prieets ehanted forth 2h Datm 
laudatnuSj and with it closed the solemnities of the day. 

God, in his meroj, sajs the Spanish ohronioler, willing to show 
these heathens, that he listeneth unto those who eall upon him in 
truth, sent down, in the middle of the ensuing night, a plenteous 
rain, to the great joy of the Indians.* 

The cacique, with his warriors, astonished and overjoyed at 
this unhoped for blessing, formed a procession, in imitation of the 
Ohristians, and repaired to De Soto to express his gratitude for 
tike kindness his God had shown them through his' intercession. 
The goyemor answered them, that they must ^ye thanks to Gtoi 
who created the heayens and earth, and was the bestower of theee 
and other far greater mercies. 

It is a rdlection, replete with interest, that nearly three cen- 
turies ago, the cross, the type of our beautiful religion, was plant- 
ed on the banks of the Mississippi, and its silent forests were 
awakened by the Ohristian's hymn of gratitude and praise. The 
effect was yivid but transitory. The ^yoioe cried in the wilder- 
ness," and reached and was answered by eyery heart, but it died 
away, and was forgotten, and was not to be heard agun in thai 
savage region, for many generations. It was as if a lightning 
g^eam had broken for a moment upon a benighted world, startling 
it with sudden effulgence, only to leave it in tenfold gloom. The 
real dawning was yet afhr off fh>m the benighted valley of the 
Mississippi. 

* Las Caaas, Ub, iv. a 6. 



CHAPTER LXVIL 

BXPBlMnON AOA1K8T THE CAOIQUS CAPABA — HIS VILLAOB IS SAOXB» 
— ^FOKTIFIBS HIMSELF IN AN ISLAND, WHERE HE IS AOAIN AS8AIL- 
E]>— THE SPANIAED8 DESERTED BT THEIR ALLIES, THE OASQUINS. 

1641. 

As the army had been already quartered nine or ten days in this 
village, De Soto gave orders for them to prepare to sftreh the 
following morning. The cacique, who was aboat fifty years of 
age, obtained permission of the governor to go with him, with % 
train of his warriors and domestics ; the one to escort the army, 
the other to carry his supplies, as they had to traverse a wilder* 
ness, and also to clear the road, gather wood for the encami«Mnl^ 
and fodder for the horses. The true object of the caeique, how- 
ever, was to avail himself of the presence of the Spamards to 
wreak vengeance on a neighboring chieftain called Oapaha.* A 
war had existed between the tribes for several generations; bvl 
the present cacique of Capaha had gained the asoendenqy, and 
kept Casquin in continual awe and subjection, by the superiority 
of his forces. 

In the morning, the cacique Casquin took the field, to esooti 
^he governor. ' He had three thousand Indians laden with sup- 

* In the Portagaese Kamtion, and in Biedma, the name of tUs eaoiqas 
spelt FtMiha. 
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plies, and with the baggage of the annj, who were all armed with 
bows and arrows. But beside these, he had five thousand of hia 
choicest warriors, well armed, fiercely painted, and decorated with 
their war plumes. With these he secretly meditated a signal 
ravage. 

With permission of the governor, he took the lead, under pre- 
tence of clearing the road of any lurking foe, and preparing everj 
thing for the encampment of the Spaniards. He divided his men 
into squadrons, and marched, in good military array, a quarter of 
a league in advance. By night he posted sentinek in the same 
manner as the Spaniards. 

In this way they travelled for three days, at the end of which 
they came to a great swamp, miry on the borders, with a lake in 
the centre, too deep to be forded, and which formed a kind of gulf 
on the Mississippi, into which it emptied itself* Across this 
piece of water the Tndians of Casquin constructed a rude bridge, 
of trunks of trees laid upon posts drivei^ into the bottom of the 
lake, with a row of stakes above the bridge, for those who crossed 
to hold by. The horses were obliged to swim, and were got across 
with great difficulty, on account of the deep mire. This swamp 
0eparated the two hostile provinces of Casquin and Capaha. The 
Spaniards were nearly the whole day in crossing it, and encamped 
in beautifid meadows about half a league beyond. 

After travelling two days more, they came early on the third 
day to some elevated ridges, from whence they descried the 
principal town of Capaha, the frontier post and defence of the 
province-t 

It contained five hundred large houses, and was situated on 

* Ihca, lib. iy. c 7. Fortugoese Relatioo, c 28» 

f Thu was the northemmoBt point reachod hy De Soto on tiie MisriflSippL 
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a high ground iriiieh oommanded the mirrOanding oooniiy. It 
was nearly encircled by a deep moat, fifty paces in breadth ; and 
where the moat did not extend, was defended by a strong wall of 
timber and {faster, such as has already been described The 
moat was filled with water by a canal, cut from the Mississippi, 
whidi was three leagues distant. The canal was deep, snd suffi- 
ciently wide for two canoes to pass abreast, without touching 
each other's paddles. This canal and moat were filled with fish, 
so as to supply all the wants of the villago and army, without 
any apparent diminution of their number. 

Oapaha had receiTcd intelligence by his scouts of the form!- 
dable allies who accompanied his old antagonist, Gasquln. His 
own warriors were dispersed, and not sufficient in number to 
resist such additional force. As soon, therefore, as he saw the 
enemy approaching, he sprang into a canoe in the moat, and pass* 
ing along the canal into the Grand Birer, took refuge in a 
strong island. Such of his people as had canoes followed him, 
others fled into the neighboring woods, while some lingered in 
the Tillage. 

Casquin, marching, as usual, in the adTance, arriyed with his 
warriors at the tillage some time before the Spaniards. Meeting 
with no resistance, he entered it warily, suspecting some ambush. 
This gave time for many of the loiterers to escape. 

As soon as Casquin ascertained that the village lay at his 

mercy, he gave full vent to his hatred and yengeance. His wa^ 

riors scoured the place, killed and scalped all the inen they met, 

to the number of a hundred and fifty ; sacked and plundered the 

houses, and made captiyes of many boys, women, and children. 

Among the captiyes were two of the numerous wives of Oapaha; 

they were young and beautiful, and had been prevented from 

14» 
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«Bibaridng witk tha Mokpie, by die eonfonoa aad akran ooot*. 
rioDed by the approaoh of the enemy. 

The heetility ct Oaeqnin and hia wairion waa not oonfined to 
the Uying, bat extended to the dead. They broke into the grand 
aepvlohre or maaaolenmy in the poblio aqnare, which die Indiana 
hold 80 aaored. Here were deposited the remaina of the anoea- 
tora of the eaciq[ae, and of the great men of hia tribe, and here 
were treasured up the trophies gained over the people of Caaqain 
in many a past battle. Theae trophies they tore down firom the 
walls, and stripped the sepulchre of all its ornaments and treaa- 
nres. They then threw down the wooden coffins, in which were 
the remaina of the dead, trampled upon the bodies, scattered 
abont the bones, and wreaked upon them all kinds of insulta and 
indignities, in rcTcnge for past injuries, which the deceased had 
inflicted upon their tribe. At the entrance of the sepulchre wei<e 
the hcadsof many of theirwarriorSjWho had been slain infiurmer 
battles, and which were here stuck on the ends of pikes as warlike 
trophies. These they took down, and bore away with them, re- 
placing them with the heads of the enemies they had massaored. 
They would haTC completed their triumph by setting tre to the 
sepulchre and the whole village, but w^e restrained by a fear of 
offending the governor. All these outrages were perpetrmted 
before the Spaniards had reached the place. 

De Soto was much concerned at this ravage of his allies. He 
immediately sent envoys to Oapaha, to the island on which he 
had fortified himself^ with proffers of friendship. They were 
indignantly rejected ; and the governor learnt that the cacique 
was summoning all his warriors, and breathing vengeanoe. 

Finding every effivrt to conciliate the ohieftain fruitless^ the 
Soremmr detormined to attadc him In his stronghold Gasqoin 
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ytoTidtd above fwreniy ouioes for ike porpofle; a&d an iiiTadoa 

of the iflhtBd was made by two huidred Spaniarda and tbiee 

thoonad Indiaiie. 

The iakiid was covered with a denee foreat of trees and 

uaderwood, aad the eaoiqae had livrtiied himself strongly with 

harrioades. The Spaniarda effeoted a landing with great difi* 

eolty ; gained tiie firat barrier by hard fighting, and pressed on 

to the second, within wUoh the women and children were shd* 

tered. Here die warriors ot Ci^iaha fong^t with redonUed fory^ 

and stmek sueh dismay into the people of Caaqoin, that they 

abandoned their Spaniah alUea and lied to their eanoea; nay, 

they would have carried off the eanoea of the Spaniarda dbK>, had 

there not been a couple of soldiers in each, to guard them. 

The Spaniards, thus deserted by their pnsillaaimoaa attiea^ 
and being overpowered by numbers, b^gan to retreat in good 

order to their canoes. They would all, however, have been out 
off, had not Capaha restrained the fury of his warriors, and suf- 
fered them to regain the shore and embark unmolested. 

This unexpected forbearance on the part of the savage chief- 
tain aurprised the Adelantado. On the following day four prin- 
cipal warriors arrived on an embassy from Capaha. They came 
with great ceremony ; bowed to the sun, the moon, and the gov- 
ernor ; but took no notice of Casquin, who was present, treating 
him with utter contempt and disdain. In the name of their 
cacique, they prayed oblivion oi the past, and amity for the 
future, and declared that their chieftain was ready to come in 
person and do homage. The general received them with the 
utmoat a&bility, assured them of his friendship, and sent them 
away well pleased with titeir reception. 

Casquin was vexed at this negotiation, and would fain have 
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proloBged llie hostilities between the Spaniards and his aaeient 
enemies j i>at the governor was as mnoh eharmed with the frank- 
ness and magnanimity of one eaoiqne, as he had been displeased 
with the ciaft and oraelty of Uie other. He issned orders, 
forbidding any one to injure the natiyee of the province or their 
possessions. 

In wder to appease the governor for the dastardly flight of 
his warriors, Gasqnin made him presents of fish, t<^gedier with 
mantles and skins of various kinds ; and, moreover, brought him 
one of his daughters as a handmaid. Be Soto, however, waa 
not thoroo^y to be reoonciled. He permitted the oaoiqne to 
remain with him, and to retain about him a sui&ci«:it number of 
vassak for his personal s^rnoe, bat obliged him to send hom0 all 
his warriors.* 

* GardUso de la Vega, liU iv. c T, 8, 9. Portagiiese Kamttre, a 24 



CHAPTER LXVm. 

XNTEEVnW BETWEEN THE CACIQUE CAFAHA AND DE SOTO.— HIS TWO 

BEAUTIFUL WIVES, AND THEIR FATE. 

1541. 

On tho followiiig momiDg Gapaha came to the governor, at tlie 
village, attended by a train of a hundred warriors, decorated with 
beautiful plumes, and with mantles of all kinds of skins. He 
was about twenty-six years old, of noble person and fine demean- 
or. On entering the village, his first care, before waiting on the 
governor, was to visit the sepulchre of his ancestors. The indig- 
nities that had been offered to their remains are such as an Indian 
feels most acutely. Tho cacique, however, concealed tho grief 
and rage that burnt within his bosom. Gathering up tho scatter- 
ed bones in silence, he kissed them, and returned them reverently 
to the coffins ; and having arranged the sepulchre, as well as cir- 
evmstanees would permit, proceeded to tho quarters of the gov- 
ernor. 

De Soto came forth to receive him, accompanied by Casquin. 
The cacique paid his homage to tho governor, offering himself as 
his vassal ; but he took no more notice of his old adversary, Cas- 
quin, than if he had not been present. The governor embraced 
Capaha as a friend, and he was honorably treated by all the of- 
Seenk The eadqae aosweied to numerous questions oonoendng 
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bis tomtoriM, with great dearness and intelllgeiioe. When the 
gorernor bad ceased hia interrogatories, and there was a pause, 
Gapaha eonld no longer restrain his smothered indignation. 
Taming suddenly to his riyai cacique, "^ DouMeaSj Gasqmn," said 
he, " yon exalt in having rerenged yoar past defeats ; a thing jovl 
eoold never have hoped or efieeted through your own foroes. 
Tou may thank these strangeFS for it They wfll go, bat we shall 
remain in our own country as we were before. Pray to the sun 
and moon to send us good weather, then f 

The governor interposed, and endeavored to produee a 
thorough reoonciiiation between the caciques. In deference to 
him, Capaha repressed his wrath, and embraced his adversaxj ; 
but there were occasional glances between them that portended a 
future storm, and the proud Capaha was constantly on the alert 
on all points of ceremony and precedence, and made Casquin give 
way to his superior pretensions. 

The governor and the two caciques partook of a repast to- 
gether, after which the two young and beautiful wives of Capaha^ 
who had been captured, were brought to be restored to him. He 
received them with many acknowledgments of the generosity 
thus shown towards him| and then offered them as presents to the 
governor. On De Soto's declining them, he begged him to accept 
them and fpre them to some of his officers or soldiers, or to whom 
he pleased, as they could not be admitted again into his household, 
nor remain in his territories. The governor, seeing that he con- 
temned them, and considered them as dishonored, was persuaded 
to receive them under his protection ; knowing the laws and eus* 
toms of these savages to be cruel in the extreme, when the chas- 
tity of their wives was eonoemed.* 

* The BorlinMe ffiirtiTf^flfi Mnr% Hiat Ihsie beaaHfid ftmdis weie llie 
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In the town of Gapftha, the Spaniarda found a great yariotj 
of Bkins of deer, panthers, bears, and wild cats. Of these the/ 
made garments, of which they stood in great need, many of them 
being nearly naked. They made moccasons of deer-skins, and 
used the bear-skins as eloaks. They found Indian backers 
formed of bofialo hides, whidi the troops took possession of 

While quartered in the village, they were abundantly supplied 
with fish, taken from the adjacent moat^ which formed a kind of 
wier, into which incredible numbers entered from the Mississippi 
Among these was a kind called bagres, the head of which waa 
one-third of its bulk, and about its fins and along its sides, it had 
bones as sharp as needles. Some of these caught in the Missis- 
sippi weighed from a hundred to a hundred and fifty pounds 
weight.* There was another fish, also, of a curious shape, bar- 
ing a snout a cubit in length, the upper lip like a i^ade or peel:t 
neither of iJiese two species of fish had scales. The Indians 
likewise brought a fish occasionally, as laige as a hog^ which had 
seyaral rows of teeth abore and below* 

•itleri of the cacique Capaha, aod that he .begged Ve Soto to accept them 
and marry them, as pledges of hie aflbctkxL The one, he added, was called 
Mainnoche, and the oljler Mocfaifii ; both bandimmw aad weU dHped ; espe* 
citily tbe former, whoee fSBaturee were beantilal, her.coimtanaiioe phwwim^ 
and her air majestic. "We have followed the aocoDnt of the Inca GardbMo 
de la Vega, 

^ThecaifiBh. 

f This spade or palatrfish is at present so rare as scarcely to be met 
with ; bat seems to haye been peculiar to this regioa — Vide Flint's Geo- 
graphy of the Uisnsaippi, Vol i pi 128 and 129; KuttalTs Aribmsas, pu 2«4. 



CHAPTER LXIt 

TWO SOLDIE&S XASPATOHBD IN BBA&oa OF SALT AND GOLD, ARD 1HB 

ACCOU2VT THET BROUGHT BACK — ^THB 8PANIAB.DS ARRIVE AT qUt' 
GUATE — JUAN GAYTAN EE7UBE8 TO PERFORM HIS DUTY, AMD WHAT 
BE SOTO DID THEREUPON. 

1541. 

While ia the territory of Capaha, the governor g&tliered inteQir 
gence from the Indians, that at about forty leagues distance, among 
certain ranges of hills, there was much salt and also much of a 
yellowish metaL As tiie army was suffering for the want of salt, 
and still retained their eagerness for gold, De Soto dispatched two 
trusty and intelligeut men, named Hernando de Silvers and Pe* 
dro Moreno, aeoompanied by Indian guides, to visit this ro^pon. 
At the end of eleven days they returned, quite spent and half 
&mi8hed, having eaten nothing but green plums and green maixe, 
which they found in some squalid wigwams ; six of their Indian 
companions were laden with rock-salt in natural crystals, and one 
with copper. The country through which they had passed was 
sterile and thinly peopled, and the Indians informed the governor 
that stiU further to the north, the country was almost uninhabited 
on account of the cold. The buffalo roamed there in such num- 
bers that the natives could not cultivate fields of maise \ they 
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mbflisted, therefore, by the ckaeo, and prinoipallj on the fleeh of 
tiieie wild enimals.* 

Heariog this nnfttroraUe Mcoimt of the oountrj, and that 
there was no gold in that direction, De Soto returned with hie 
army to the village of Gaequin, to strike from thence westward \ 
for hitherto, ever since leaving Maavila, he had kept northward, 
to avoid the sea.t After sojourning five days in the village of 
Oasquin, he proceeded four days down along the bank of the river, 
throu^ a fertile and populous country, until he came to the pro* 
vince of Quiguate, where he was well received. Keeping down 
the river for five days longer, he came, on the fourth of August, 
to the chief village of the province, called by the same namew 
Here he took up his quarters during six days, in the house of the 
cacique. 

One night while lodged here, the governor was informed at 
midnight, that the treasurer, Juan Gaytan, who was allotted to 
the patrol at four in the morning, refused to perform his duty, 
giving his official station as an excuse. De Soto waxed wroth at 
this ; for this cavalier was one of those who had murmured at 
Mauvila, and had said that he would return to Spain or Mexico, 
as soon as they reached the ships. 

Leaving his bed, and sallying forth on the terrace before the 
house of the cacique, which overlooked the village, the governor 
raised his voice until it resounded through the place. <' What is 
this, soldiers and captains?" cried he. ^ Do the mutineers still 
live, who, when in Mauvila, talked of returning to Spain or Mex- 
ico ? and do they now, with the excuse of being officers of the 
royal revenue, refuse to patrol the four hours that fidl to their 
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ihara? Wkj do 70a desire to retam to Spain? — hftre jen left 
any hereditary estates that you wish to enjoy ? Why do yoa wish 
to go to Mexioo? — ^to prove the haseness and pmilkiiiimty of yonr 
spirits ? That, haying it in your power to beeome chieftains in a 
yast and noble country you had disoorered, you preferred Uving 
dependents in a stranger's house, and guests at a stranger's taUe, 
rather than maintain house and table of your own ( What honor 
will this confer upon you 7 Shame — shame on you I blush for your^ 
selves, and recollect that, officers of the royal treasury or not, yon 
must all serye your sovereign I Presume not upon any rank you 
may possess ; for, be he who he may, I will take off the head of 
that man who refuses to do his duty. And, to undeorive you, 
know that whilst I Uve, no one shall leave this countiy until we 
have conquered and settled it. 

These words, uttered in a great rage, showed the cause of that 
moody melancholy which the governor had manifested ever since 
he left Mauvila. This outbreak had a visible effect upon the sol- 
diery. They saw that their general was not to be trifled witib| 
and they thenceforth obeyed his orders without murmuring. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

THE 8PANIA£D8 A&RIVS AT COLIOOA — ^PA88 THROUGH THE PROV- 
INOB OF PALI8EXA, INTO THE COUIfTRT OF THE TinnCAS-*THB 
HANKER IN WHICH THE NATIVES MADE SALT — ENTER THE 
PROVINCE OF TULA — ^ATTACK UPON AN INDIAN VILLAGE— 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN A SOLDIER AND FIVE WOMEN. 

1641. 

From QRigaate, Be Soto shaped his course to the northwest, in 
search of a province oaUed Goligoa, lying at the foot of mountains, 
heyond which he thonght there mi^t be a gcAi region. He was 
gnided by a single Indian, who led the army for several days 
through dreary forests and frequent marshes, until they came to 
the village of Goligoa, on the margin of a small river. The 
natives, not being apprized of the coming of the Spaniards, 
threw themselves into the river on their approach, and iled« 
The troopers pursued them, and took a number of prisoners of 
both sexes. In a few days the cacique came to wait upon De 
Soto, bringing him a present of mantles, deer-skins, and hides of 
the bison or buffalo, and informed him that about six leagues to 
the northward, was a thinly peopled country, where vast herds 
of these wild buffalo ranged ;* but that to the southward, there 
was a populous and plentiful province, called Gayas. 

* Tliis prtivli i c e is supposed to have been situated towardi the sources of 
ll« «t Fnads^ or the luUs of White Biver^Tide KuttalTs Arkansas, p. 26e. 
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The oftoique of Coligoa famishing the Spaniardbi with a gaide, 
they resumed their march, striking towards the south, and after a 
journey of five days, entered ^e proyince of Palisema. The 
cacique had fled, but had left his dwelling furnished and arranged 
in order for De Soto. The walls were hung with deer-sldns, so 
admirably dyed and dressed, that they appeared to the eye like 
beautiful tapestry. The floor was likewise covered with similar 
fine skins.*- 

They made but a short halt in this prorince, as the supply of 
mute was scanty, and, pushing onward rapidly, in four days 
crossed the frontiers of the province of Cayas, and encamped on 
the banks of a riyer near a village called Tanico.f 

The waters of this river, und of an adjacent lake, were 
impregnated with salt ; so much so, as to leave a dqioait in 
the blue sand which bordered their shores. The Indians were 
accustomed to collect this sand in baskets, wide above and nar* 
row below, which were suspended in the air on a pole. Water 
was then poured upon the sand, and draining through it^ fell into 
a vessel beneath, carrying with it the saline particles. The 
water was then evaporated by boiling, so aa to leave the crystal- 
lized salt in the bottom of the pot This the Indians uaed as an 
article of traffic, exchanging it with their neighbors for skins and 
mantles. 

The Spaniards were overjoyed at finding an artide of which 
they were so much in need ,* they remained eight days making 
salt, and several who had suffered excessively for the want of it, 
indulged in it so immoderately as to bring on maladiaSi and in 
some instances death. 

* Portuguese Relaticm, & 25. 

t SuppoBcd io have belooged to the tribe of tibe Tusicaa — ^Yide NufctalTa 
Ariouttas, p^ 257. 
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laid in a large supply of salt, ihej purraed their 
joiimey, and arriying at the ^rovinee of Tok, marehed four daya 
through a wilderness, when they halted about midday in a beau* 
iifiil plain, within half a league of the principal village. In the 
afternoon, the governor set out with a strong party of horse and 
foot, to leeonnoitre the village. It was s^ted in a plain betwixt 
two streams. On their approach, the inhabitants seised their 
arms and sallied bnively forth, the women rushing to combat as 
fiercely as the men. r 

The Spaniards soon drove them back, and entered the village 
fighting. The savages fought from house top to house top, dis^ 
daining to ask for quarter, and struggling desperately to the 
death. During the conflict, a soldier entered one of the houses 
and escaped to an upper chamber, which was used as a granary, 
where he found five women hid in one comer. He made signs 
to them not to be alarmed, as he did not wish to injure them : 
his caution was unnecessary, for they flew on him like so many 
maifetiffs upon a bull. In his struggle to shake them oft, he 
thrust his leg, unto the very thigh, through the slight floor of 
reeds, so that he remained seated on the floor, at thp mercy of 
those furies, who, with biting and blows, were in a fair way of 
killing him. Notwithstanding the strait he was in, the sturdy 
soldier was ashamed to call for succor, because his antagonists 
were women. 

At this moment, another soldier happened t^ enter below, 
and seeing a naked leg dangling through the ceiling, at first 
thought it the limb of an Indian, and raised his sword to give it 
a sweeping blow, when, obeerving it more narrowly, and hearing 
the clamor over head, he suspected the truth of the matter, and 
calling two of his companions,. tiiey ascended to the rescue of 
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&rir oovnde; 00 fi«roe, liowewr, wis ike torj of tlie iromaiy 
thai not one of llMm would ^t her hold upon tlie soldier, until 
tiiej were all skin. 

At a late hour tbe goremor drew off his nenfrMn the Tillsge, 
•ad returned to the eemp ; TSEod nt hmi^g heen drawn into so 
nnprefitaUe a battle, wherein so man j of his followers were badly 
wounded.* 

• Pwtiyiiese EtUtian, c 26, se. Gsrahao de la y«8% liK It. 1. 11 



CHAPTER LXXL 

WHAT 1HB 8PAHUED6 TOVHB Dl THE VILLAOB OF TI7LA-*-<rHB TRIBB 
OF T17LA PIFFS&BD F&OM AXT IHDUN8 THST HAD 8SBN — THBT 
FALL SUDDENLY UPON THE ENC AHPUENT AT NIGHT — THE PBOWB88 
OF AN INDIAN, AND HIS FATE. 

1641. 

On the following day, the nrmj entered the yillage, and found it 
abandoned. In the after part of the day, bands of horse soonred 
the country in every direotion. They met several of the natives, 
hut it was impossible to bring them in alive, or obtain any infor- 
mation from them. Th^ threw themselves upon the ground, 
crying ''Kill me or leave me I" nor conld the death of some con- 
qner thft obstinacy of the rest 

In this village, the Spaniards found the flesh of bofUoes and 
numerons skins of the same animal ; some in their raw state, 
others dressed for robes and blankets. They sought in vain, 
however, to meet with the hnffido alive, but stUl learnt that they 
existed in great herds to the northward. The natives of the pro- 
vinoe of Tula differed from all the Indians they had yet seen. 
The others were handsome and well-formed, but these, both men 
and women, were extremely ill-favored. Their heads were in- 
large, and narrow at the top ; a shape produced by being 
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eompraised bj bandages, from their birth until they were nine or 
ten years of age. Their faoes, particularly their lips, inside and 
out, were hideously tattooed; and their dispositions were in uni- 
son with their dreadful aspects. 

On the fourth night that the Spaniards were in the vilUge, 
the Indians came in great numbers, and so silently, that before 
Hke sentinels perceiyed them, they burst upon the encampment in 
three different parts. Loud were the shouts, and great the con- 
fusion ; for, in the obscurity of the night, it was imposaUe to 
iis^Bguish friends from foes. The Spaniards shoated Ae names 
of the Virgin and Santiago, to prevent their wounding one 
another. The savages, likewise, shouted the name of Tula. Many 
of them, instead of bows and arrows, had staves like pikes, two 
or three yards in length, which were new to the soldiers, and with 
which they gave very severe blows. 

Thus stubbornly they fought for more than an hour, and they 
did not retreat to the woods until day began to dawn. The Span- 
iards did not pursue them, but returned to the village to take 
^ oare of the woundod, of which there were many, althou^ there 
wore only four killed. 

After the battle, several of the Spaniards, as usual, were seat- 
torod about the field examining the dead. Three foot soldiers and 
two on horseback were thus employed, when on^ of the former 
saw an Indian raise his head from among the bushes and imme- 
diately conceal it again. He gave the cry of Indians ! Indians ! 
The two men on horseback, thinking some of the eneniy were 
coming in foroe, galloped off in different directions to meet thesa. 
In the mean time, the foot soldier who had discovered the Indiift 
among the boshes, ran up to kill him. 
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T&e sarage, seemg he eoaUl not empe, stepped forth nuifiBk 
ly to the enooanter, armed with a Spaniflh battle-axe, whidi he 
had gained that morning in the Tillage. lUing it in hoth handa^ 
he struck the shield of the soldier, severed it in two, and badly 
wounded his arm. The pain of the wound was so great and the 
blow so violent, that the Spaniard had not strength to attack 
his foe. The Indian then rushed upon the other soldier wfaoC 
was eoming up, struck his shield in the same manner, broke it in 
twain, wounded him likewise in the arm, and disabled him. One 
of those on horse seeing his companions so roughly handled, 
charged upon the Indian, who took shelter under an oak tree. 
The Spaniard, not being able to ride under the tree, drew near, 
and made several powerful thrusts at the Indian, but could not 
reach him. The savage rushed out, brandished the battle-axe 
with both hands, struck the horse across the shoulder, and laid it 
open from the withers to the knees, so as to deprive him of the 
power of moving. 

At this moment, Gonzalo Silvestre, who was on foot, came up. 
He had been in no haste, deeming two foot soldiers and three 
horsemen sufficient to manage one Indian. The latter, elated by 
his success, advanced to receive him with great boldness. Grasp- 
ing the battle-axe in both hands, he gave a blow similar to the 
two first ; but Silvestre was more guarded than his companions. 
The weapon glanced over the shield and stuck in the ground. 
SQvestre, having the savage at advantage, gave him a diagonal 
blow with his sword, which laid open his face and breast, and en- 
tering his arm, nearly severed the wrist. The infidel, seizing the 
axe between the stump and his other hand, with a desperate leap, 
made an attempt to wound the Spaniard in the face; but Silves- 

15 
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tf6y agrfft wudiiq( off iliA Uor with bis iUdd| f^^ kiaamveep- 
iag ent aeroM tha iriiflCy thai pMsed thtoqg^ hb naked body, and 
be fdl dead, e«t eonpletafy aaimder.* 

* Tba Ibm H^v tei 1b» U0V WM M pcnrKftil, and the swwd ao kMn, 
tel the Inditt ramained fir a &w ■eoondfl steiidi^ <n his feet^and Mying 
^to aba SpaBunrd, « Peace be irilh 700,* (qnedate «n paa.) fafl dead in two 
bnhaal Iba faik aa Idd k aba tasL k aoflkMnttr atnnr fir belieC 



CHAPTER LXm 

IHE ARJCT AREIVES AT UTIANOUE — ^THB OOVEENO& BXTERXIRES TO 
WINTBR THERE — PREPARATIONS ACCORDINOLT — DEATH OF JUAN 
ORTIZ} THE INTERPRETER. 

1541. 

The Spaniardfl sojourned in the Tillage of TnU twenty daj0| 
earing the woonded. Daring this time, they made many inour- 
aions in different parts of the province. They fonnd it very popa- 
loos ; bat, although they eaptored many of the inhabitants, it was 
impossible, either by presents or menaoes, to acquire their friend- 
dup, or to bring them into obedience. So extreme was the fero* 
city of this tribe, that they were the dread of all their noighlxHni^ 
who used the name of Tola as an object of nursery terror to their 
unruly children. 

The army continued their march in quest of the prorinoe 
called Utiangue, or Autiamque ; about ten days' journey, or eighty 
leagues from Tula ; near which, the Indians said, there was a large 
lake, which the Spaniards hoped might prove an arm of the sea 
Five days of their journey was oyer a rough, mountainous couii> 
try, closely wooded, where they found a village called Quipana;* 
but could take none of the inhabitants, the forests impeding the 
speed of ^eir horses. 

* Supposed to be in te cooDtay of te Kappcwi^ cr Qoapawi. 
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After afarther march of a few dajB they entered ihe pr<mnoe 
of Utiangoe. It was very fertile, with a scattered bat warlike 
popnlatioiL They were harassed incessantly bj ambuscades and 
skirmiBhes, but kept steadfastly on, nntil they reached the Tillage 
of Utiangne, from which the province took its nama It contain- 
ed nnmerons well boUt honses, and was situated in a fine plain, 
watered by a iride mnning river, the same fhat passed throng 
the province of Gayas.* It was bordered by meadows that afford- 
ed excellent pasturage for the horses. The town was abandoned 
by its inhabitants, excepting a few lingerers whom they made 
prisoners. The houses were well stocked with maixe, small beans, 
nnts, and plums. 

As.the seaaon was far advaooed, De Soto determined to win- 
ter here. He encamped in the centre of the village, bat apart 
from the houses, lest the Indians should set fire to them in the 
night He then set to work to fortify the placa The ground 
that was to be inelosed was measured out, and a portion assigned 
to each, according to th6 number of slavBS he owned Thus every 
one had his task, and worked with emulation, the Indians bring- 
ing the wood; and in three days the village was surrounded bj 
strong palisades, driven deep into the ground, and fastoied by 
thwart pieces. 

In addition to the ample supply of provuuons found in the 
village, the Spaniards foraged the surrounding country, which was 
very fbrtile, and brought in abundance of maise, dried fruits, and 
various kinds of grain. They were extremely sucoessfiDkl, also, iB 
the chase ; killing great quantities of venison. The provinoa, 
ittorsover, abounded, to an unusual degree, with rabbits, of whioli 
they found two species ; one of the usual siae, the otbsr as Ittcga 

* SoDiMMd to be ihe i^rimtTfl 
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and siroDg as a kare, and mnoli fatter. TheBe the Indiaaa.were 
aoooatomed to mare with running nooses. 

The caoiqne of the proyinGe sent messengers from time to 
time, with presents, and promises of friendly serrioe, but never 
made his appearanoe. His messengers, also, always oame at 
ni^t ; and, after deliyering their message loitered about the camp^ 
noticing the men, horses, and weapons, until it beoame eyident 
they only came as sj^ea The governor, therefore, gave orders 
that no Indian messenger should be admitted at night; and one, 
persisting to enter, was killed by a sentinel ; which put an end 
to sll embassies of the kind. 

The Spaniards, however, were often waylaid and assaulted, 
when out on f(»aging or hunting parties, but gave good account 
of their assidlanta. 

The winter was severe, with great falls of snow. At one time 
the Spaniards were blocked up for upwards of a month, until at 
last firewood heg^ to £bu1 them. Upon this, De Soto turned 
out with all the horse, and, by riding backward and forward, 
made a track from the camp to a forest, about two bow-shots dis- 
tant. This enabled the men to go thither and cut fuel* 

Upon the whole, though tilie weather was severe, yet, having 
good quarters, and fuel and food in abundance, the Spaniards 
passed the pleasantest winter they had experienced in the course 
of their expedition ; and enjoyed their present ease, and comfort, 
and abundance, with the greater zest, from the frightful hsrd- 
ships and disasters they had experienced. 

During their residence in this village, Juan Ortiz, the inter- 
preter, died. His death was a severe loss to the service ; as he 
had, throughout the expedition, served as the main oigsa d 

* rur tugu ese Nsnative, e, 27* 
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Goiiumi]U4»ation betfreen ike SpMiiarda and tiie nativM. It is 
true, that, even with his assiatanee, these eommiiiueatioiis were 
extremely imperfect, and subject to many errors and misinter^ 
pretations. Joan Ortii was aeqnainted merely with the lan- 
guage of the Indians in the neighborhood of Espirita Baato ; 
whereas, in the march of the army, they were oontinuaUy passing 
throng new provinces, with each its particnlar tongne. It was 
necessary, therefore, to hare an Indian from almost every tribe, 
as an interpreter ; which rendered their mode of oommunieaticm 
awkward in the extreme. 

In treating with a cacique, the word given by the governor 
to Juan Ortiz, was passed from mouth to mouth of perhaps eight 
or ten Indians, of different tribes, before it reached the person 
to be addressed ; and the reply was transmitted in the same te- 
dious method to the governor. Information, also, concerning any 
new region or any distant place, had to be collected in the same 
manner; subject to perversions and misunderstandings in the 
course of its transmission. 

Hence arose continual errors among the Spaniards, as to the 
oountry and its inhabitants, which often bewildered them in 
iheb wanderings, and doubtless led to many sanguinary affairs 
with the natives, which a proper understanding of eaeh other 
might have prevented. 

The death of Juan Ortis increased these disadvantages ten* 
fold. Henceforth they had no other interpreter, through whom 
to communicate in the first instance with the natives, but the 
young Indian brought from Oofaohiqul He, however, had ac- 
quired but an imperfect knowledge of the Spanish language, and 
was deficient in the sagacity, the general informaticm, and 
experience which had distinguished Joan Oiiii 



CHAPTER LXmL 

CBAJXOX Of THE VIEWS AMD FLAH8 OF D8 flOtO—- HB TDftBS Hit 
nOEPS TOWABD8 THE ]|IB8I8flIFFS-*-A 80X«I>IB& DEOWKXD IN AX* 
TKHFnZfO TO 0E088 A LAKE — THE SPAKIAllDS PASS 1HE01KIH 
THE PBOVINCE OF AMILCO— HOSTILE BBA&IHO OF THE 0ACIQI7X 
— ABJUVAL AT GUAOHOTA. 

The feelings sad views of Henisiido Be Solo btd reoently mih 
dergone a ehange. The anger whieh had indnoed him so s«d* 
denly to alter his plans at Manvila, and turn his haek ahmptty 
on the sea, had gradually suhsided. His hopes of inding a 
golden region were fast &ding away. He had lost nearly half of 
his troops by fighting and by siekness, and by hardships of viri* 
ons kinds ; the greater part of his horses, too, had been dain or 
had perished ; of the residne, many were lame, and all had been 
without shoes for above a year, for want of iron. He was dafly 
more and more sensible also, of the loss he had sostained in the 
death of Joan Orti& The yonng Indian of CofiMhiqiii, who sao- 
eeeded him as interpreter, made oontinnal Unnders as to the ao- 
eonnts of the eonntry, the rivers, rontes, and distaneee, and there 
^s danger, through his misinformation, that the army might be 
led into difteoliies, and beoome perplexed and lost in the vast 
and traoUess wilderness they had to traverse. 
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Bitterlj now did De Soto repent liiB having abandoned 
ori^nal plan of joining his skips, and founding a settlement in 
the Bay of AohnsL He was too far from the sea to attempt 
reaohiog it now by a dureet march ; bat he resolved to give over 
his wandering in the interior, and make the best of his way to 
the Mississippi. Here he would choose some suitable village on 
its banks for a fortified post ; estaUish himself there ; build two 
brigantines, in which some of his most confidential followers might 
daeoend the river, carry tidiugs of his safety to his wife and 
firieiids in Ouba, and procure xeinliaroements of men and horses, 
together with flocks, herds, seeds, and every thing else necessary 
to colonise and secure the possession of the vast and fertile 
country he had overrun.* 

As soon as the spring was sufficiently advanced, therefore, 
J>e Soto broke up his winter cantonment at Utiangue, and set 
out in a direction for the Bio Grande, or Mississippi He had 
*reoeived intelligenoe of a village called Aniloo, situated on a 
ippeat Tiver which emptied into the Mississippi ; and towards that 
Tillage he shaped his course. 

After leaving Utiangue, he sojourned for ten days in the pro- 
vinos of AysB, at a village situated on the same river which 
passed hj Gayas and Utiangucf In this time, a boat was con- 
litinlctedi in which they all passed the river, but were detained 
four days on its banks by snow and bad weatiier. They then 
journeyed for three days throu|^ a low country, cut iq» by rar 
vines, and perplexed with swamps. It was toilson^ marching 
•for the foot-soldiersL As to the troopers, they were always to 

* PortqgQMs Bdatkx^ CL 26. Gsn&lsio ds la Yega^ IaU v. pi i & S. 
t Sappos o d to be the ArlraiMfiJi. 
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the ftimp^ sometisiMi to the knaes, in wator, and nofw sad tlMii 
ihej were oUiged to swim their horaea. 

At a town called Toltelpina, they were ehedced in their matbh 
by a lake, whidi emptied itaeif into a rrrer. The waten wvre 
high and turbulent. Be Soto ord^ed one of hit ei^tains to em* 
bark in a eanoewith ire men, and oroM the lake. Theimpetaons 
oorrent oTertnmed the frail berk : some men dang to it, othem 
to the trees that were standing in the water; bnt one^ Franoiseo 
Bastian, a Spaniard of rank,.was nnfortonately drowned. Do 
Soto then songht to find a roate along the borders of the lake, 
bnt in Tain. At length, at the snggestion of two Indians of Tid* 
tel^juna, he oansed li^t rafts to be made of reeds, and Ae wood 
wwk of die houses, and in this way transported the army aeross.* 

Urging their way forward, the Spaniards now reached thepro- 
Tinee of Aniico, and penetrated abont thirty leagoes, passing 
several Tillages, nntil they reached the principal one, which gare 
its name to the prorinoe. It was sitnated in a champaign country, 
on the banks of a riTvr, and contained abont f oar hundred spamus 
honses, boQt roand a square. The residence of tilie cacique, aa 
naual, was posted on a high artificial mound. The eonntry was 
so well peoided, that there were scTcral other Tillages in eighty 
.-and there was such abundance of maise, of fruits, and pulse, of 
Tarioos kinds, that the Spaniards pronoonoed it the most fertile 
and populous country they had met with, excepting Com and 
Apalachee. 

On the approadi of the Spaniards, the inhabitants made some 
diow of resistance, and skirmished slightly; but it was only to 
eoTcr the retreat of their wires and children across the riTar, on 
rafts and canoes. Some flaw were taken befi>re they could ambatk 
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Mny tiore ime firaad in ihe yilhge^ who had nol been able to 
efloape. 

Soon after t]|0 gOTOmor had taken up hiB quarters in Hie Til* 
h^j an Indian of dietinetion, attended by a few others, oame to 
bitty in the name of the eaoiqne^ witih a present of a mantle of 
martin skins and astringof laige pearls. De Soto gave the prin- 
oipal Indian of the embassj a oollar of mother of pearl, and 
semo other trinkets, witb which he went away ^^parentlj well 
satisfied. The negotiation, whioh opened thus fayorablj, ended in 
nothing ; and the ambassadors prored to hare been mere spies, 
sent to observe the foroo of the strangera The oaciqne oould 
not be induced to enter into friendly intercourse, treating all 
messengers sent to him with great haughtiness, and giving various 
ttgns of determined hostility. 

The river that ran by the village of Anileo was the same that 
passed by Oayas and Utiangne ; and De Soto was informed, that 
at no great distance it emptied itself into the MissiBsippL* Near 
to the eonfluenoe of the two streams, he was tdd, there was sit- 
uated on the banks of the Mississippi a la^ village, oaUed 
Guachoya, the capital of a populous and fruitful province of the 
same name, the cacique of which was oontinually at war with the 
diief of Anileo. 

I>e Soto determined to proceed to this province, in hopes that 
the sea might lie at no great distance from it At any rate^ tlie 
village of Onaohoya might prove an advantageous site for the 
building of his brigantines, and ihe cuitonment of his troops. 
As soon, therefore, as canoes could be procured, and rafts eon- 
struoted, to cross the river opposite the village of Anileo, the army 
resumed its march, over a hilly, uninhabited oountiy, and in Soar. 

* Hie iiYtt if smDMid to bo As Aikama^ 
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dft^ amTed «! tlie Tillage of Guaohoya. It contained about three 
hundred honaes, and was aitoated about a bow-shot from the Mia- 
aiaaippi, on two eontigaona hills, with a small intervening plain, 
that aeryed aa a public aqnare. The whole waa fortified by pali- 
aadea. The inhabitanta had fled across the Misaiaaippi in their 
oanoea, taking with them moat of their effeota ; bat Juan de 
Afiaaoo foraged the neighborhood, and brought in a great aupply 
of maise, beana, dried fruits, and cakea made of preaaed pluma, 
or pendmmons. 



x 



CHAPTER UHV. 

MEBTDTO BCTWBEW DB 80T0 ASD THB CACIQUB GUACHOTA-^ARASOO 
MBPATOHBD TO 8BSK FOB. THB SBA-HEXPEDITIOH BT LABD ABD 
WATBK AOAIN8T THB CHIEFTAIN ANILOO, AND THB RESULT. 

1648. 

Db Soto took op Mb quarters in the boiue of the cacique, which 
was flpacioufl, and situated on the summit of one of the hiUsL 
Four days were passed in messages between him and the caeiquOi 
who was eztremelj distrustful of the Spaniards. At length the 
apprehensions of the chieftain were remoyed, and on the fifth day 
he visited the army. He came with a retinue of a hundred war- 
riors, decked out in savage finery, and bringing presents of mantles 
and deer-skins, together with fish and dogs. 

The governor received Ouachoya very courteously at the do<^ 
of his mansion, and conducted him into the great saloon, or hall 
of the building. The attendants of the cacique ranged themselves 
round the apartment among the Spaniards, while their chief and 
the governor held a long conversation, through the medium of 
interpreters, concerning the province and the surrounding terri- 
tories. 

In the midst of the conversation, the cacique happened to 
ineeie. Upon this, all his attendants bowed their heads, opened 
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and oloBed their arms, and making other signa of Teneratioiiy 
aalnted the cacique with TarioiiB phrases of the same purport-* 
Hay the Ban guard jou — ^maj the sun be with you — may the sua 
shine upon you— defend you — ^prosper you, and the like ; each 
one uttered the phrase that came first to mind, and for a short 
time there was a unirersal murmuring of these compliments.* 

The Spaniards were surprised to observe among these rude 
savages the same kind of ceremonials which were used on this 
simple occasion by the most polished natirea of Europe ] and the 
governor turning to his offioers, said, smilingly, ^ You see the world 
is every where the same " 

The cacique ate at the governor's table. His Indians retnain*- 
ed in attendance, and would not go to their own repast until he 
had finished, although repeatedly invited. They then dined in 
the quarters, where a general repast was provided. The cacique 
lodged in a fart Gi his own dwelling, with a lew of his own attend* 
ants; his warriors, at sunset, crossing to the opposite side of 
the river and returning in the morning; This they continued to 
do while the Spaniards remained in the village. 

One of the first questions that De Soto had asked of the ca- 
cique was, whether he knew any thing of the sea. Guaehoya, how- 
ever, professed utter ignorance of any such great body of water ; 
his knowledge of the country down to the river, did not extend 
beyond a great province called Quigualtanqui ; the cacique where* 
of, he said, was the greatest chieftain in all these parts. 

The governor suspected his ignorance to be feigned, and ao- 
oordingly dispatched Juan de Afiasco, with eight troopers, to 
explore the course of the river, and ascertain whether the sea was 
near. De Afiasco returned after eight days' absence, in all which 

• OanOaso de U y ega» pi L libk V. c 7. 
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tima, ktt lutd net been able to adYaaoe aboTe fifteen kigaai, on 
moeoont of tlw great windings of the river, an^ the swampa and 
tonenifl with whtdi it waa lK»dered.* 

Thia infonnation datermmed De Soto to bnild two brigantinea 
at Onafihoja, and to foond hia projected aettlement between that 
place and Aniloo, in a fertile eooatry, where anppliea were eaailj 
to be had. In thia aettlement it was hia intention to remain, nntil 
the bngantidaa ^ahonld return with reinfbicementa and auppliea. 
To enaUe him to pnnme these plans withoat molestation, it waa 
important fcr him to coneiliate the friendship of the oaoique Anil* 
CO, whose territories lay adjacent, and who wonid be enabled 
to render him mneh aaaistanoe, if an ally, and great annoyance^ if 
an enemy. 

7he oaei<iiie Guachoya, finding ont something of the goremor'a 
indinations, adTised him to retnm to the provinoe of Aniloo, of* 
fering to aooompany and aid him with his peo{^ As he wonld 
hare to recroaa the riTor that ran by the Tillage of AniloO| and 
threw itself into the Mississippi, the oaciqne offered to sapply 
eighty large, and nnmerons small canoea. These canoes woold 
EikTe to proceed seyen kagnes along the Mississippi, to the month 
of the river Anilco, up which they would asoend to the yiUage; 
the whole ^stance being twenty leagnes of navigfttion. Mean- 
^me the governor and cadqne, with their forces, woold proceed 
by land, so as to arrive opposite the village at the eame time with 
the canoes. 

Arrangements were made accordingly. As soon aa the canoea 
were ready, four thonsand Indian warriors embarked in them, 
beside the rowers ; with these, the governor sent Captain Joan da 
Chunnan and hia company, to have command of the canoes, and 
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keep ihe Zndiaas in order. Three daya were alloired them for 
the TO jage. 

At the same time that the eanoea departed, the goyeraor set 
out by land with his troops, acoompaaied by the eaoiqae, at the 
head of two thooaaikd warriora, beside those who oarried provi- 
sions. 

The two expeditions arriyed safely at the time appointed, 
opposite the Tillage. The caoique of Aniloo was absent, bat the 
inhabitants of the place made a stand at the pass of the river. 
Nnfio Tobar fell foriously upon them with a party of horse. Eager 
for the fight, they diarged so heedlessly, that eaeh trooper found 
himself sorronnded by a band of Indiana The poor savages, how- 
ever, were so panio-stri^en, that they turned their backs open 
the village, and fled in wild disorder to the forests, amid the 
shouts of the pnrsaers, and the shrieks and eries of the women 
and ehlldren.* 0«aehoya now gave fall sway to his thirst for 
Tengeance ; for, in his whole alliance with the Spaniards, and his 
advice to the general to revisit this province, he had been actu- 
ated, like Gasquin, by a secret desire to revenge himself upon an 
ancient enemy. The province of Anilco and that of Gnachoya 
were in continnal hostility ; but the former had, for some time, 
had ^he advantge, and had brought off many trophies gained in 
ambosh, surprises, and midnight marauds ; the mode in which the 
savages carried on their wai&ra 

On entering the conqnered village, the first thon^t of the 
warriors of Gnachoya, was to attack the sepnichres of the ca- 
oiqnes. They displaced the heads of their countrymen stnck up 
round the gate, replacing them with those of the enemy. They 
stripped the sepulchre of all the trophies, of scalps, and banners^ 

* FortogiiMs Kanatire, a 29. 
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taken l^m tlie naticm in battle; oarried off ail tbe relies tad or- 
namenta of the dead, threw down their coffins, and soattered abooi 
their bones, as had been done on a former occasion. Thmi, rang- 
ing through the Tillage, they massacred all thej met, being chid^ 
old men, women and children, inflicting the most horrible bar- 
barities. 

In all this thej itkcted in sneh fdry and haste, thst the mis- 
diief was effected almost before De Soto was aware of it. He 
put an end to the carnage as speedily as possible ; reprimaaded 
the cacique seyerely, forbade any one to set fire to a house, or in- 
jure an Indian, under pun of death, and hastened to leare the 
Tillage ; taking care that the Indian allies should be the first to 
pass the river, and none remain behind to do mischiet 

His precautions were all ineffectual He had scarce dis- 
embarked and marched a league, when, on looking back, he saw a 
great smoke arising from the Tillage, and found that sereral of 
the houses were in flames. In fret, the warriors of Guadioya^ 
being deterred from open hosUlity, had secretly placed ooals 
among the straw roofli of the houses. These, being parched with 
the summer heat, easily took fire, and sprang into a blase. 

The governor would have returned to extinguish the flames, 
but at this instant he saw many Indians of the neighborhood run- 
ning towards the Tillage ; so, leanng it to their care, he continued 
his march, deeply annoyed at haTing his friendly intentions to- 
wards Anilco thus defeated, but concealing his anger, lest he 
should likewise make an enemy of his crafty ally.* 

* Garalaao de la VegBi P. i Lib. r. c. 6. Herren, Decad m lih m 
e.8. 
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BIFFICtTLTEES WITH THE CACIQUE OF QUIGUALTANQUI ILLNESS AND 

DEATH OP DE SOTO. 

On taking up liifl quarters again in the village of Guachoya, the 
governor set to work, with his nsnal energy and peneverance, to 
oonstmct the two brigantines. He ordered the neoessury timh«r 
to be cut ; collected all the ropes and cordage that he coold find 
in the village or the neighborhood, to serve for rigging ; employed 
the Indians to gather for him rosin and gams from pines and 
other trees ; snd caused all the spikes and nails saved from the 
old piraguas, put in order, and an additional quantity made. He 
had already, in his own mind, selected from among his most faiih- 
fid and trusty followers, the officers and men who were to embark 
in the expedition ; with the residue of his army, amounting to 
about five hundred men and fifty horses, he intended to await 
their return. While, therefore, he urged the building of the bri^ 
antines, he cast his eyes about in search of some plentiful region, 
wher^ he could be sure of subsistence for his army, during the 
absence €i the envoys. 

Having heard much concerning the fertility of the great pro* 
vinoe already mentioned, named Quigualtanqui, which lay on the 
opposite side of the Mississippi, he sent a party of horse and foot 
to explore it. The river beM was aboui a mile ia width, sefen* 
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teen iktiiomji deep, and yerj rapid ; haying both ihorefl 
inhabited.* GoUeoting all the oanoes of the village, and fiuiten* 
ing the larger ones two and two together, he eansed the hones to 
be passed oyer in them, while the infantry crossed on the others. 
Thej scoured the proyinoe of Qnigoaltanqni, and visited many 
hamlets, and especially the principal one, immediately opposite 
to Gnachoya, containing Hye hundred houses. Every where, how- 
ever, the habitations were deserted ; the inhabitants having fied, 
or hid themselves. The scouting party, therefore, returned, wi^- 
out having effected any thing, but with glowing accounts of the 
fertility and evident populousness of the province. 

These favorable reports determined De Soto to cross the river 
with his troops, as soon as the briguitines should be dispatebed, 
sad to establish his head-quarters in the chief town of Qnigual- 
tanqui ; there to pass the summer and winter that must intervaie 
before the return of his envoys. 

To his infinite chagrin, however, a violent hostility was mani- 
fssted on the part <^ the cacique QuigualtanquL That chieftain, 
who was of a haughty character and of great power, was extremely 
tenacious of his territorial sway. He was incensed at the inroad 
of the Spanish scouting party, and sent messengers to De Soto, 
swearing by the sun and moon, to wage a war of extermination 
on him and his people, should any of them dare sgain to put fi>ot 
within his boundaries.t 

At an earlier date a message of this kind would have ^been 
answered by De Soto by an inroad into the csctque's dominions ; 
but his spirits were gradually foiling him. He had brooded over 
his past error, in abandoning the sea-coast, until he was sick at 

* Portuguese RelatioD, c. 29. 

t AIqmo da Oannoiia.-^Garcaaflo de la Yega* P. L JJk v. a 6^ 
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betrt ; snd as he saw the perils of his dtiuttion inereMing, new 
mad powecfy enemies eontinnallj springing np around him, whik 
his scanty foroe was daUy diminishing, he beoame anzions for 
the preservation of the rendne of his followers, and to avoid all 
forther warfiure. He sent an Indian messenger, therefore, to the 
ehieftain, inviting him to friendship. He availed himself of an 
Indian superstition with respect to himself and informed the 
dileftain that he was the son of the sun ; the luminary which the 
natives professed to worship. That, as sudi, he had received the 
homage of the caciques of all the provinces through whieh he 
had passed. He invited Quigualtanqui to come and pay him like 
reverence ; promising to take him into especial favor, and to reward 
him with inestimable gifts. 

In the mean time, the melancholy which had long preyed upon 
the spirits of Be Soto, the incessant anxiety of mind and fatigue 
of body, added perhaps to the influence of climate, brought on 
a slow fever, which at length confined him to his bed. 

In the midst of his illness, he received a reply, by his own 
messenger, from Quigualtanqui. That haughty cacique observed 
that if what he pretended were true, and he was really tibe son of 
the sun, he might prove the fiict, by frying up the great river ; 
in which ease he should be ready to come over and pay him ho- 
mage. If he could not do so, he must know that Qu^ualtanqui, 
being the greatest chieftain in the land, visited nobody ; but re- 
ceived visits and tributes from all. If, therefore, he wished to 
see him, he must cross the river to his country. If he came as a 
friend, he should be received as such; if as an enemy, he would 
find him and his men ready for battle, and resolved never to yield 
an inch of ground* 

* PortqgaeM Relntion, & 29. 
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Thb iMttting reply vexed the ipirit of De Soto, and wag- 
meikted hie mtladj. It iras still more irritated hj the isdfomiatiott 
that the eaeiq«e was endeayoriag to form a leagae of all the 
neighhwing ohieftaine agunst him ; and he dreaded that aome 
new dieaaten might ooeor to delay if not defeat hia plana. From 
Hb atok bed, however, he maiutatned hie uaoal yigilanoe for the 
aafety of his army. The sentinels were doabled, and a rigid 
watoh maintained. Baoh night the eavalry monnted guard in the 
aabnrbs of the village, with bridle in hand, ready for action ; while 
two troopers were constantly upon the patrol, alternately visiting 
Ae outposts, and detachments ef cross-bow men kept watoh npon 
the river in canoes.* 

The schemes and labors and anxieties of De Soto, however, 
were rapidly drawing to a dose,' 4ay by day his malady increased 
npon him, and his fever rose to snoh a height, that he felt oon- 
vinced his last hoar was at hand. He prepared for death with 
the steadfastness of a soldier, and all abcoants agree, with the 
piety of a devont Oatholic. 

Bj6 made his will almost in cipher, for want of sofioient 
paper : then calling together the officers and soldiers of most note, 
he nominated, as his successor to the titles and commands of 
governor and captain general of the kingdom and provinces of 
Florida, Luis de Moaooso de Alvarado; the same, whom, in the 
province of Ghicaia,'he had deposed from the office of master of 
the camp ; and he charged them, on the part of the emperor, and 
in consideration of the quaUties and virtues of Luis de Hoscooo, 
to obey him in the above capacities, until othw orders should be 
received from government To all this he required them to take 
an oath with due form and solemnity. 
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Whoft thifl was doae, the dying ohieflidii oftUed to him, by two 
and two, a&d three and three, the most noUe of his army, and 
after tbem he ordered that the soldiery shovid enter, twenty and 
twenty, and thirty and thirty, and of all of them he took his last 
fiurewell, with great tenderness on his own part, and many tears 
oa ti&eirs. He charged them to eonvert the natives to the Oatholio 
fhith, and to augment the power of the crown of Spain, being him« 
sdf ont off by death fr<nn the accomplishment of these great aims. 
He thanked them for the affection and fidelity which they had 
erinoed, in fearlessly following his fortnaee through saeh great 
trials, and expressed his deep regret that it was not in his power to 
show his gratitude, by rewards saeh as they merited. ' He begged 
the forg^yeness of all whom he had offended, and finally, entreated 
them, in the most affectionate manner, to be peaceful and loying 
to one another. His fever raged violently, and continued to in« 
crease until the seventh day, when, having confessed his sins with 
much humility and contrition, he expired.* 

Thus died Hernando Be Soto ; one of the boldest And the 
bravest of the many brave leaders who figured in the first dis- 
eovmesy and distinguished themselves in the wild warfere of the 
Western World. How proud and promising had been the com- 
mencement of his career I how humble and hapless its close! 
Gut off in the very vigor and manhood of his days, for he was 

• "He died," aaid the Inca Qareiliiflo de 1a Vegft, m hig Chnnicle, ''like 
a Catholic ChriBtias, implcriDg men^ of the most Holy Trinity ; relying on 
the protection of the blood of Jesus Christ our Lord, and the intercession of 
the Virgin, and of all the Celestial Courts and in the fiuth of the Bomaa 

" With these worda, repeatiiig them many times, resigned his soul to God 
tills magnanimous, and nerer-cooquered cavalier, worthy of gnat 
and titter and dsaerring a better historian than a rude Indiaa'' 
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hak toftij4mo jmtB, old when h» ezpked; peridung in a stmiga 
and Bftvage land, amid the din and tunaU of a camp, and iritk 
merelj a few rough aoldien to attend him; for nearly all were 
engiged in the preparationa making for thrir esoi^ in this peril- 
OQS aitnation. 

Hernando De Soto was wdl caloidated to command the inde- 
pendent and ehiTalrio spirits of which his anny was composed; 
for, while his ideas of military disoipline were yery strict, and he 
punished erety breach of military duty, aU other offences he 
easily pardoned. No one was more prompt to notice and reward 
all soldier-like merit He is sud to have been coorteoniB and en- 
gaging in his manners, patient and perseyering nnder diffienltieB, 
encouraging his followers by his quiet endurance of suffazing. In 
his own person, he was valiant in the extreme, and of such yigor 
of arm, that wherever he passed in buttle, he is said to have hewn 
himself a lane through the thickest of the enemy. Some of his 
biographers have accused him of cruelty towards the poor In- 
dians; but, according to the Inca's account, we find him, in gen- 
eral, humane and merciful ; striving to conciliate the natives by 
presents and kind messages, and only resorting to violent means 
where the safety of himself and followers were at stake. A strik- 
ing contrast to his humanity, in this respect, will be presented in 
the conduct of his successor, Luis de Hoscoso. 
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nS BmUAL OP BS SOTO-^THS CACIQUE SENDS TWO T0X7NO INBIAIVS 
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The death of the goyernor left his followers overwhelmed with 
grief; they felt as if made orphans bj his loss, for they looked 
up to him as a father : and they sorrowed the more, because they 
conld not give him a proper sepulture, nor perform the solemn 
obsequies due to the remains of a captain and commander so 
mnch beloved and honored. 

They feared to bury him publicly, and with becoming cere- 
monials, lest the Indians should discover the place of his inter- 
ment, and should outrage and insult his remains, as they had 
done those of other Spaniards ; tearing them from their graves, 
dismembering them, and hanging them piecemeal from the trees. 
If they had shown such indignities to the bodies of the common 
soldiers^ how much greater would they inflict upon that of their 
governor and commander ! Besides, De Soto had impressed them 
with a very exalted opinion of his prudence and valor ; and the 
Spaniards, therefore, dreaded, lest finding out the death of their 
leader, they might be induced to revolt, and fall upon their hand'' 
ful of troops.* 

* Pcrtogneie BdaiioD, a ZO, 
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For these reasons, they buried him in the dead of night, with 
sentinels posted to keep the natives at a distance, that the sad 
ceremony might be safe from the observation of th«r spies. The 
place chosen for his sepulture, was one of many pits, broad and 
deep, in a plain, near to the village, from whence the Indians had 
taken earth for their buildings. Here he was interred, in silenoe 
and in secret, with many tears of the priests and cavaliers, who 
were {uresent at his mournful obsequies. The better to deceive 
tiie Indiaiis, and prevent their auspeoting the place of his inter- 
ment, they gave out, on the following day, that the governor was 
recovering from his malady, and, mounting their horses, they as- 
sumed an appearance of rejoicing. That all traces of the grave 
plight be lost, they caused much water to be sprinkled over it, 
and upon the surrounding plain, as if to prevent the dust being 
raised by their horses. They then scoured the plain, and gallop- 
ed about the pits, and over the very grave of their commander ; 
but it was difficult, under this cover of pretended gayety, to con- 
ceal the real sadness of their hearts. 

With all these precautions, they soon found out that the In- 
dians suspected, not only the death of the governor, but the place 
where he lay buried : for, in passing by the pits they would stop, 
look round attentively on all sides, talk with one another, and 
make sign with their chins and their eyes toward the spot where 
the body was interred. 

The Spaniards perceiving this, and feeling assured that the 
Indians would search the whole plain until they found the body, 
determined to disinter it, and place it where it would be secure 
from molestation. No place appeared better suited to the pur- 
pose than the Mississippi; but first they wished to ascertain 
whether there was sufficient depth to hide the body effectually. 
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Accordingly, Jnan de Afiasco, and other officers, taldng with 
them a mariner, embarked one evening in a canoe, under the pre- 
tence of fishing and amusing themselves ; and, sounding the river 
where it was a quarter of a league wide, they found, in the mid* 
channel, a depth of nineteen fathoms. Here, therefore, they de- 
termined to deposit the body. 

As there was no stone in the neighborhood wherewith to sink 
it, they cut down an evergreen oak, and made an excavation in one 
side, of the size of a man. On the following night, with all the 
silence possible, they disinterred the body, and placed it in the 
trunk of the oak, nailing planks over the aperture. The rustic 
coffin was then conveyed to the centre of the river. The hooded 
priests and steel-clad cavaliers gathered round the remains of the 
chief who had led them through all their perilous wanderings, and 
at the still hour of midnight they committed the body to the 
stream, watching it sink to the bottom through scalding tears, 
and commending anew the soul of the good cavalier to Heaven, 
they sadly worked their way back to the shore. '' The discoverer 
of the Mississippi slept beneath its waters. He had crossed a 
large part of the continent in search of gold, and found nothing 
80 remarkable as his burial place."* 

The Indians, soon perceiving that the governor was not with 
the army, nor buried, as they had supposed, demanded of the 
Spaniards where he was. The general reply prepared for the oc- 
casion, was, that Ood had sent for him, to communicate to him 
great things, which he was commanded to perform, as soon as he 
should return to earth. With this answer, the Indians remained 
apparently contentf 

* Ghffdlaso'de la Yega, P. L Lib. ir. c. 8. 

f Alonso de Carmona and Juan Cole& Oaxdlaao de U yega> P. i. Wk V. 
cB, 16 
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Tiie OMiqm, hoiw^ver, iriu> believed him to be dead, seat two 
iMiidwmie yoaog Indianfl to Mosooao, with the meeeage, th^t H 
«ii the OBStom of hia ooontry^when any great priaoe died, to pat 
to death some peraona to attend him, andaenre him on his joornej 
to the land of apbita ; and for that pnrpoae, these yoni^ men 
p r es en ted themsdres. Luis de Hoaooso replied, that the gover* 
nor was not dead, but gone to heaven, and had ehosen some oi his 
Christian followers to attend him there ; he therefore prayed Ona- 
ehoya to reoeire again the two Indian youths, and to renounee so 
larfaarons a custom for the future. He accordingly set the In- 
dians at liberty on the spot, and ordered them to return to their 
homes ; but one of them refused to go, saying that he would not 
serre a master who had condemned him to death without a cause, 
but would ever follow one who had saved his life.* 

De Soto's effects, consisting in all of two slaves, three horses, 
and seven hundred swine, were disposed of at public sale. The 
slaves and horses were sold for three thousand crowns each ; the 
mon^ to be paid by the purchaser on the first discovery of any 
gold or silver mines, or as soon as he should be proprietor of a 
plantation in Florida. Should neither of these events come to 
pass, the buyer |dedged himself to pay the money within a year. 
The swine were sold in like manner, at two hundred crowns 
apiece. Henceforth, the greater number of the soldiers possessed 
this desiraUe artide of food, which they ate of on all days save 
Vridays, Saturdays, and the eves of festivals, which they rigidly 
observed, according to*the customs of the Roman Catholics. This 
abstinence they were not able to practise before, as they were fire- 
quently without meat for two or three months together, mod 
when they found any, were ^ad to devour it, without r^ard to 
dayaf 

* Fd i h ii n i ii in Bflhriiffn- cl SOl 4 
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1HE SPANU&D8, UNDER THE COMMAND OF LVI8 DE MOSCOSO^ COM- 
MENCE THEOt MABCH TO THE WE8TWAED— -AEBIVAL AT THE 
7&OVIN0E OF CHAGUATB, WHE&S THET FIND SALT. 

1642. 

Aftek their first grief for the loss of their ilhistrions oommandery 
man J in the arm j began to doubt whether it was really a ealam* 
ity. Some even thought it matter of rejoioing ; for many of the 
offieers and soldiers had long been disheartened and disoontented 
by their toils and sufferings, and the disappointment of their ex- 
peetations of golden sp^nls. Nothing but their respect for De 
Soto, and the sway he maintained oyer them, had prevented thur 
abandoning so disastrous a country. They were now in hopes 
that the new governor, who was devoutly inclined, would choose 
rather to seek rest and repose in some Christian land, than to 
follow out the schemes of De Soto. 

Luis de Mosooso immediately called a council, to deliberate 
vpon what was to be done ; and it was determined, by the com* 
mon consent of the leading men, to leave their present position 
as soon as possible. Moscoso requested each officer to hand in 
his written opinion, whether they should Ibttow the course of the 
tiwtj or strike across the country ta th« westward. 
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Jqaii de ASasoo, the oontador, wius for oarrjing out the Tiewa 
•ad plans of De Soto. He not only opposed the idea of sudden- 
ly abandoning the country, but offered to guide the army in a 
brief space of time, to the frontiers of Mexico : for he piqued 
himself upon his knowledge of geography, and presumed by its 
aid to delirer his comrades out of all their difficulties. 

The proposition of Anasco derived support from the recolleo> 
tion of certain rumors which the Indians had brought, some 
months before, that not far to the westward, there were other 
Spaniards, who were going about conquering the country. These 
rumors, being brought to mind, were now adopted as truths ; and 
it was concluded that those Spaniards to the westward must haye 
sallied forth from Mexico, to conquer new kingdoms ; and as, ao- 
cording to the account of the Indians, they could not be Car din- 
taut, it was determined to march with all speed in that direotion, 
and join them in their career of conquest. 

On the fourth or fifth of June the army set out on its mareh, 
under the command of its new governor and captain-geoeral, 
Luis de Moscoso ; directing its course westward, determining to 
turn neither to the right nor the left. By keeping in that di- 
rection, they supposed that they must arrive at the confines of 
Mexico : not perceiving that, according to their geography, they 
were in a much higher latitude than that of New Spain. 

A young Indian, sixteen or seventeen years of age, finely 
formed and handsome in countenance, followed the Spaniards of 
his own accord, when they left this province. The circumstance 
was mentioned to Luis de Moscoso, from a suspicion that he 
might prove to be a spy. The general ordered the stripling to 
be brought before him, and, through his interpreters, demanded 
<he cause of his leaving his parents, his relations and friends^ to 
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follow a people wbom he did not know? ^ Senior," replied h^ 
" I am poor, and an orphan ; mj parents died when I was very 
young, and left me destitute. An Indian chief of my native 
village, a near relative of the cacique, took compassion on me, led 
me to his home, and brought me up among his children. When 
you left the village, he was grievously sick, and his life was des* 
paired of His wife and children determined that, in case he 
should die, I should be buried with him alive ; because, they said, 
that my master had cherished an dtenderly loved me, and that I 
must therefore go along with him to serve him in the world whither 
he had gone. Now, although I am deeply grateful to him for 
having sheltered and fostered me, and love his memory, yet I 
have no desire to share his grave. Seeing no other way to escape 
this death, but by going with the strangers, I preferred being 
their slave to being buried alive. This, and this alone, is the 
cause of my coming."* 

The Spaniards perceived, by this and the instance already 
mentioned, that the superstitious custom of burying alive the 
wives and servants with the dead body of the master, was ob- 
served in this country, as in all the other regions yet discovered 
in the new world. 

After leaving Guachoya, the Spaniards passed through the 
province of Catalte ; then across a desert country, to uiother 
province called Chaguate, where they arrived on the twentieth of 
June. The cacique had already visited the Spaniards, during 
the lifetime of De Soto, when quartered at Utiangue, and now 
resumed a friendly intercourse. Near the chief village of this 
province they found the Indians busily employed in making salt, 
at a saline spring like a fountain-head. Here the troops re- 

* Qarc£bBo de la Vega, lih v. Fart li a 2. 
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auuned six days, snppljiog tlieiiiMheflwitk tluB neoeaBaiyartide. 
Tkey iboi ooBtiBiied Uieir auuroh weatwtrdi in quest of the proT- 
mte of AguAoajjWhioli they were UAi layst the disUnee of tkrae 
days' Jonniey. 



CHAPTER LXXVffl. 

DIBAFFBA&ANCX OF DIEOO DE GUZMAN— CAUSE OF HIS DSSEETIOR. 

1542. 

On the second day of their mftroh, the goyemor was informed 
that one of their nnmber, named IHego de Guzman, was missing. 
He immediately ordered a halt, and entered into a diligent inves- 
tigation of the matter ; apprehending that Gnzman might haye 
been been detained or murdered by the Indians. 

This Diego de Guzman was one of the many young Spanish 
eavaliers, who had joined this expedition with romantio notions 
of eonqoest, and glory, and golden gain. He was of a good &mily, 
and rich, and enlisted in the enterprise in brilliant style ; witli 
costly raiment, splendid armor and weapons, and three fine horses. 
Unlnokily, he was passionately fond of play, and had bat too fre- 
■qaent opportunities of indulging in it ; for the Spaniards passed 
much of their leisure time in their encampments in gambHng, as is 
usual with soldiery, and especially with young hap-hasard adven- 
turers, such as formed a great part of this band of discorerers. 

In the conflagration of Maurila, all their cards were burned ; 
but they made others of parchment, painted with admirable skiU ; 
and, as they could not make a sufficient supply for the number of 
gamesters, the packs went the rounds, and were lent from one to 
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the other for limited times. With these thej gamhled ander the 
trees, in their wigwams, or on the river banks; or wherever they 
might have any idle hours to while away. 

Diego de Gasman was one of the keenest ; bat a ran of ill-lack 
had gradually stripped him of aU that he had brought to the 
army, or captured on the march ; and but four days before the 
march, he had lost his clothes, his arms, a horse, and a female cap- 
tive, recently taken in the coarse of a foray. De Ounnan had 
honorably paid all his losses, until it came to his captive, but here 
ihere was a struggle between pride and affection. The girl was 
but eighteen years of age, and extremely beautiful ; so that he 
had conceived a passion for her. He had put off the winner, 
therefore, with the assurance that he would give her up to him in 
the course of four or five days. De Guzman had been seen in 
the camp the day before the march: he was now missing, and the 
girl had disappeared likewise. On hearing all these circumstances^ 
the governor concluded that, ashamed of having lost his arms and 
steed, and unwilling to give up his Indian beauty, he had escaped 
with her to her people. He was confirmed in this suspicion, on 
hearing that the female was the daughter of the cacique of Cha- 
guate. 

The general now summoned before him four chiefs of the 
province, who were among his escort, and ordered them to cause 
the Spaniard who had deserted to be sought out and brought to 
the camp ; telling them, that unless he was produced, he should 
conclude that he had been treacherously murdered, and should 
revenge his death. 

The chiefs, terrified for their own safety, sent messengers in 
all speed. They returned with the account that De Guzman was 
with the cacique, who was feasting him and treating him with aU 
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possible kindness snd distinction, and that he oonld not be pre* 
Tailed upon to return to the annj. 

The governor ref osed all credit to this story, and persisted 
in his surmises that De Gunnan had been murdwed. Upon this, 
one of the chiefs turned to the goTcrnor with a proud and lofty 
air. " We are not men," said he, ^ who would tell you fidsehoods. 
If you doubt the truth of what the messengers hare said, send 
one of us four to bring you some testimonial of the fact ; and if 
he bring not back the Spaniard, or some satis&ctory proof thai 
he is aliye and well, the three of us that remain in your hands 
will answer for his loss with our lives." 

The proposition pleased the governor and his officers ; and, 
after consultation, Baltasar de Gallegos, who was a friend and 
townsman of De Guzman, was instructed to write to him, con- 
demning the step he had taken, and exhorting him to return and 
perform his duty as became a cavalier ; assuring him that his 
horse and arms should be restored to him, and others given to 
him in case of need. An accompanying message was sent to the 
cacique, threatening him with fire and sword unless he delivered 
up the fugitive. 

The following day the messenger returned, bringing back the 
letter of Gallegos, with the name of De Guzman written upon it 
in charcoal ; a proof that he was alive. He sent not a word, how- 
ever, in reply to the contents of the letter ; and the messenger 
said that he had no intention nor wish to rejoin the army. 

The cacique, on his own part, sent word, assuring the governor 

that he had used no force to detain Diego de Guzman in his ter^ 

ritories, nor should he use any to compel him to depart ; but 

rather, as a son-in-law who had restored to him a beloved daughter, 

he would treat him with all possible honor and kindness, and 

16* 
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irtndd do tlie nme to an j of the striagefs who Aom to reamn. 
with hint I^ for haTing done hb dnt j in thii matter, the gover- 
nor thonght proper to hij wute his lands and deatoo j his people, 
he had the power in his hands, and eonld do as he pleased.* 

The governor, seeing that Diego do Onaman wonid not retom, 
and feding that the caoiqae was JQstifiable in notddiveiing him 
np, abandoned all Inrther attempt to reeorer him, and set the 
Indian ohiefii at liberty, who oontinned, however, to atend him 
nntil he reached the frontier. 

• GhurcOaso deU T^ga* P.L lih t.c; lU 
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THE AEmr ARRIVES AT NAOUATEX — A SEVERE BRUSH WITH TUB 
NATIVES — ^DOCnnENT PERIL OP TWO TROOPERS AND FOUR POOT- 
SOLDIERS— SEVERE TREATMENT OP THE INDIAN CAPTIVES-— IN- 
TERVIEW BETWEEN THE CACIQUB NAOUATEX AND MOSCOflO'— IHB 
SPANIARDS PERPLEXED BT A PHENOHBNON. 

1542. 

The next proTinoe traversed by the Spftniards was named Agna* 
eaj, and abounded with salt ; tbey encamped one evening on the 
borders of a hike, the waters of which were strongly impregnated 
with it. The Indians formed the salt into small cakes, by means 
of earthen moulds, and nsed it as an article of traffic At the 
chief village of the province, the Spaniards fancied, firom the re- 
plies of the inhabitants to their qnestions, that they had some 
knowledge of the Sonth Sea ; but it is probable they were de- 
ceived by the blunders of their interpreters. 

After leaving Agnaoay, they crossed the province of Maye, 
and on the twentieth of July encamped beside a pleasant wood, 
on the confines of the province of Nagoatex. They had scarce 
come to a halt, when a body of Indians were observed hovering 
at a distance. A party of horse immediately sallied forth, and 
dashing into the midst of them, killed six, and brought two 
prisoners to the camp. They confessed that they were a scout* 
ing party, sent by ike cacique to reconnoitre the strangers, and 
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that Nagoatez himaelf w«s at hand with his warrioni, aidod hj 
two neighboring chieftains. While yet talking, the enemy ap- 
peared in two battalions, and assailed the camp in two plaoes, 
but were soon put to flight. The horse porsnei^hem, and fell 
into an ambush which had been laid for them by two other bands, 
and these they equally succeeded in routing. 

In the mean time, two troopers and four foot-soldiers, who 
had pursued the first assailants too hotly, were surrounded, and 
assailed on all sides. The troopers behaved manfully, wheeling 
round their more exposed companions, rushing upon the Indians 
with their horses, and keeping them at bay with their spears ; in 
the mean time they all called out lustily for aid. Their cries 
reached the camp. Twelve troopers came galloping to their assist- 
ance : the Indians fled at their approach : many of them were 
slain, and one taken prisoner. Moscoso immediately ordered 
that his nose and right arm should be cut off, and he sent him 
thus cruelly mutilated to Naguatez, with a threat that he would 
next day enter his country with fire and sword. 

The ensuing day Moscoso pushed forward to execute his 
threats, but a large river intervened between him and the resi- 
dence of the cacique. He halted on the banks, and beheld a 
powerful force collected on the opposite side, to oppose his pas- 
sage. Not knowing the ford, and several of the men and horses 
being wounded, he took counsel of his wrath, and, drawing baek 
about a quarter of a league from the river, encamped near a vil- 
lage by a clear and beautiful wood, preferring the open air to 
any habitation, as the weather was calm and pleasant. Here he 
remained a few days, to give his troops time to recover from their 
wounds and fatigues. In the mean time, parties of horse ex- 
plored the river, forded it in two plaoes, in spite of the opposi- 
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tion of the natives, and fi>and a popnloms and abundant ooimtry 
on the other side. 

The goTBrnor, having now had time to recover from the anger 
cansed by the rough assault of the cacique of Naguafeez, sent an 
Indian with a message to him, proffering him pardon for the pasi^ 
on condition of repentance and submission ; but, otherwise, de* 
nounoing exterminating vengeance. The message had the de* 
sired effect. The Indian returned, bringing a promise from the 
cacique that he would make his appearance the next day. On 
the following morning, a great number of the principal subjeots 
of Naguatez came to the camp, announced that the cacique was 
at hand, and, having apparently taken note of the govemor'a 
looks, and disposition of his men, returned to give an account of 
the same to their chieftain. At length the cacique was seen ap» 
proaching at a distance. A great band of his principal men 
marched two and two in front, all weeping and lamenting, as if 
in contrition for the past. When the head couple had arrived in 
presence of the governor, they all halted, fell back on each side, 
and formed a lane, up which the cacique advanced. Bending in 
a supplicating manner before the governor, he begged forgiveness 
for what he had done, attributing his rash hostility to the bad 
counsels of one of his brothers, who had fidlen in the fight. He 
acknowledged the Spaniards as immortal, the governor as invin- 
cible, and concluded by offering his obedience and services. Mos- 
coso accepted his proffered allegiance, and dismissed him with as- 
surances of friendship. Four days afterwards he broke up his 
camp and marched to the river side, but was surprised to find it 
swollen and impassable, although it was summer time, and no 
rain had fttllen for a month. The Indians, however, assured him 
that this swelling of the river often happened without rain, and 
generally during the increase of the moon. 
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The SfMnbrds, perplexed at this ph«iomeiioii, tnd little eo- 
qiuuiiited with the great extent of theee risers, and the saddeB 
eifeota of rain among the distant monatains and extensife 
prairies whei^ they take their rise, snrmtsed that the swellings, 
daring the wasting of the moon, might be caused bj the influx 
of the sea into the rirer, althon^ none of the Indians had anj 
knowledge of the sea. 

At die end of eight days the river had subsided saflkiently 
to be fordable; the army then erossed; but, on oooning to the 
town of the eaoique, found it abandoned. The goremor en- 
eamped in the open fields, and sent for the cacique to comb to 
him and furnish him with a guide. Naguatex, howerer, was 
sfraid to venture to the camp. Upon this the ire of Mosooso 
was again kindled, and he sent out two captains with troops of 
horse, to bum down the villages and make captives of the 
inhabitants. The country was soon wrapped in smoke and flame^ 
and several Indians were Matured. The cacique was again 
brought to terms, and sent several of his prinoipal people as hos- 
tages, and three guides who understood the language of the 
countries the Spaniards w»e to march through. The governor 
was once more pacified, and set forward on his western march. 
Such were the rough circumstances that attended the sojounk of 
the Spaniards in the province of Naguatex.* 

* Hie name of this proYince is spelled in the eame manner (Nagoatez) 
both in the Spanidi and Portuguese narratioiiB. It has been identified witfi 
"NmAiiodie^ by some modem writers, who suppose the viUage of the oadqaa 
to hare stood on the site of tlie present town of that name. It appears to 
the author, however, that the modem Kachitodies Ess to the sooth of tha 
route of Mosooso^ thoi^ it may have been called after the old Indian TiDage, 
otuated mora to the northward. It is almost impossiWe to identiff any of 
the places visited by the Spaniards in thsir wild wandcriqp wast of tha 
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WILDERNESS — ^TEEACHEET OF AN OLD INDIAN OUIDE| AND HIS 
FATS-— THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE FAR WEST. 

1542. 

The army now pressed forward, by foreed marcbes, more tban a 
bandred leagues, tbroogb yarious proTinees, more or less popu- 
lous and fertile ; but some of them extremely barren, and almost 
uninbabited. The Portuguese narrator of the expedition gives 
the names of some of these proyinces, such as Missobone, La- 
eane, Mandacao, Soeatino, and Guasoo. In one of the provinces, 
they observed wooden erosses placed on the tops of the houses, 
and were struck with the sight of this Christian emblem. They 
began to flatter themselves that they were approaohing the con- 
fines of New Spain, and made incessant inquiries, in every prc^ 
vince that they entered, whether the inhabitants knew any thing 
of Ohristian people to the west Where all intelligence had to 
pass from mouth to mouth, through several inta!preters, in- 
differently acquainted with each other's language, and finally to 
be communicated by an Indian lad, who was but moderately 
versed in Spanish, it is easy to perceive what vague and erroneous 
ideas must be imparted. Some of the natives, it is probablCi 
wilfully deceived the Spaniards ; others misundexatood the kind 
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of people 4)Kmt whom they were inquiring. In ihb way they re- 
ceived tidings, as they thought, of Earopeana that had been seen 
farther to the west ; and whom they persuaded themselves were 
parties of disooverers, making incursions from New Spain. 
They brightened up with the hopes of meeting with some party 
of the kind, or, at any rate, coming to regions subjugated and 
colonised by their countrymen, where they would no longer be 
in danger of perishing in a trackless wilderness, but might 
choose either to abide securely in the new world, or return to 
their native country. 

Thus they went on, from place to place, lured by &Ise hopes 
and idle tales. When they reached places where they had been 
assured they would come upon the traces of white men, the in- 
habitants declared their utter ignorance of any people of the 
kind. In the transports of vexation and disappointment, Mos- 
coso would order the poor savages to be put to the rack. This 
only served to extort from them fieilde replies, suited to his 
wishes, but which led him and his army to farther unprqfitable 
wandering and additional disappointment.* 

Moscoso and his followers, moreover, suffered extremely for 
the want of intelligent and faithful guides. Sometimes they erred 
from misinterpretation of the routes ; at oUier times, they were 
purposely led astray. When they had journeyed far to the west, 
they came to a vast uninhabited region, where they wandered for 
many days, until their provisions were exhausted, and they had 
nothing to appease their hunger but herbs and roots. To their 
great dismay, also, they found that an old Indian warrior, who 
had been furnished by a cacique as a guide, was leading them in 
a circle, heading from time to time to different points of the com 

* Qardlaso deU Vega, lib. ▼. P. i c 8. 
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pass. Upon this, Moseoso, suspecting his idelitj, ordered him ta 
be tied to a tree, and the dogs to be let loose apon him. One of 
them sprang upon him instantly, and b^an to shake him. The 
Indian, in his terror, confessed that he had been ordered by his 
caciqae to bewilder and lose them in uninhabited deserts, but 
offered to take them, in three days, to a populous country to the 
west. Moscoso, however, listening only to his indignation at this 
treachery, again ordered the dogs to be let loose, who, ravenous 
with hunger, tore the unfortunate wretch to pieces. 

Having in this shocking manner gratified their passion, the 
Spaniards found themselves worse off than before, for they had 
no one to guide them, having given permission to the other Indians, 
who had brought the supplies, to return home. In this dilem- 
ma, they followed the directions of their victim, by marching 
directly westward ; thus giving credit, after his death, to what 
they disbelieved while he was living. 

They travelled three days, suffering excessively for want of 
food. Fortunately the forests were clear and open ; had they 
been so dense as those through which they had formerly passed, 
they would have perished with hunger before they could make 
their way through them. They journeyed always to the west- 
ward, and at the end of three days descried, from a rising ground, 
the signs of human habitations. The inhabitants, however, fled 
to the woods on their approach, and they found the country meagre 
and sterila The villages differed from the past, the houses being 
scattered about the fields in groups of four and five, rudely con- 
structed, and resembling the hovels erected in melon fields in 
Spain to gaard the fruit, rather than habitable houses. In these 
cabins they found abundance of fresh buffalo meat, with which 
they appeased their hunger. There were many buffalo hides, also, 
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leoentl J flayed j but the SpftBUffdiooold never meet with tke 
animfcla From the abiuidaiit traoes of honied oattle thus fovnd 
in the habitations, they ealled this the ProTUice of the Yaqneroti 
or Herdsmen.* 



* It u evident that the SpaiUArdi were on the hontiiig groundB of the Far 
Wait — ^the great bofliido prairies. It is probable that the scattered and ah^ 
yngwrnsoB tinis Yisited, were mere himting csmpsi 



GHAPTERLnXL 

FEATS OP INDIVIDUAL PROWESS OP THE INDUNS OP THE PAR WEST. 

1642. 

Tbe IndiMiS of the far west haye always been noted tut thdr 
gallant and martial bearing, and their proneness to feats of indi- 
▼idoal prowess and bravado. In their wanderings through this 
wOd hunting region, the Spaniards had frequent instanoes of the 
kind, two or three of which are worthy of especial notice. In 
the course of their inarch through the province of Los Yaqueros, 
they encamped one afternoon in an open plain. The Spaniards 
stretched themselves on the ground to repose, while their Indian 
atten^ftnts prepared their repast While thus reclining, they ob- 
served an Indian warrior sally out of an adjacent wood and ap- 
proach the camp. He was gayly painted, had a bow in his hand, 
a quiver of arrows over his right shoulder, and waving plumes 
upon his head. 

The Spaniards, seeing him advance alone, and peacefully, im- 
agined that he was charged with some message from his cacique 
to the governor, and allowed him to draw nigL He came within 
fifty paces of a group of soldiers, who were conversing together ; 
then, suddenly fixing an arrow in his bow, he sent it in the midst 
of them. 

The dptaiards seeing him bend his bow, some sprang aside^ 
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others threw themselves upon the groand. The arrow whistled 
bj without touching them, but fljing bejond, where five or six 
female Indians were under a tree, preparing dinner for their 
masters, it struck one in the shoulders, and passing through her 
body, buried itself in the bosom of another ; they both fell and 
expired. The sarage then turned, and fled with surprising speed 
to the woods. The Spaniards beat the alarm and shouted after 
him. The captain, Baltasar de Ghdlegos, being by chance on 
horseback, heard the shout, and saw the savage flying ; suspecting 
the cause, he gave chase, overtook him close to the wood, and 
transfixed him with his lance. 

Three days after this, the army halted for a day to repose in 
a beautiful plun, of the same province. While thus indulging, 
they saw, about ten in the morning, two Indian warriors approadi* 
in^ across the plain. They were fine-looking fellows, decorated 
with lofty plumes, bearing their bows in their hands, and their 
quivers at their backs. They stalked to within two hundred paces 
of the camp, and then began to walk round a large nut-tree, not 
side by side, but circling in opposite directions, so as to pass eaeh 
other, and guard one another's backs. In this way they kepi on 
all day, without deigning to take any notice of the Negroes, Tndi^mi| 
women and boys, who occasionally passed near them, bringtBg 
water and wood. 

The Spaniards understood from this that they came not for 
the domestics, but for them, and they forthwith reported to the 
governor what they had observed. He ordered that no soldier 
should go out to them, but that they should be left alone as mad* 
men. 

The Indians continued their circumvolutions about the tree, 
iraiting patiently, it would seem, for some of the Spaniards to 
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take vp ibis singalar challenge. It was near sunset, when a 
company of horse, who had been ont since morning scouring the 
country, returned Their quarters were near the place where 
this extraordinary scene was acting, and observing it, they asked, 
'^ What Indians are these ?" Having learnt the order of the 
governor, that they should be unmolested as two madmen, it was 
obeyed by all except a headlong soldier named Juan Paes, who, 
eager to exhibit his valor, exclaimed, ^' A pest upon them ; here's 
one madder than they, who will cure their madness !" So saying, 
he spurred towards them. When the Indians saw but a single 
Spaniard advancing to attack them, the one who was nearest to 
Paez stepped forth to receive him, and the other, separating, placed 
himself under a tree ; thus manifesting a wish to fight man to man, 
and disregarding the advantage that the Spaniard had in being 
mounted. The soldier spurred upon the Indian at full speed, to 
boar him down with the shock His adversary waited, with an 
arrow in his bow, until he came within shot, when he sped his 
shaft. It struck Juan Paez in the muscular part of the left arm, 
passed through it, and through both sides of a sleeve of mail, and 
remained crossed in the wound. The arm dropped powerless^ 
the reins slipped from the hand, and the horse, feeling them fall, 
stopped of a sudden, as horses are often trained to do. 

The companions of Juan Paes, who had not yet alighted, seeing 
his peril, galloped to his rescue. The Indians, not choosing to 
encounter such odds, fled to a neighboring wood, but before they 
could reach it were overtaken and lanced to death. In this affair 
the savages certainly showed a spirit of chivalry, and a punctilio 
as to the laws of the duel, which merited a better return at the 
hands of Spanish cavaliers.* 

• Gareaaao de la Veg^ lAx v. P. & & 4 



CHAPTER IXXXa 

nS 8PAlfIAX.D8 COMB IN UOHT OF HIGH MOTTNTAINS TO THB 

SXPLOimo FAR11S8 8ENT OUT TO DISCOVER THB COmfTRT — THE 
KBVOKT THST BUNG BACK — ^MOSCOSO CALLS A COmXCIL OkF BA 
OFFICERS — ^IHEIE DETERMINATION. 

1S42. 

After traveniog the wild waste of coimtTj whicli the Spanuurds 
called the Proyinoe of Los Yaqtieros, they came to a river called 
Dajcao, which was a favorite hunting resort of the Indians ; great 
quantities of deer feeding along its banks. They had 1)een told 
that the country beyond it was inhabited ; and Moscoso sent out a 
party of horse to cross the river, and to beat up the opposite bank 
They found a village, consisting of a few miserable hovels, and 
captured two of the inhabitants; but none of the interpreten 
could understand their language. 

The Spaniards now saw to the west a series of mountains and 
forests; and learnt that the country was without inhabitants. 
Their hearts began to fail them. The hunger and toil they bad 
already experienced, rendered them loth to penetrate these sav- 
age regions. The governor, therefore, determined to renudn en- 
camped, and to send out light parties to explore the country to 
*the west. Three bands of horsemen accordingly set o^ each in a 
diferent directioii ; and penetrated to the distance of thirty leagues. 



r 
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Tliey firand the ocmafkry sterile, thtnlj peepfed, and it appeated 
worse and wone the farther tliey proeeeded. They captured same 
of ihe inhabitaiits, who assured them that further on it was still 
more destitute ; the BatiTes did not live in villages, nor dwell ia 
houses ; neither did they cultivate the soil, hut were a wandering 
people, roving in hands, gathering fruits and herhs, and roots of 
spontaneous growth, and depending occasionally upon hunting 
and fishing for subsistence: passing from jdace to plaee, accord- 
ing as ihe seasons were favorable to their pursuits.* 

At the end of fifteen days, the ezploriiig parties were all back 
again in the camp, bringing nearly ihe same accounts. Their 
united reports brought the governor completely to a stand. To 
prosecute his march to New Spain through such wildernesses as 
were described to him, would be to run the risk of losing himself 
and his troops in famishing and trackless deserts. He now recol* 
lecied what had been related by Alvar Nufies, of races of Indians 
that he had met with, unsettled in their abode, wandering about 
like the wild Arabs, feeding on roots and herbs, and ihe produce 
of the chase ; and he fancied such savage hordes roved about the 
country before him. Indeed, it was probable that all the rumors 
he had heard of Ohristians seen by the Indians, might relate to 
Alvar NuSles and his companions, who, on their way to New 
Spain, after their shipwreck with Pamphilo de Narvaez, had pass« 
ed as captives from tribe to tribe ci the inhabitants of these 
lands. It is true, they kept near the sea-coast, fiur to the south 
of the track of Moscoso, but the fame of such wonderful stran* 
gers might have penetrat-ed to the interior ; for reports are car- 
ried to vast distances among Indian tribes. The crosses, also^ 

* Thit descriptioQ Bxmwen to the duuraeter and hMU of the PBwneefl^ 
QoBMMhm, and ofliar tiibea of the Ite Weat 
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wiiieh MO0OO8O had obserred in one of the pfroyincee ihrongh 
whieh he had passed, might have been pnt np by the Indiana as 
talismans, in conseqnenee of the £uae of i4^>arentlj miracnloaa 
enres made bj Alvar Nufies and his men, who always oanied a 
eross in their hands when they visited die siok, and made the sign 
of the cross oyer their patients. 

The delusive reports, therefore, of Ohristians to the west^ 
whieh had enoouraged the Spaniards to proceed, had now died 
away. They had nothing but savage wastes before them, infest- 
ed by barbarous people, with whom it was impossible to keep up 
a friendly understanding for want of an interpreter. It was al- 
ready the beginning of October ; if they lingered much longer; 
the rains and snows of winter would cut off their return, and 
they might perish with cold and hunger. Hobcoso was weary in 
soul and body, and longed to be in a place where his sleep would 
not be broken by oontinual alarma He called a council, there* 
fore, of his officers, and proposed that they should give up all 
fbxther progress to the west, make the best of thmr way back to 
the Mississippi, build vessels there, and descend that river to the 
ocean. 

The proposition was by no means relished by some, who, not- 
withstanding all their sufferings and disappointments, had still a 
lingering hope of finding some country rich enough to repay 
them for aU their toils. They represented that Alvar NufSei 
Oabeza de Yaca had told the emperor of his having come into a 
country where cotton grew, and where he saw gold, silver, and 
precious stones. That they had not yet come to those regions of 
which Alvar Nuflez spoke, but might do so by keeping forward. 
Besides, they had actually met with cotton mantles and tor- 
quoises at a p|rovince called Guaaoo, and had understood from the 
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natives that tliej came from a country to the west ; which was 
donbtless the country that Alvar Nufiez had spoken o£ They 
were, therefore, for persisting in their desperate march westward ; 
nay, some of them declared they would rather perish in the 
wilderness, than return beggared and miserable to Europe, from 
an expedition undertaken with such high and vaunting antici- 
pations. 

Sager counsels, however, prevailed, and after much deliber- 
ation it was determined to retrace their steps to the Mississippi. 

Van. — ^The march of Moeooso west of the MMaigdpjM, has beea rendered 
from the Spanish and Portoguese accounts ; but they vary so much on some 
points, and axe so yague on others* and the regions to which they relate are 
so yast» and, until veiy recently, so little known, that it is next to impossible 
to trace the route of the wanderers with any thing approaching to predsioo. 
They eridently traversed the hunting grounds of the Far West, the range of 
the buffido^ and got upon the upper prairies^ which, in many parts^ are little 
better than deserts. The river Dacayo, which is only mentioned by the Por- 
tuguese narrator, has been supposed to be the * Rio del Oro * of Cabeia de 
Yaca. He makes them return from the banks of this river ; but the Spanish 
historian afSrms that they saw great chains of mountains and forests to the 
west, which they understood were uninhabited. It has been conjectured that 
these were the skirts of the Rocky Mountains. As, according to the Porta- 
gneae account, they departed from the banks of the Mississippi for the Tk 
West, on the fifth of June, and did not get back there until the beginning of 
December, they were six months on this march and countermarch, which, with 
all their baitings, would give them time to penetrate a great distance into the 
intorior. 

17 



CHAPTER LXXXm. 

HAEABSmO MA&CH OF THE SPANIARDS — THB TROOPER — WB MIBAIh 

VSNTURE. 

1542. 

The. SpaniArda bad bow a long and dreary march before than, 
iridi BO BOTelt J ahead to eheer them ob, aad a eountry to traverse, 
die savage iBhaUtants of which had been rendered hostile b j thor 
previous invasion, and its resources laid waste by their foraging 
parties. They endeavored to remedy these disadvantages as muok 
as possible by making a bend to the south, so as to avoid the des- 
olate tracts they had recently traversed, and to find re^ons more 
abundant in provisions. 

They journeyed by forced marches, and took eveiy preeaution 
not to provoke the Indians i the latter, however, were on the alert, 
and harassed them at all hours of day and night. Sometimes 
they concealed tnemselves in woods, by which the Spaniards had 
to pass ; in the more open country they would lie upon the ground, 
covered by the tall grass and weeds, and as the soldiers, seeing 
BO enemy, came carelessly along, the wily savages would suddenly 
spring up, discharge a shower of arrows, and immediately take 
tofiii^i 

These assaults were so siany and frequent, that one band 
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wovld searody be repulsed from the Tangnard, when another at 
tacked the rear, and frequently the line of march was assailed in 
three or fonr places at the same time, with great loss and injury 
both ol men and horses. In fact, it was in this province of Los 
Yaqueros that the Spaniards, without coming hand to hand with 
the enemy, reoeiyed more injury than in any other through which 
they passed. This was especially the case in the course of the 
last day's march, when their route was extremely rouj^, throng 
woods, and across streams and ravines, and other dangerous passes, 
peculiarly fit for ambush and surprise. Here the savages, who 
were well acquainted with the ground, had them at their mercy, 
waylaying them at every step, wounding Spaniards, and horses, 
and the Indian servants who accompanied the army. 

The last of these assaults happened just before arriving at 
the place of encampment, as they croi^»ed a brook overhung with 
trees and thickets. Just as one of the horsemen, named Sa&jurge, 
was in the middle of the brook, an arrow shot from among the 
bushes on the bank struck hun in the rear, pierced his cuirass of 
mail, passed through the muscle of his right thigh, then through 
the saddle-tree and paddings, and buried itself in the horse. 
The wounded animal sprang out of the brook, sallied forth upon 
the plain, and went on plunging and kicking to get dear of the 
arrow and his rider. 

The comrades of Sanjurge hastened to his assistance. Find- 
ing him nailed, in a manner, to the saddle, and the army having 
halted to encamp hard by, they led him on horseback as he was 
to his allotted quarters. Lifting him gently from his seat, they 
out off the shaft of the arrow between the saddle and the wound; 
after which, taking off the saddle, they found that the injury to 
the horse was but slight What surprised them, howeyerj was 
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that die skftft) lAuA bad peHein^ed throogh 00 many trabataneeBi 
was a mere reed, with the end hardened in the ire. Sodi mm 
the vigor of ana mik which these Indian aiehers plied their 
bows. 

This Sanjnrge had enjoyed a kind d eharbitan xepntation 
among the soldiers, for oaring wounds with <»!, wool, and oertain 
words, which he called a charm. At the battle d MaavUa, how- 
erer, aU the oil and wool had been burnt, and Sanjofge's miraea- 
lons cures were at an end. His whole surgical skill being confined 
to his nostrum and charm, he was now &in to call in the aid of 
the surgeon to extract the head of an arrow whidbi was lodged in 
his knea The operation was so painful, however, that he railed 
at the surgeon for a bungler, and swore he would rather die than 
eome again under his hands, and the latter replied that he might 
die and weloomo, before he would have any thing to do with him 
agam. 

In his present wounded state, however, Sanjurge was in a sad 
dilemma, having no nostrums of his own, and being prednded 
from the assistance of the surgeon. At length he thought of 
a substitute for his old remedy, and, making use of hog's lard, 
instead of oil, and the shreds of an Indian mantle, instead of 
wool, he dressed his wound with them, and pronounced lus vaunt- 
ed charm. Faith and a good constitution work miracles in quack- 
ery. In the course of four days that the army remained encamp- 
ed to attend to the sick, Sanjurge had so far recovered as to resume 
his saddle, galloping up and down in vaunting style among the 
soldiery, whose faith in his nostrum and his charm became stronger 
than ever.* 

* Garcilaao de la Vega, Part u. lib v. c 6. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

VKANCISCO, THE GENOESE, MTHH SEVERAL OF HIS COHRAJ>E8, LIB » 
AMBUSH TO ENTRAP SOME OF THE NATIVES — THE SEVERE SKIR- 
MISH THET HAVE WITH AN INDIAN, AND THE RESULT. 

1542. 

After leaving the disastrous province of Los Yaqneros, the 
Spaniards continned for twenty days, bj forced marches, tbrongh 
other lands, of which they did not know the name, taking but lit- 
tle pains to gain information, their only object now being to get 
to the Mississippi. 

Although they avoided all pitched battles with the natives, 
they continued t > be harassed by them incessantly. Did a soldier 
chance to wander a short distance from his comrades, he was in- 
stantly shot down. In this manner no less than forty Spaniards 
were picked off by lurking foes. By night the Indians would 
enter the camp on all fours, or drawing themselves along like 
snakes, without being heard, and thus shoot down horses, and 
even sentinels who were off their guard. 

One day, when the army was about to march, Francisco, the 
Oenoese carpenter, obtained permission of the governor for him- 
self and several troopers, who were in want of servants, to remain 
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behind, and lie in amboah at tbe place of encampment, for the 
Indiana were aconatomed to Tieit those places as soon aa the 
Spaniards had abandoned them, to pick np any articles thej might 
hare left behind. 

A dosen horse and twelye foot concealed themselves, accord- 
ingly, in a thick clamp of trees, one of their companions climb- 
ing to the top of the highest to look out and giye notice shoold 
any Indians approach. In four sallies they captured fourteen of 
the enemy without any resistance. These they divided among 
them, two falling to the share of Francisco the shipwright, as 
leader of the detachment. The party would then have rejoined 
the army, but Francisco refused, alleging that he needed another 
Indian, and that he would not return until he had captured one. 

All the efforts of his comrades to shake this foolhardy deter- 
mination were in vain ; each of them offered to give up the In- 
dian that had fallen to his share, but he refused to accept the 
boon. Yielding, therefore, to his obstinacy, they remained with 
him in ambush. 

In a little while the sentinel in the tree gave warning that an 
Indian was near. One of the horsemen, the same Juan Paes 
who had recently been wounded in the arm, dashed forth with his 
wonted impetuosity, and rode full speed at the Indian. The lat- 
ter, as usual, took refuge under a tree. Paes galloped close by 
the tree, giving a passing thrust with his lance across the left aim 
at the Indian. He missed his aim, but his enemy was more anc- 
cessful ; for as the horse passed, he drew his arrow to the head, 
and buried it just behind the left stirrup leather. The horse 
plunged several paces forward, and fell dead. Francisco de 
Bolanos, a comrade and townsman of Paei, had followed dose 
behind him ^ he attacked the Indian in the same way, and fiukd 
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in hia blow likewise ; his horse reoeiyed a simikr wound, sad wmi 
stumbling fonrmrd to fldl beside his predecessor. 

The two dismounted horsemen, recoToring from their &I1, 
made at the Indian with their knees, while, from the other side, 
a eayalier, named Juan de Vega, came galloping towards him on 
horseback. The Indian, thns assailed on both sides, rushed forth 
from under the tree to encounter the horseman, perceiving, that 
if he could kill the horse, he could easily escape from his dis- 
mounted antagonists by his superior swiftness of foot 

With this intent he sped an arrow at the breast of the horsey 
as he came charging upon him, which would have cleft his heart 
but for a breastplate of three folds of tough bull-hide with which 
his rider had provided him. The arrow pa^/sed through the breast- 
plate, and penetrated a hand's breadth in the flesL The horse 
continued his career, and Juan de Yeg;^ transfixed the savage 
with his lance. 

The Spaniards grieved over the loss of the two horses, m<ffe 
valuable now that their number was so diminished ; but their 
chagrin was doubly heightened when they came to see the enemy 
who had cost them so dear. Instead of being well made and 
muscular, like the most of the natives, he was small, lank, and 
diminutive, giving no promise in his form of the valor <rf his 
spirit. Cursing their misfortune, and the wilfulness of Francis- 
co, which had caused it, they set forward with .tiieir coaqMudons 
to rqoin the army.* 

• GsxtakBo de k y ega» Pai$ H lih V. CL 5 and ft. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

XHXr PASS THROUGH THE PROVINCE OF CHAOUATB, AND MOSCOSO 
DISPATCHES A FARTT OF TWELVE TROOPERS AFTER DIBGO DB 
GUZMAN— ^SUFFERINGS OF TEffi ARMY — THEIR ARRIVAL AT THE 
PROVINCE OF ANILCO, AND THEIR DESPONDENCY — CHEERED UP BT 
NEWS OF THE FERTILE COUNTRY OF AMINOYA — ^ANASCO DISPATCH- 
ED TO THAT PROVINCE, AND WHAT HE FOUND THERE. 

1642. 

With similar adventares and disasien did the Spaniards oontinne 
their wear j journey. Fearful of making too great a bend to the 
aoutb, and of striking the Mississippi below the province of Gua* 
choya, which was the point where (hey wished to arrive, tiiey 
now inclined to ike northeast, so as to strike the traok they had 
made on their western course. 

This led them back through the province of Naguatex, where 
ibey found the villages which they had burnt already rebuilt, and 
the houses well stocked with maize. In this province the nativeB 
made earthen ware of a very tolerable quality. 

In passing through the province of Ghagnate, the governor 
bethought him of the Spanish cavalier, Diego de Guiman, who 
had taken refuge among the Indians, and sent twelve troopers in 
search of him ,* but he had notice of their aj^uroaidi from the In- 
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Bpi68| and oonoealed himself. TIm anny, in tho mma time, 
were saffering from Mwreity of food, 00 that the goreniory seeing 
thai Otisman was bent upon remainhig among his Indian friendSf 
gaTB np all further seardi for him, and proceeded on his maiolt* 

The winter was now set in with great rigor, with heavy rain% 
violent gales, and extreme cold: yet in their eagerness to arrive 
at their destined place of repose, they oontinned to press forward 
in all weathers, travelling all day, and arriving at nightfall, drenchr 
ed with rain, and covered with mod, at their place of encampments 
They had then to sally ont in qnest of food, and most of the time 
were compelled to gain it by force of arms, and sometimes at the 
expense of many lives. 

The rivers became swollen by the rain ; even the brooks were 
no longer fordable, so that almost every day they wwe obliged to 
make raflts to cross them ; and at some of the rivers they were 
detuned seven or aght days, by the nnoeasing opposition of their 
enemies, and the want of sufficient materials for constructing the 
rajfts. Often, too, at night they had no place whereon to lie, the 
gronnd being covered with mnd and water. The cavalry passed 
the night sitting upon their horses, and as to the infantry, with 
the water np to their knees, their situation may easily be con- 
ceived. For clothing, too, they had merely jackets of chamois and 
other skins, belted round them, serving for shirt, doublet, and 
coat, and almost always soaking wet ; they were in general bare- 
legged, without shoes or sandals. 

With these continual sufferings, both men and horses b^an 
to sicken and die. Every day two, three, and at one time seven 
Spaniards feU victims to the hardships of the journey, and almost 
all the Indian servants perished There were no means of carry* 

* PortugUMO Rdalkxi, & VL 
\7* 
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iBg tbe sMc and dying, lor many of the horseB w^re infim, and 
those that were well, were reserved to repel the constant attada of 
the enemy. The sick and ezhaosted, therefore, dragged tiieir steps 
forward as long as they conld, and often died by the way, idule 
the surnrors, in their haste to press onward, scarce paused to 
gire them sepulture, leaving them half coTsred with earth, and 
sometimes entirely unburied. Tet, notwitilistanding this siekness 
and exhaustion, they never failed to post sentinek, and keep up 
their camp guard at night, to prevent their being surprised and 
massacred. 

At length they arrived at the fertile province of Aniko, the 
cacique of which had experienced such rough treatment from 
them, and their savage ally, Ouachoya, on their previous visit 
They had been, for some time past, cheering themselves during 
their famished march with the prospect of solacing themselves in 
this province, which abounded in maise, and of procuring a sufi* 
dent supply to sustain them during the time necessary for the 
construction of their vessels. To their bitter disappointment^ 
however, they found the province of Anilco almost destitute of 
maise ; and had the additional chagrin of knowing that they were 
the cause of this scarcity. The hostilities they had waged with 
Anilco, during their residence at Ouaohoya, had deterred the in- 
habitants from cultivating their lands ; thus seed4ime passed un- 
improved, and the year had produced no harvest. 

Many of the Spaniards, worn out by past trials, could not 
stand this new disappointment, but gave way to despair. Without 
a supply of maize, it would be impossible to subsist tiirongh the 
winter, or to sustain the daily and protracted toils of bulding 
tile vessels for their departure. Their imaginations magniied 
the difficulties before them, and painted ewszy thing in dark 
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oolom H0# ime Abj to bttild Testeb fitted to stand a sea 
Yi^age, destitate as they were of pitch and tar, of sails and oord* 
Hge ? How were they to navigate without map, or sea-chart, or 
pilot ? — How were thej to ascertain at what place the great riyer 
on which they were to embark disembogued itself into the ocean? 
Sorely did the/ lament their haying returned from the &r west^ 
and given up their project of reaching New Spain by land. As 
to the plan of escajMng by sea, nothing, said they, but a miracle 
would enable them to carry it into elSeot. 

Such were the despondings of many of the Spaniards ; and, 
indeed, a general gloom prevailed through the camp, when they 
were again encouraged by intelligence derived from some of the 
Indians of Aniloo. They told them that at the distance of two 
days' journey, on the banks of the Mississippi, there were two 
towns near to each other, in the country of Aminoya, a region of 
exuberant fertility ; in these they would probably find maiie, and 
other provisions, in abundance. 

On receiving this cheering intelligence, the governor imme- 
diately detached Juan de Afiaseo, with a strong party of horse 
and foot, to visit these places.* They were aoc(Mnpanied by many 
of the Indians of Aniloo, who were at war with those of Aminoya. 
Alter a hard march of two days, they came to the towns, which 
were situated close together, in an open champaign country, and 
surrounded by a creek or ditch, filled with water from the Missb- 
sippi, so as to form an bland. 

De A fiasco entered the villages without opposition, the in* 
habitants having fled 6n their approach. To the great joy of the 
Spaniards, the houses were abundantly stocked with maiie, and 
other grain ; v^etables, nuts, acorns, and dried fruits, suoh as 

* PortqgiwseRelatioD, c 86. 
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gnpei and plaasL la one of the hoiuee ttej fimnd an oid 
woman, who was too infirm to make her eeeape. She asked them 
why they oame to that village. They replied, to winter there. 
The old beldame shook her head, and told tiiem that was no plaoe 
for winter quarters. Ereiy fourteen years, she said, there was 
an nneommon rise of the great river, so as to inundate all the 
SQRounding oountry, and oompel the inhabitants to take refuge 
in the upper part of their houses. This, she added, was the four- 
teenth year, and an inundaUon was to be expected. The Span- 
iards, however, made light of her warning, considering it an old 
wives' fable, without reflecting that ancient r^idents <rf the land 
are the chronicles of local foot. 
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CHAPTER LXnVL 

THE SPANIAKDS AREIVE AT AHINOTA— <70HlfENCE BXnLDINO BRIO- 
AMTOfES— QtTAEREL BETWEEN THE CACIQtTE, GUACBOTA, ANB 
TBS CAPTAIN OENBKAL OF A3nLOO-^IMOt7LA& CBALLBNGS OF 
THE LATTER. 

1642. 

Having fixed himsolf in ono of the towns, De Aflasco sent ad- 
▼loeB to the goyemor of his snccess, and of the abnndanoe that 
preyailed around him. Moscoso immediately set off with the re* 
sidne of the army to join him. Notwithstanding their prospect 
of speedy repose and good quarters, this was as hard a march as 
any the troops had experienced. Enfeebled by sickness and 
famine, they had to trayerse seyeral swamps, in a drenching storm 
of rain, and a bitter north wind. 

The hearts of the poor way-worn Spaniards leaped within 
them when they once more came in sight of the Mississippi, for 
they regarded it as the highway by which they were to escape out 
of this land of disaster. They entered the yillage of Aminoyai 
as a hayen of repose, and thanked Qoi that they had at length 
reached a spot where they might rest a while from their way&r- 
ing. Indeed, had they not found, at this juncture, a place of 
abundance, it is probaUe most of them would haye perished un- 
der the rigors and priyations of the winter. As it was, many 
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of them Imt gained this place of re^t to die. The excitement of 
the march had stimulated them beyond tiieir strength j when no 
longer exertion was necessary, they fell into sickness and lethar^ 
gy, and in the oourse of a few days abore fifty of them expired. 

Among those who had thns snrviyed the toils and perils of 
the march, to periah in the place of refoge, was Andres de Yas- 
eonoellos, a Portuguese caTalier of noble blood, who had distin- 
guished himself on rarious occasions in the course of this fatal 
enterprise. 

No one, howcTer, was more lamented by the army than the 
brave and generous Nniio Tobar, a caTalier no less valiant and 
noble than unfortunate. Having had the ill luck, at the outset 
of the enterprise, through an error of love, to displease the gover- 
nor De Soto, he had never been forgiven, although he had repured 
his wrong to the lady by marriage, and atoned to his commander 
by repeated acts of chivalrous bravery. On the contrary, he had 
ever been treated by De Soto with a rigor and disdain, from 
which his great merits and services should have shielded him ; 
nor had he been restored to his military rank under that gener- 
al's successor, Moscoso. 

Seeing the favorable situation of the village of Aminoya, and 
the abundance of the surrounding country, the governor resolved 
to establish his winter quarters, and build his brigantines here.* 
It is true it was about sixteen leagues above the residence of 
Guachoya, where he had intended to winter, but that was imma- 
terial j the grand object was attained, a secure pkoe on the Mis- 



* Mr. MeCiiUoch floppoiM the viUage of Aminoym to have been ■toaftad 
kk ^ neiglibortKKMi ef the preaent town of HiiUoa> about thirty milM ahoffe 
tibo A rfrimimi 
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naaippi &r the coiurtmction of his resselB, and his proposed 
embarkation. 

To render his position more comfortable and secure, he 
destroyed one of the two adjacent Tillages, and carried all its 
proTisions, wood, and provender, to the other. This was sar> 
rounded bj palisades^ and he s^t about strengthening its defences, 
bat such was the debilitated state of his men, that it cost him 
twenty days to accomplish the work Being now, however, in 
good quarters, with plenty of food, and sufiiBring no molestation 
from ^e natives, they soon began to recover from their fatigues 
and maladies, and, with the renovation d their strength, their 
spirits likewise revived. 

They now set to work to construct seven brigantines, fbr Ae 
embarakation of all their force. They were built under the super- 
intendence of Francisco, the Genoese, the same who had on 
various occasions been efficient in constructing bridges, rafts, and 
boats, being the only person in the army who knew any thing of 
ship-building. He was assisted by four or five Carpenters, of 
Biscay. Another Genoese and a Gatalonian, skilled, as their 
countrymen usually are, in nautical affidrs, engaged to calk the 
vessels. 

A Portuguese, who had been a slave among the Moors of Fes, 
had learned the use of the saw, and instructed some of the soldiers 
in th^ art. He was to reduce the timber felled in the neighbor^ 
ing forests into suitable planks ; whOe a cooper, who was almost 
at death's door, promised, as soon as he was able to work, to make 
water-casks for the vessels. 

All the iron work treasured up from former embarkations 
was now brought forth, and every article of iron that could be 
qiared from other purposes. The chains were knocked off the 
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Indkoi <M4[itiTe9, even the iron stirmpa of the troopers were given 
up, and wooden ones substituted in their place. A forge was 
erected to work up these materials into the necessary forms, and 
thus the whole undertaking soon began to wear an encouraging 
aspect. 

Assistance was abo rendered from other quarters. The old 
friend and ally of the Spaniards, Guachoya, hearing of their return, 
came with presents of proyisions, and renewed his former inter- 
course. The cacique Anilco also, taught by the sev^e treatment 
he had brought upon himself by former hostility, now sent his 
captain general, with a numerous retinue, entreating the friend* 
ship of the gOTcmor, and pleading ill health as an excuse for his 
not coming in person. The captain general was reoeiTed with 
great ceremony and respect ; he was shrewd and intelligent, and 
acquitted himself with great address in his intercourse with the 
Spaniards. He mingled among them familiarly, acquainted him- 
self with their plans and wishes, and transmitted an account of 
every thing to his cacique, who immediately contributed every 
assistance in lus power. Every day or two came supplies firom 
AvUco of fish and other provisions, together with various materials 
for the ships, such as cordage of various siies, made of grass and 
fibrous plants, and mantles made of an herb resembling the mal- 
lows, containing a fibre like flax, which the Indians wrought into 
thread, and dyed with various colors. 

Ghiachoya emulated Anilco in supplying the various wants of 
the Spaniards, but fell short of him in constant assiduity. Both 
caciques furnished numbers of their subjects to serve in the eanq>, 
and to do the rough work about the ships. 

To carry on their ship-building without interruptbn from 
storms and immdations, the Spaniards erected fbnr large fiamA 
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buildings. Within these both officers and men toiled without 
distinction, sawing planks, twisting cordage, making oars, and 
hammering out iron, and their only pride was shown in striying 
who should do the most work. 

The cordage furnished by AnUco was fabricated into rigging 
and cables, and when this was not sufficient, the rinds of mul- 
berry-trees were substituted. The Indian mantles, when sound 
and entire^ were formed into sails ; the old ones were picked into 
shreds to calk the vessels. For this latter purpose, also, use 
was made of an herb resembling hemp, called Enequen ; and in 
place of tar the seams were payed with the rosin and gum of 
Tarious trees, and with an unotuous kind of earth. 

During the whole winter the captain general of Anilco was 
continually with the Spaniards, officiating as the representative 
of his cacique, mingling in all . their concerns, administering to 
their wants, and seemingly taking as much interest in their plans 
as if they had been his own. His important services, and the 
hearty good will with which they were rendered, made him so 
popular with both officers and soldiers, that he received, on all 
occasions, such honors as would have been paid to his cacique. 

All this awakened the jealousy and anger of Quachoya. He 
had secretly sought to revive th^ former hostilities between the 
Spaniards and Anilco, but his intrigues had been in vain. His 
spleen at length broke forth, in presence of the governor and his 
officers, on the occasion of some new honors which they paid to 
the captain general He represented the latter as a mere servant 
and vassal, base in his origin, poor in his circumstances, and re- 
monstrated with the Spaniards for paying more honors to a man 
of such condition, than to a powerful chieftain. 

The general of Anilco listened with a calm, unchanging coun- 
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tonance nntil he had finished, then, asking permiBsion of the goy< 
ernor, he replied with generous warmth, showing his honorahle 
descent from the same ancestors as his caoique, and his high 
standing, as second only to his chieftain, and commander of his 
forces. He reminded Gnachoja of yictories which he had gain- 
en over his father, himself and his brothers, all of whom he had, 
at different times, had in his power and treated magnantmonslj ; 
finally, as a mortal trial of prowess, he defied Gnachoya to enter 
alone with him into a canoe, and launch themseWes on the Mis- 
sissippi. The abode of Gnachoya lay several leagues down the 
river, that of the general of Anileo up the tributary stream which 
entered into the Mississippi. He who should sunriye the mortal 
struggle of the voyage, and navigate the canoe to his home, would 
be the undisputed victor. 

The captain general of Anileo concluded his warm and in- 
dignant speech, but Guachoya neither accepted the challenge nor 
answered a word, but remained with confused and downcast coun- 
tenance. From that time forward the general was held in higher 
estimation than ever by the cavaliers and the army in general^ 

* Gardlaso de la Yega, lib. v. P. il & 10. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIL 

THB LBAOUE OF THE CA0IQUE8 AGAINST THE 8PANIAKJ>6— GONZALO 
SILVESTBfi ROUGHLY HANDLES AN INDIAN — ^HOW THE DESIGNS 
OF THE HOSTILE CACIQUES WE&E FRUSTRATED. 

1548. 

While the Spaniards were diligently employed building their 
brigantines, the natives of the surroanding proyinces were plotting 
their destruction. On the opposite side of the Mississippi, a few 
leagues below Aminoya, extended the vast, fruitful, and populous 
proTince of Quigualtanqui ; the same province which had been 
risited by a scouting party, sent by Hernando Be Soto, during 
his sojourn at Ouachoya ; on which occasion, the reader may re- 
collect, tainting messages were sent by the cacique to the gover- 
nor. The cacique of Quignaltanque was young and warlike; 
beloved throughout his extensive dominions, and feared by his 
neighbors on account of his great power. 

Retaining his former enmity to the Spaniards, he learnt with 
alarm that they were again in his neighborhood, and building 
great barks, which might give them command of the river, or en- 
able them to leave the country, and return in greater force to 
oonqaer it. He sent envoys, therefore, among the neighboring 
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oaoiqaes <m both sides of the riyer, And a leagae was formed to 
oombine their forces at a certain time, for a general assault upon 
the Spaniards. 

The cactqne of Anilco was inyited to enter into the league, 
but he remained tme to the Spaniards, and sent the goremor 
secret intelligence of the conspiracy. Moscoso ordered addition- 
al gnards to be stationed about the camp, and patrols kept up hj 
night and day, and vigilant watch to be maintained oyer the 
places 4fhere the arms and munitions of war were deposited. In 
the mean time, envoys arrived at all hours of the day and night 
from the cacique of Quigualtanqui and his allies, bringing mes- 
sages of friendship, accompanied by presents. The governor 
perceived, by their roving about the camp, and taking note of 
every thing, that they were mere spies. He gave peremptory 
orders, therefore, that no Indian should come by night to the vil- 
lage ; but his mandates were disregarded. 

One night, Gonialo Stlvestre, with a comrade, was on duty 
as sentry at one of the gates of the village. He was just recover- 
ing from a severe illness, and was yet feeble. About the mid-watch, 
he descried in the dear moonlight two Indians approaching, with 
bows and arrows in their hands, and lofty plumes on their heads. 
They advanced towards the gate across a fidlen tree, which serv- 
ed as a bridge over the fosse. Silvestre, who knew the peremptory 
orders of the governor, and the lurking treachery which sur- 
rounded them, felt his blood boil at sight of these interlopers. 
^ Here come two Indians," said he to his comrade ; how dare 
they come at night, in defiance of the prohibition of the governor I 
By the mass, the first that enters this gate shall feel the edge of 
my sword." 

His comrade beyg^ed him to leave the Indian to him, as he 
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ITBS 8iroiig «nd weU^ and Stlvestre bat feeUe ia health. ^ Bj no 
neans," replied the other; ''I am strong enough to give thesa 
impodent savages a Iossoil" 

The Indian drew nigh, and finding the gate open, entered 
without hesitation. In an instant, Sihrestre gave the foremost a 
Uow in the &oe with his sword, and felled him to the ground. 
The savage recovered himself, saatehed up his bow and arrows, 
and plonging into the fosse, swam to the other side. His com- 
panion fled across the fallen tree, and leaping into his canoe, made 
the best of his waj across the Mississippi 

At sunrise, four Indian warriors appeared at the camp, com- 
plaining in the name of all the neighboring caciques oi this vio- 
lation of the peace existing between them, and demanding Aat, 
as the wounded. Indian was a warrior of rank, the soldier who 
struck him should be put to death. Embassies of the kind were 
repeated at noon, and in the evening, the latter announcing that 
the warrior had died (^ his wound. 

Luis de Hosooso gave evasive and haughty rejdies to the am* 
bassadors, which greatly incensed the chieftains of the league. 
They concealed their rage and hatred, however, consoling them- 
selves with the idea that the day of vengeance was at hand. In 
tiie mean time, each cacique assembled his warriors, and prepared 
for the signal blow. Their plan was to burst suddenly upon the 
Spaniards, and massacre every one of them. Should they fiiil in 
this, they were to set fire to tiie hulks of the vessels^ and thus 
prevent their departure. They might then exterminate them by 
degrees ; for they were aware of their diminished numbers, and 
that but few horses surviirad — ^these objects of dioir chief terror 
-^above all, tiiey knew that the brave Hernando de Soto was no 
more. 
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The Spaniards were aware that the momeatons daj was near 
ftt hand : for aome of the aptea who riaited the eamp had oomfert- 
ed the Indian eaptiyea with aaanraaoes <^ speedy ddireranoe and 
revenge ; all whioh the Indian women had rerealed to their maa- 
tera. Added to this, as the nights were still and serene, thej 
would hear the murmnring sound <^ Indian gatherings on hoth 
aides of the river, and oonld see the earap fires gleaming in differ* 
ent directions. 

When this storm of war was ahont to burst upon the Span- 
iards, there came on a sudden riung of the rirer. The predie- 
tion of the old Indian woman was yerified. Although there had 
been no fall of rain for a month, yet the Missiasippi, in the 
month of March, swelled above its banks, and inundated the oonn- 
tvy lor several leagues on both sides of the river. The green 
fields and forests were transformed into a broad aea, with the 
branches and tops of the trees rising above the snr&oe, and ea- 
noes gliding between them in every direction. The town in 
which the army was quartered was on a rising ground, yet the 
water rose in the lower parts of the houses, and obliged the troops 
to take refuge in the garrets, or on sheds erected on strong piles. 
They had to quarter their horses in the same manner; and for 
some time it was impossible to go abroad, excepting in canoee, or 
on horseback, when the water would reach to the stirrups of the 
trooper. It was in consequence of these inundations, says the 
Spanish historian, that the Indians built their villages on li^ 
hills, or artificial mounds. The houses of the chieftains were 
often built upon piles, with upper floors, where they might take 
reftige firom the freshets. 



CHAPTER LXXXVffl. 

TBS OAClQtTBS OF THE LEAGU£ AGAIN PREPAEB TO ATTACK IBB 

8FANIA&DS — A3X INDIAN SPY — ^A PLOT DETECTED. 

1548. 

The swelling of the Mississippi and inundation of the snrroand- 
ing country, dispersed the hordes of savage warriors, and forced 
them to take ref age in their villages. The cacique, however, did 
not abandon their evil design, but kept up a semblance of friend- 
ship, sending repeated messages and presents. Moscoso' ordered 
a vigilant watch to be kept about the village, and especially about 
the brigantines, permitting no Indians to come near them in 
their canoes, through fear of some treacherous design. 

The swollen river subsided as slowly as it had risen, and it 
was two months before it shrunk within its natural channel. As 
soon as the surface of the country was sufficiently dry, the ca- 
ciques again gathered their forces for their premeditated attack. 

The General of Anilco gave the governor warning of their 
movements, and offered to bring a large force of Indians to assist 
him ; but Moscoso declined his offer, lest his services should em- 
broil the generous Anilco with his neighbors, after the departure 
of the Spaniards. 
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Anxious to prooure partioulMr information of the pluui of tlio 
oonspirators, Moscoso ordered an Indian, who was loitering aboat 
the town, and whom he sospeoted to be a spj, to be pnt to the 
rack. This is always a sure mode of forcing ont round assertions, 
whether true or fUse. The Indian, under torture, declared that 
twenty caciques of the neighborhood were about to attack the 
camp with a large army : that to put him off his guard and con- 
ceal their treachery, they were to send a present of fish three 
days before the attjick, and another present on the appointed day. 
That the Indians who brought the fish, combining with those who 
served in the camp, were to seize upon all lances and oiher wea- 
pons that were at hand, and set fire to the houses. At the sight 
of the flames, the caciques, with their troops, were to rush from 
the places where they lay in ambush, and assail the Spaniards on 
all sides, in the height of their confusion. 

The goTemor, having heard the story, ordered the Indian to 
be kept in chains. On the day he had mentioned, thirty Indians 
came into the town, bearing presents of fish and messages of 
kindness. The governor immediately ordered them to be seised, 
taken aside separately, and examined concerning the conspiracy. 
They attempted no defence, but made full confession of the plot 
Mosooso, with his usual rigor, ordered forthwith that their right 
hands should be cut off, and that they should be sent, thus muti- 
lated, to their homes, to give warning to the caciques that their 
treachery was discovered. The stoical savages bore their punish- 
ment without flinching ; scarce was the hand of one stricken aS, 
when another laid his arm upon the block Their patienoe and 
firmness extorted the pity and admiration even of their enemiea. 

This sanguinary punishment of their envoys put an end to 
the league of the caciques, who gave up their plan of attacUng 
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the cunp, and returned each one to hig province, but with hearti 
heai on further hostility. 

Goaohoja had more than onoe been tuspeoted by the Span- 
iardfl of secret participation in this plot, and had even been charg- 
ed with it by the Indian spy, when nnder the torture. There 
docs not appear to hare been certain proof; and, indeed, all these 
stories of plots and conspiracies related by Indians of each other, 
are to be received with great distrust The Spaniards, doubtless, 
were often deceired by their allies, who sought through their 
means, to cripple their rivals and antagonists ; and much need- 
less hostility and bloodshed did they bring upon themselrea by 
some harsh measure, either to punish or prevent some imputed 
treason. 

18 



CHAPTER LXIXIi 

FINAL PREFAILATIONS OF MOSOOSO AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

1648. 

Hoscoso and his officers, convinced of their perilous situation 
thus surrounded by open and secret foes, applied themselves as- 
siduously to complete their armament, and provide stores for the 
voyage. Guachoya, conscious of the late suspicions entertuned 
of him, redoubled his zeal in furnishing maise, fish, and other 
supplies, and Anilco continued to the last his friendly offices. 
Throughout all their wanderings the Spaniards had preserved a 
number of the swine which they had brought with them to stock 
their intended settlement. These had, in fact, multiplied during 
the march, and others which had strayed away, or been given to 
the Indians, had likewise produced their increase. The Spaniards 
now killed those that remained with them, excepting a dozen and 
a half which they retained alive, in case they should yet form a set- 
tlement near the sea coast, and a few which they made presents to 
Anilco and Guachoya. The carcasses were then cut up and made 
into bacon for ships' provisions. Of fifty horses that remained, 
they determined that twgity of the least valuable should be killed 
and put up for provisions. This was a painful alternative, on 
count of their long companionship in wayfaring, and the 
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fervices they had rendered. They were tied to stakes at night, 
a yein opened, and they were thns left to bleed to death. The 
flesh was then parboiled and dried in the snn, and laid up among 
the sea stores. Oanoes were linked together, two and two, to 
convey the others, their fore feet being placed in one eaaoe and 
their hind feet in the other, and the canoes were barricaded with 
boards and hides to ward off the arrows of the Indians. 

When the brigantines were ready for service, there was an 
unusual swelling of the river, so that the water reached the place 
where they were on the stocks, and they were launched with great 
ease. This was a fortunate circumstance, for they wero built of 
such thin planks, and fastened with such short nails, that they 
might have bulged in being transported over land. They were 
merely large barks, open except at the bow and stern, where they 
had coverts to protect the sea stores. Along the gunwales were 
bulwarks of boards and hides, and boards were laid athwart them 
to serve as decks. They had seven oars on each side, at which 
all were to take their turns indiscriminately, excepting the cap- 
tains. Each brigantine had two commanders, so that in emer- 
gencies, one might act on shore, while the other remained to 
govern on board. 

The little squadron being now afloat and all ready for embark- 
ation, the governor made his final arrangements on shore. Two 
days before his departure he took a kind farewell of Guachoya, 
and the captain general of Anilco, sending them both back to 
their homes, first making them promise to live in friendship with 
each other after he was gone. The next day he dismissed the 
greater part of the Indians, male and female, who had been in 
the service of the camp, retaining those only, of both sexes, who 
were of distant tribes and had followed the army in its wander- 
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ingi. Bat m remnant snmTed, not alore tbirtj, oat of a malti« 
tode tbat had from time to time been oaptnred and redaoed to 
neiritode, in the ooorae of their eztensiTo marehings. The rest 
had perished bj d^gieeS| in the variouB hardships to which thej 
had been exposed. These sarrivors had, for the most part, be- 
eome attadied to the Spaniards, and moreover, dreaded to be left 
among the strange tribes, who might enslaye and maltreat theoL* 

* The PariqgnMa RelatioQ makefl the nnmber of IndiaiM thus anhaiked, 
amount to one handred. The nnmber girnn hy the Inca is most probable^ 
both namtives having previonilj^ stated that most of the Indiana who had 
IbUowed the rnmj in its httt march perished befiore aniviqg at AjnhwTa. 



CHAPTER Xa 

BXBAKXATION OF THB SPANIAKDS UPON THE mSSZSSIFFI — k O&IHB 
AND CONOSRTED ATTACK BT A LASQB 7LEBT OF CANOES, AND 
BOW THB BPANIAKDS FAB.EI>— OONZALO 81LVE8TBE SENT ON 
SHORE WITH A OBTAOHHENT OF MEN FO& PROVISIONS — ^LOSS OF 
THEIR HORSES. 

1548. 

On the second daj of July, tbe Spaniards embarked on board 
tbeir seven brigantines. The largest one, named the Gapitana, 
was commanded by Lnis de Moseoso, as admiral of this little fleet. 
Of the nnmerons and brilliant host that had entered on this 
heroic bnt disastrous enterprise, not qnite three hundred and 
fifty survived ; and these in forlorn and wretched plight ; their 
once brilliant armor battered, broken, and rusted; their rieh 
and silken raiment reduced to rags, or replaced by the skins of 
wild beasts. 

The sun was setting as they got under way, and the gloom of 
evening seemed an emblem of their darkening fortunes. They 
were abandoning the fruit of all their labor and hardships, the 
expected reward of their daring exploits, the land of their golden 
dreams. They were laundiing forth on a vast and unknown 
river, leading they knew not whither, and were to traverse, in 
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fnul ukd radely constructed barks, without chart or compasB, 
great wastes of ocean, to which they were strangers, bordered by 
savage coasts, in the Tsgue hope of reaching some Christian shore, 
on which thej would land beggars I 

With Biul and oar thej pursued their course all night, and on 
the following morning passed by the residence of Guachoya. 
Here they found many of the inhabitants waiting in their c^oes 
to receire them, and beheld a rustic bower of branches of trees 
prepared for their reception. The governor, however, excused 
himself firom landing, whereupon the Indians accompanied him in 
their canoes to where the river forked into two branches. They 
warned him that he was near the residence of Quignaltanqui, and 
offered to accompany him, and make war upon that cacique ; but 
the governor, who desired nothing less than any hostile encoun- 
ter with the natives, declined their offer, and dismissed them. 

The little fbet continued its course by the main branch of 
the river, where there was a rapid current; and in the afternoon 
hauled to shore on the left bank, where the Spaniards passed the 
rest of the day in a spacious wood. At night they re-embarked, 
and continued their course. On the following day, they landed 
near a village which the Indians had abandoned, and took a 
woman prisoner, who informed them that the cacique of Quignal- 
tanqui had assembled all his forces further down the river, and 
was waiting to attack them. 

This intelligence put them on their guard, but made them 
ready to suspect hostilities, where perhaps they were not intended. 
They had not proceeded much farther down the river, when, as thej 
were foraging on shore, and carrying off provisions wherever Uiey 
found them, they perceived a number of canoes hovering on the 
9P9«>site nde of the river, and, as they thouj^t^ menacing hostili- 
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iiei. The oross-bow men unmedi&tely leaped in the eanoes ihst 
were tstem of the brigantiiies, pushed aoross the riyer, and readily 
dispersed the sayages. No sooner had the cross-bow men returned 
to the brigantines, and the latter got under weigh, than the light 
barks of the savages were again in sight j keeping ahead of the 
squadron, and drawing up near a village that stood on a high 
bank, they seemed disposed to make battle. The eanoes were 
again manned, tiie Indians were once more dispersed, and the 
Spaniards landing, set fire to the Tillage ; after which, they eiv* 
camped for the night in an open plain. 

Whatever may have been the previous disposition and inten- 
tions of the Indians, they had now fair grounds for hostility ; nor 
did they fail to wage it to the utmost. On the following morn- 
ing, a powerful fleet of canoes was in sight, apparently the com- 
bined force of the hostile caciques. Some of them were of great 
siie, with from fourteen to twenty-five paddles on a side, and car- 
ried from thirty to seventy warriors. They darted across the 
water with the speed of race horses. 

The canoes of the caciques, and some of the principal war- 
riors, were brilliantly painted, both within and without j the pad- 
dles, the rowers, and even the warriors themselves, from the feet 
to the scalping tuft, were painted of one color. Some wore blue, 
others yellow or white, red, green, violet or black, according to 
the device or taste of the chieftain. 

For that day, and part of the next, they followed the Span- 
iards without attacking them, keeping time in rowbg by chanting 
wild songs of different cadences, short or long, slow or fast, accord- 
ing to the speed with which they desired to move, and closing each 
ohant with a terrific and deafening yell, shouting the name of Qui- 
The burth^ of these wild war song^, WI10 the ohiv- 
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iboQi oxphMtB of ilMir aneerton^ and the daring deeds of ikmr 
ehieflain, bf reoalling ihe memory of whidi, Uiey roused them* 
sdres to battle. They proudly yaonted their own fearlessness 
and Talor, while they taanted the Spaniards with eowardiee in fly- 
ing firom their arras, and threatened to oferthrow them, and make 
them food for fishes. 

Abont noon of the seoond day, there was a movement among 
the fleet of eanoes. They separated into three different divisioosi 
ftnaing a tan, oentre,and rear, and approadied the n^t bank of 
the river. The eanoes in the Tan then darted forward, ^ided aloqg 
io tiie right of the brigantiines, and erosstng the river obliquely, 
disehaiged a Bhoweat of arrows, whioh wounded many Spaniards, 
in spite of their shields and bulwarks. They then wheeled 
romd, and reorossing the rirer in f^nt of the brigsntines, star 
ttoned themselTes on the right bank. The seoond squadron, 
WBkfoAng the eentre of the fleet, performed the same manoBune, 
and having diseharged their arrows, reorossed the river, and 
stationed themselves in front of the van. The rear did likewise^ 
and tiien todk up their position in front of alL 

As the earavels advanced, the Indians repeated their attaok 
after the same manner, always returning to the right bank of the 
river. In this manner the savages battled with the Spaniards 
all the day long, nevw pving them a mementos rest, and breaking 
their repose during the night by ineessant alarms. 

When the Spaniards were first attacked, they manned the 
eanoes in which the horses were, for the purpose of protesting 
them, as th^ expected to combat hand to hand with the s avages. 
Peroeiving, howefer, the intention of the enemy to fight at a dis- 
tance, and gall them with their arrows, and finding themaelves 
exposed to their fire, they returned to the hrigantines, leaving 
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fte hones with no other defence save the skiiiB of a&imak thrown 
over them. 

In theee conteets, the Spaniards had to return the enemy's 
fire from their cross-hows, for their arqnehnses had nerer heen 
of use since the destmetion of their gnnpowder, at the eonflagm* 
iion of MauTihi) and they had heen wrought np with other articles 
into iron work for the hrigantines. They sought not, howeyer, 
to make offensive war, but merely to keep the enemy at hay^ 
iriiile the rowers plied their oars ; and they sheltered tiiemselves 
as well as they were able, with buffalo skins, and shields made of 
donUe mats, through which an arrow could not penetrate. 

This harassing warfiure continued for several days and nights, 
until most of the Spaniards were wounded, and all were worn out 
iRth fittigne and watching, and with the weight of ihmx armor. 
Of the horses, also, only eight remained alive. The Indians, at 
length, desisted from their attacks, and hovered at the distance 
of half a league. 

The Governor, imagining they had given over all further hos* 
tiliti^s, and supposing that the sea could be at no great distance 
ahead, was desirous of procuring a fresh supply of provisions. 
Observing a small village on the banks of the river, he sent CK>n- 
salo Silvestre on shore with a hundred men and the eight horses, 
to seek supplies. The inhabitants of the village fled with loud 
yeUs at the approach of such strange people, and strange animals. 
Silvestre found abundance of maize and dried fruits, with skins 
of different animals, and among the rest, a martin skin, decorated 
with strings of pearl, which appeared to have been used as a ban- 
ner. While he and his party were making plunder of every thing 
in their way, they heard the trumpet clamorously sounding their 

recall Hurrying to the river bank, they beheld a fleet of canoes 

18» 
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psDiiig tovards tiian with all speed, wUle » bead of Indimewera 
nurning to oat tbem off by lend. Spriogiiig into their eenoeei 
they palled with deepenfte exortioBe to the brigeatinee, abendon- 
i^g the honee to Amr ikte. The Indiaos turned to Tent their 
fniy upon the latter. The gillaat animala defended themeehea 
by kieking and plnnging; some of the eaTagea were 00 fri^tened 
at whai they took for teooiooa beaeta, that they leaped into the 
wnter; the rest, howerer, hnnted the poor horaea like so many 
deer, tranafized then with their arrows, and made an end of 



Thna miaerably periahed the remnant of the three fanndred 
and fifty noUe ateeda, that had entered Florida in aneh goigeooa 
airay. Aa tiie Spaaiarda beheld these generona and fittthlnl 
animala slanghtered befeve their eyes, without being aUa to aid 
ttem, they sorrowed deeply, and ahed teara fbr them aa thoi^ 
they had been their own ehildren.* 

• Qarcilato de la Vega, liU H c S. PortogMM Rektioo, e. SS. 



CHAPTER ICL 

ooxmnrATioK of the votaos ix>wn ihx mssBOPn— thb voox^ 

BAKDTSXPLOIT OP S8TSVAN aXeZ— ^IHE IBAT OF FBDRO MOEOI^ 
THB HAUP-B&BSD— TJNOBB.TAIN FATB OF DX atDSKAJf. . 

"^ 1648, 

Tbb ladisBfl oontiiiiied. to follow ftt some distance in tbo tear of 
tlie Spaaiards, Attaoking aay of thoir Toaaeb that lagged behind, 
until the sixteenfth day of this harassing voyage. 

On hoard of one of the hrigantines was a soldier named 
Estevan ASes. He was of low birth, but had joined the expedit* 
tion as a trooper. His steed, thonj^ of sorry appearaaooi had 
prored tough and strong, and was aai<mg the last that periahed. 
Owing to his being monnted, Atlei had been engaged in some of 
tbe most periloas service of the ezpeditbn, and though he had 
never performed any thing of note, had gained the reputation of 
a gallant man* This, added to his natoral rusticity and narrow 
q^irit^ had rendered him weak and vainc^orioas. This day he got 
into the canoe, attaehed to the stem of the brigantine, under 
pretence of going to speak with the governor, bat in reality on a 
hare-brained project He enticed with him five young cavaliers 
of buoyant spirits and daring valor, {Mromimng them some hril- 
liaat exploit Oneof them, Caries BniiqueSi scarce twenty ycani 
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of age, graceful in form, and with a oountesanee of anrpasaing 
beauty, was the natural son of Don Carlos Enriquez, who fell 
brayelj fighting in the battle of Manyila. 

Esteyan Aflez, with these five gallant joung oayaliers, pulled 
directly for the Indian fleet that stretched across the riyer in the 
rear. The goyemor witnessing this mad freak, ordered the 
trumpets to sound a recall. The captains of the brigantines 
likewise shouted and made signs to them to return. The louder 
they shouted the more obstinate and yainglorious grew Esteyan 
Anet, and instead of returning he made signs for the brigantines 
to follow him. When Luis de Moscoso beheld the stubbonmess 
of this madman, he dispatched forty-six Spaniards in three canoes 
alter him, yowing to hang him the moment he should be brought 
back. Juan de Guzman, the commander of one of the brigan- 
tines, was the first to leap into the canoe, followed by his friend 
Juan de Vargas. Guzman prided himself upon his skill in man- 
a^ng a canoe, and resisted the entreaties of his friends that he 
would remain in the brigantine. 

The sayages perceiying their approach, made a retrograde 
moyement, for the purpose of leading them away from the l»ig- 
antines,^ which, haying furled their sails, were pulling slowly 
against the current to jreinforee their comrades. Esteyan Aflei, 
howeyer, being blinded by his sottish yanity, instead of mistmsi- 
ing their designs, was deceiyed by this stratagem, and puUed 
with redoubled might towards them, crying, ^ they fly I they fly ! 
at them I at them !" The other three canoes increased their ef- 
forts likewise, hoping either to detain him or lend him suocor. 

The Indians allowed their foes to draw nigh, then altered the 
disposition of their forces, the centre retreating, so as to form a 
half moon, and thus luring the Christians into Ab midst of them. 
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They then assailed them farionsly in front and flank. Some leap- 
ed into the water and oyertarned the canoes of the Spaniards, 
many of whom were carried down by the weight of their armor 
and drowned. Some who kept themselves np by swimming were 
shot with arrows, or struck oyer the head with paddles, and others 
who clung to the overtumed canoes were beaten off. In this 
manner, without being able to make the least defence, forty-eight 
Spaniards miserably perished. Four alone escaped. One was 
Pedro Moron, the half-breed, who was an expert swimmer, and 
exceedingly skilful in the management of a canoe ; he had fdlen 
in the river, but with great dexterity and strength recovered his 
bark and made his escape, bearing off with him three other sol- 
diers. One of them, named Alvaro Nieto, battled alone and 
kept the savages at bay, whilst Pedro Moron guided the canoe ; 
but neither the prowess and valor of the one, nor the dexterity 
and skill of the other, would have availed them aught, had not 
the brigantine of Juan de Guzman fortunately been near. This 
bark was in advance of the rest, the crew having made greater 
exertion, aware that their much loved leader was in the midst of 
the afiray ; thus they rescued four of their comrades. Another 
Spaniard, Juan Terron, reached the brigantine, but as his com- 
panions were raising him out of the water, he breathed his last 
in their arms, being pierced with more than fifty wounds. The , 
survivors asserted that' they had seen the gallant De Guzman 
borne off by the Indians in one of their canoes, but whether dead 
or alive they could not tell. 

Luis de Moscoso once again arranged his fleet in order, and 
resumed his eventful voyage, deeply lamenting the loss of these 
generous and valiant cavaliers. 

This was the last assault of the savages, for ihey seemed satis- 
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fied with thb signal blow. All the rest of Uie day, and dnxii^ 
the doleful night that suooeeded, they kept up continual ahouts 
and yells of triumph. When the sun rose on the following day 
they appeared to worship him and to return thanks for their 
Tictory, then rawing a deafening din of Toioes, mingled with the 
sound of trumpets, shells, and drums, they turned their prowa 
up the river and departed for their homes. 



CHAPTER XCn. 

THE SPAIRARDS REACH THE OCEAN — DISEMBARK ON AN ISLAND OF 
DRIFT-WOOD — ^FIERCE ENCOTTNTER WITH THE NATIVES OF THE 
COAST^— TBET ANCHOR OFF AN TJNINHABITED ISLAND. 

1548. 

The poor harassed Spaniards once more b^gan to breathe, iAmi 
they saw their crvel enemies depart. They now oast aboat th«r 
thoughts as to their position. The river had expanded nntil it 
was seyeral leagues in breadth, so that, when in the midst, they 
eonld not descry firm hmd on either side ; nothing was to be see& 
bat a border of swamp or manh, with tall reeds, thai looked lika 
forests at a distanee. The departure of the Indians led them to 
oonjeotiire that the sea wa^ near at hand. Keepingihe esntre of 
the onrrent, therefore, lest they should wander into some desfp 
bay, they oontinned onward, with sail and oar and fiiToring breeae, 
until on the twentieth day,abroad expanse of water opened before 
them. On their left lay a large island, fcHrmed by vast quantities 
of drift-wood, swept down the riyer and piled up by the waves. 
About a league further was an uninhabited island, such as is often 
found at the mouths of great rivers, formed by allurial depositSL 
The Spaniards were oonvinoed by these signs, that they had 
reaohed the mouth of the river, and that the boundless ooean lay 
before them. 

They now steered for the idaad of drift-wood| and found a 
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leoure harbor for their brigantines ; for they oonld bkj them 
along side of the floating masses of timber, which rose and fell with 
the tide, and, fastening them to trunks of huge trees which lay 
imbedded there, leave them as secure as if at a pier head. Here, 
then, they landed, and overhauled their vessels, to repair any 
damage that they might have sustained, and to fit them lor the 
bnffetings of the ocean. Others killed the few hogs that yet re- 
mained alive, and made them into bacon. These labors, however, 
reqiiired but little time ; the great object in landing on the island 
was repose ; and so exhausted were ihey from the constant watoh- 
falness they had been obliged to sustain for three weeks past, that 
during three days they did littie else than sleep ; and that so 
profoundly, that they lay about like so many dead bodies. 

About noon on the third day, they were roused from tlieir 
r^KWe by the appearance of enemies. Seven cu&oes issued from 
among reeds and rushes, and approadiing within hail, a gigantic 
Indian, Uack as an Ethiopian, either from paint or natural eom- 
ptezion, stood up in the prow of the foremost, and addressed thou 
in a thundering voice. After a brief harangney aoeompaiued by 
menacing looks and gestures, he turned his prow, and, followed 
by his oompanions, shot back again among the rudiesj wherei 
from time to time, other canoes were perceived gliding about as 
if in ambush. 

On the words of this Mack warrior being explained, as ikey 
were partially understood by the Indian domestics, they proved to 
be insulting epithets, and threats of hostility. The governor £ear> 
ed they might put their threats into execution, and attempt to sur- 
prise him in the night, and bum his vessels ; he determined thero> 
fore to be beforehand with them, and strike the first blow. He ae- 
eordin^y detached a party of picked men^ in five oanoesi to beat up 
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ilie cane-brake. Among them were twenty-two cross-bow men and 
three archers. One of these archers was an Englishman by birth ; 
another had lived in England from his boyhood until his twenty- 
eighth year, and had acquired there his skill with the long-bow 
and the cloth-yard arrow, for which the English were renowned. 
Throughout the expedition these two archers had used no other 
weapon, and had been noted for their deadly aim. The third 
archer was an Indian, servant of the gallant Juan de Guiman, who 
had fallen in the late battle, whom he had served faithfully on all 
occasions, with bow and an^ow, since his first landing in Florida. 

The detachment was commanded by Gonsalo Silvestre and 
Alvaro Nieto. They discovered the canoes of the enemy drawn 
up in battle array among the rashes, in formidable numbers. The 
savages waited until they were within bow-shot, when, having let 
iy a cloud of arrows that wounded several soldiers, they swept 
in among the rushes, and came to a second stand. In this way, 
they fired and wheeled about, and came again to ^e charge like 
so many horsemen. The cross-bow men and the three archers 
kept up a well directed fire, and galled the Indians excessively ; 
at length the Spaniards were aUe to come to close quarters, over* 
turned three of the canoes of the enemy, killed several of the 
crew, and put the whde armament to flight. They however came 
out of this affray v^y roiighly handled; most of them were 
wounded, and among the number, the two commanders. 

Fearing an attack in the night, and that fire mi^t be set to 
the vessels, the governor embarked all the forces and made sail 
for^ the uninhalHted island, under the lea of which he anchored, 
in forty fiithoms of water. All that night the Spaniards dept on 
their arms, on board of their vessels, ready for action ; the enemy, 
however, offered no further molestation. 



CHAPTER IGm. 

▲ COUNCIL OF OFFICERS CALLED TO DETERMINE UPON THEIH FTTTURB 
COURSE — THET SET SAIL — ANASCO PREVAILS UPON THEM TO FOL- 
LOW HIS ADVICE. 

1M3. 

When the day dawned, the govenior called a eom&cil of liia ofli- 
eers to determine wliat oonrse to steer. To atten^t to eroas to 
Cuba or Hispaniola was eonsidered entirely out of the ^paestion: 
as the J knew not in what quarter to seek them, nor w^e ibtej 
provided with nantioal instraments neeessary for such a Toyage : 
it was determined, therefore, to make for the coast of Mesieo, or 
New Spain : in seeking which, they would have the land ahrajs 
on their right, to resort to as oocasion required. 

Juan de Ailasco now stood forth with his usual bustling seal, 
whenever any important measure was to be adc^ted. He piqued 
himself moA on h» knowledge of maritime affiuiS, as he did upon 
various other kinds of knowledge, and declared that, acooiding to 
maps whieh he had seen, the coast from the place where he sup* 
posed them to be, bore east and west to the river of Palms, and 
from that river to New Spain it ran north and south, making a 
oomplete bend or gulf He advised, therefore, that they should 
put out to sea in a south-west direction, so as to steer across the 
gulf; by this route they might reach the Mexieaa shores in tm 
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or twelve days, wWeas, if they kept near the hud, and folfewed 
the windings oi the eoast, the voyage would necessarily be pro- 
longed, and they might be overtoken by winter before they could 
j ea eh a Christian country. To ilhistrate his ideas, he drew a 
souf^ sea-diart, according to his notions of the coast, upon a |Meoe 
of parchment, made from a deer's skin ; ho also produced an old 
astrolabe, which, being of metal, had escaped the conflagration at 
Mauvila, and wfaioh he had preserved with curious care ; and a 
forestaff, which he had made from a carpenter's rule ; with these 
to take observations and to steer by, he offered to pilot the squad- 
ron across the gulf, to the shores of New Spain. 

The governor was at first inclined to adopt this council, espe^ 
cially as it was ccmcurred in by stMne of the offieer& The major- 
ity, however, opposed it ; partly through doubts of the nauUoal 
knowledge of Juan de Aflasco, who they knew had but little 
practical experience ; partly, perhaps, from jealousy of the lead 
so often given to hhn in services of moment, but chiefly because 
of the real dangers <^ his proposition. They argued, that the 
bn^tines, being so slightly built, «ad without decks, would be 
in danger of foundering in the least storm. That their peril 
wouH be almost equally great on the high sea, in calms or head 
winds, from the want of fresh water, having so few casks to put 
h in. And that it would be the height of rashness to attempt to 
dross a vast and unknown gulf without a compass to steer by^ and 
an experienced pilot to direct them. They concluded, therefore, 
that, though it mi^t be the slower, it would be the far surer 
course to keep along the coast, where they could land oeeasionally 
for sui^lies, and take retbge in creeks, and bays, and river 
mouths, in case of tempestuous weather. This oounail finally 
prevailed, moek to the chagrin of Juan de Afiasco. 
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Orders were now fprea to make sail, when, as tliej were wri^ 
ing anohor, tiie eable of the governor's briganiine parted. Ub- 
fortuoatel J, there was no baoj to mark the plaee, and the w«ter 
was extremely deep. For six hours the most expert .divers were 
employed in search of it, bat in rain : so they had to snpply iti 
place with a heavy stone, and the bits from the trocars' bndles, 
to increase the weight. 

It was not nntil three o'oiook in the aflttrnoon thai they made 
sail The governor took the lead, and dose to his brigantine wns 
that commanded by De Aflasoo. They kept ma for two or three 
leagues into the broad sea, when the eaptmas of the other veesela 
bore np, and, hailing the governor, demanded whether he intended 
to quit the shore, contrary to the resolution of the ooumil; de- 
churing that if he did so, they woald abandon him, and take each 
one his own coarse. 

Moscoso replied, that he did bat stand to sea to sail with 
more security during the night, but that he woald return to the 
coast in the day time. All that night, and the next day, they 
kept on with a fair wind, and, to their surprise, in fresh water, 
owing to the immense quantity disembogued by the MiaaisnppL 
About uight&ll; ^y anchored at a small rocky island, that they 
might take a little repose.^ 

Here the zealous Juan de Afiasco again produced his deo*- 
skin chart, and inveighed against the loss of time and labor in 
thus creeping puaiilanimously along the shore, instead rf stand- 
ing boldly across the gulf His arguments at length prevailed, 
and, on the following morning, with one consent, tiiey all stood 
out to sea. For two days the stout Juan de Afiasco piloted them 
triumj^antly with the aid of his astrolabe and ibrestaff, and fre- 
quent consultations of the deerskin chart; at length the water 
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growing foantj, they felt inolined to stand toward to shore, but 
were met in the teeth by a contrary wind. 

Two days did this wind continue, and kept them beating 
about in the high seas until their water was nearly expended. 
Bitterly now did they curse Juan de ASasco for giving his ad- 
Tice, and the governor for following it, and swore that if they 
once more got in with the land, they would keep along it, let 
Moscoso and his nautical counsellor take what course they 
pleased. On the fourth day, when they were at their last drop 
of water, the wind veered a little, and, plying every oar, they 
made f<Hr laud. Those on board of the vessels who knew any 
thing of nautical matters now vented their spleen upon Juan de 
Afiasco as a meddling pretender, who had never been at sea be- 
fore this expedition, and knew nothing of maritime affairs ; and 
the common soldiers made merry at the expense of his astrolabe 
and deer-skin chart. This coming to the ears of the irritable 
ASasco, he flung his forestaff into the sea, with the chart, which 
was tied to it, and would have sent the astrolabe after them, but 
that prudence tempered his wrath. Fortunately, the forestaff 
and chart floated, and were picked up by the brigantines which 
followed, and Juan de Afiasco was gradually pacified. He seems, 
in foct, to have been the person in the squadron who had the best 
notion of their situation and true course, and his idea of the run 
of the coast was in the main correct. 



CHAPTER XCIV. 

VSSSEL8 IN DANGER OF STRANDING— COME TO SOME SMALL ISLANDS, 
WHERE THET REPAIR THE BRIGANTINES — OVERTAKEN BY A VIO- 
LENT GALE, AND TWO CARAVELS DRIVEN TO SEA — ^MUTINT <HP 
JUAN GAYTAN's crew. 

1548. 

It was with mucli toll and difficulty that the Spaniards rowed to 
shore, where they landed on a sand beach without shelter. In the 
evening the wind freshened up directly from the south, and drove 
the vessels from their weak anchors, so that they were in danger 
of stranding. The crews were obliged to leap in the water, and 
bear up against them to keep them from bilging. When the wind 
had subsided, they dug pits in the sand, from whidi they procured 
fresu water enough to fill their casks. In this way they supplied 
themselves with water throughout the voyage, whenever there were 
no springs or streams at hand. After sailing about fifteen days, 
they came to four or five small islands, not far from the main land. 
Here they found innumerable quantities of sea-birds, that built 
their nests upon the sand, and so close together, that it was almost 
impossible to walk without treading upon them. The men land- 
ed, and returned to the vessels laden with e^s and young birds 
which were almost too fat to eat. Threading these islands, they 
ooasted along until they came to a beautiful beaoh, free from mahfis, 
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skirted by a grove of large trees, clear of bush, brake, or under* 
wood. Here they found great quantities of that scum of the sea, 
called copeck, resembling pitch. They therefore remained here 
several days careening their brigantines on the beach, calking 
their seams, and paying them with this copeck, mixed with hog's- 
lard. While thus employed they were visited several times by 
a few of the natives, armed with bows and arrows, but pacific in 
their conduct, who brought maize to give in exchange for skins. 
Continuing their voyage, the Spaniards were exceedingly molest- 
ed in some parts of the coast by clouds of mosquitoes, so viru- 
lent in their sting, that the faces of the men were swollen out of 
all shape, and it was necessary to stand by the rowers and drive 
off these pestilent insects from their heads as they labored at the 
oar. 

When the weather was pleasant the men fished, while others 
went on shore and gathered shell-fish, for they were on short al- 
lowance, their pork being expended, and but little maize remain- 
ing. Some of the fish taken were of a very large size, one of 
which jerked with such violence as to pull the unwary fisherman 
into the water. 

For fifty-three days did the Spaniards keep on along the 
coast, steering to the westward. A great part of the time, how- 
ever, was expended in occasionally repairing the vessels, in fish- 
ing, and in sheltering themselves from rough weather. Juan de 
Anasco insisted that, from the distance they had come, they could 
not be fsLT from the river of Palms, from which, as he had be- 
fore represented, according to his recollections of the map he had 
seen, the coast bore from north to south. The fleet stood a little 
out to sea, and the next morning early they perceived palm-trees 
raising above the surface of the water at a distance, and observed 
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tbat the coast actoAUj lay nortb and south. In the aftenioon 
high mountains began to loom up a&r off, the first thej had seen 
on any part of the sea coast since their first landing at Espiritu 
Santo. The opinions of Juan de Aliasco now rose in estimation, 
and it was concluded that they had passed the river of Palms in 
the night time. If so, they could not be above sixty leagues from 
the river of Panuco, in the neighborhood of Spanish settlements. 
They had not proceeded far, however, when a violent gale rose 
from the north. Five of the brigantines, among them that of 
the governor, made for the land, the other two caravels, one un- ' 
der the command of the treasurer, Juan Gaytan, who, since the 
untimely death of De Guzman, had remained sole captain, and 
the other, commanded by Juan de Alvorado and Ghristoval 
Mosquera, not taking timely warning of the coming gale, stood 
off too far from the coast, and were consequently exposed all the 
night long to the fury of the tempest The caravel of Juaa 
Gaytan was at one time in imminent peril A sudden flaw of 
wind struck her and wrenched the mast out of the beam in which 
it rested, and it was with the utmost difficulty they could again 
right it. When morning dawned, the gale, instead of lulling, as 
the mariners had predicted, raged with renewed violence. They 
observed the other five brigantines enter some river or creek, and 
anchor in safety : this stimulated them to redouble their efforts 
to reach their companions. It was all in vain, however, for the 
wind was exactly ahead, and by their fruitless struggles, th^ 
were several times in danger of foundering. Still, they persist- 
ed until the afternoon, when, convinced that they were toiling to 
no purpose, they bore off, and ran along the coast with the wind 
on the quarter, the billows all the while breaking over them, so 
that they were in. the utmost danger of being swamped. 
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For six and twenty boon cUd this gale eontinoe mUk WMbftt- 
ed fnry, during which time the Spaniarda were etmggUng.with 
tilie winds and waTes, without a moment's repose, and eearoelj 
tasting food Jnst as the son was going down, their was a erj 
of ^ land ahead I'' A boy named Fran<»800, who was in the brig- 
antine nnder the command of Jnan de Ahrorado and Francisco 
Hosquera, said to these captains, ^ SeSores, I know this coast 
ahead, as I have risited it twice before, as cabin-boj of a ship ; 
the dark land stretching along to the left is a rough and rock* 
bound coast, extending to the harbor of Vera Cms. In all that 
distance there is neither port nor shelter, but it is studded with 
sharp pointed rocks, which, if we strike, all will be lost. The 
light-colored land turning off to the right is a soft sand beachy 
which we can attain ere nightfidl ; should the wind driye us upon 
those dark and gloomy shores, we have little chance of our liyes P 

So soon as the vessels drew nigh to each other, the two cap* 
tains warned Juan Ghiytan and his crew of their danger. They 
immediately determined to shape their oourse for the white diore. 
But Juan Ckytan, who was a better treasurer than captain, oppos> 
od this measure, saying it was not well thus to lose a yaluable 
bark. This exasperated the crew, who began to mutiny and 
murmur, ''Is this vessel of more worth than our lives?" said 
they. ^ Tou presume upon your rank of royal treasurer. Did 
you cut wood, or make charcoal for the forges, or beat out the 
iron for the nails, or calk the vessel, or do any thing else? No I 
you excused yourself as an officer of the Emperor ; pray, then, 
what do you lose if the brigantine is wrecked?" 

Upon this the principal soldiers sat to work trimming the sails, 

and a Portuguese, named Domingoe de Acosta, seised the helmi 

and turned the prow of the bark towards the desired shore. Af- 

19 
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ier nmkiiig ferenl tadcB, they Btniok upon the Buid-beadi, be- 
fbre the 01m had set, and siieoeeded in unlading and hauling the 
TeflBel on dry land. The other farigantine efEeoted a landing in a 
omilar manner, and with like saooeBi. 



CHAPTER XCV. 

SXFEDrriON OF GONZALO 8ILVBSTRE TO OBTAIN IHFOBHATIOK ABOUT 
TOE COUNTKT — ^WHAT HAPPENED TO MOSCOSO AND THE REST OF 
THE FLEET — ^HOW THE SPANIA&DS WERE SECEiyED BY THE IN- 
HABriANTS OF FANTJCO. 

1643. 

The crews of the two barks now assembled together to decide 
what was to be done. It was nnanimouslj resolved to send mes- 
sengers to seek the governor, and bear him tidings of their situ- 
ation. But who would undertake this perilous journey 1 They 
would have to travel thirteen or fourteen leagues through an un- 
known land, ford rivers, and peradventure encounter enemies. 

Oonialo Quadrado Xaramillo and Francisco Muiizo under- 
took the task. Taking a small supply of provisions, and buck- 
ling on their shields and swords, they set forth at midnight on 
their hazardous errand. 

Their comrades then returned to their brigantines, posted 
sentries, and slept until the following morning. No sooner was 
it light, than they chose three captains to set out, each with 
twenty men, to obtain information respecting the country. One 
party followed the coast to the north, another to the south, and the 
third, under Gonzalo Silvestre, struck in a westwardly direction 
to penetrate into the interior. 
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The two first named parUes returned in a Bh<Hrt time, one 
bringing s half dish of white porcelain, of Spanish manufacture, 
the other a broken porringer of painted earthenware. The rap- 
ture of their comrades is easier to be conceived than described at 
beholding these signs of the neighborhood of some Spanish set- 
tlement. 

Oonsalo Silvestre and his band penetrated a little more than 
a quarter of a league, when, from a hillock, they beheld a beauti- 
ful lake of fresh water spread out before them, a half league in 
extent Upon its waters were sereral canoes, with Indians fish* 
ing. Fearing that these might see them, and spread the alarm, 
they struck into a wood that bordered the lake, and keeping 
silently on for a quarter of a league, they espied two Indians be- 
neath a huge guara-tree, gathering the fruit Dragging them- 
selves along on the ground among the herbage until near at 
hand, they rose at the same time, and rushed to seise them. One 
of the Indians plunged into the lake, and escaped by swimming ; 
the other they took prisoner. They made prize of two baskets 
of guavas, a Mexican turkey, two Spanish fowls, and some maise| 
and then pushed for the vessels. 

On arriving at the sesrshore, they found their comrades joy- 
fully examining the tokens of civilisation found by the two captains. 
When, however, they beheld the articles brought by Silvestre and 
his party, they leaped and danced about like mad. At length a 
surgeon, who had formerly been in Mexico, asked the Indian the 
name of a pair of scissors he held in his hand. He immediately 
called it by its Spanish name. This convinced them that they 
were in the territory of Mexico, and so overjoyed were they that 
they embraced Silvestre and his men, and hoisting that captain, 
upon their shoulders, bore him about the shore in triumph. 
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Wben this wild ebullition of joy was over, they inquired more 
pariioularly oonoeming the eountry. They learnt that the riyer 
into which Luis de Mosooso, with the ftve brigantines, had taken 
refuge, was the Panuoo j and that on its banks, twelve leagues 
abore, stood a city of the same name. The Indian told them, 
moreover, that about a league off, lived a cacique, who could read 
and write, and had been educated by the priests. 

These joyful tidings gkddened their hearts, and havitg feast- 
ed the Indian, and given him presents, they dispatched him to 
the Christian cacique, with a request that he would ei^er bring 
or send a supply of ink and paper. He soon returned, and with 
him the cacique, followed by a train of eight Indians, laden with 
fowls, bread of maize, and various fruits and fish, together with 
paper and inL The Spaniards immediately sent off an Indian 
with a letter to Mosooso, giving him an account of all that had 
happened, and requesting directions as to their future move- 
ments. 

In the mean time, the governor, Hoscoso, when with his five 
brigantines he took refuge in the river from the gale, beheld, to 
his great joy, several Indians on shore clothed in the Spanish 
ikshion. Galling out to them in Spanish, he demanded in what 
country they were. The Indians answered in the same language, 
that they were on the river of Panuco, and that the town was not 
fifteen leagues distant Upon this the Spaniards leaped on shore, 
kissed the ground repeatedly, and throwing themselves on their 
knees, poured out their thanks to Ood. 

They now made the best of their way to the town of Panuco, 
where, in a few days, they were rejoined by their shipwrecked 
comrades. Their first act on entering the town was to repair to 
thejBhuroh, and offer up thanks to GKnI for having preserved them 
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tliraq^ so mxoj perils and hardships. The hurghers of the 
town erowded to the church to offer them assistance. The cor- 
legidor took Moscoso into his honse as his gnest ; the others were 
quartered among the inhabitants. 

The town was for the most part built of stone, and contained 
about seyentj families, who liyed simply but abundantly, the 
wealthiest not haying above five hundred crowns of income. Many 
of the inhabitantSi however, were courteous cavaliers, and all were 
touched with pity at beholding this forlorn remnant of the gallant 
armament, that had created such a noise on its outset from Cuba. 

The survivors in fact were blackened, haggard, shrivelled, and 
half naked, being clad only with the skins of deer, buffidoes, beam, 
and other animals, so that, says the Spanish narrator, they looked 
more like wild beasts than human beings. 



CHAPTER XCVL 

DISCONTENTS AND BROILS AMONO THE SOLDIE&T — ^THEIR SUBSEqUENT 

FORTUNES. 

1543. 

The chief magistrate of Panaco dispatched a messenger forth- 
with to Don Antonio de Hendoam, the yieeroj of Mexico, which 
city lay some seventy leagues distant, to apprise him that a small 
remnant of Hernando de Soto's army had returned from Florida. 
The viceroy sent word, without delay, that they should he shown 
every kindness and honor, and furnished with whatever was neces- 
sary for their journey, when sufficiently recovered from their 
fatigues. He accompanied his message with a supply of shirts 
and sandals, and also four mules laden with delicacies and medi* 
cines for the sick. 

Luis de Moscoso and his men, while sojourning in this city, 
had time to reflect upon the beautiful country they had abandoned, 
and they began to draw comparisons between it and Panaco. 
They found that here the people were but indifferently circum- 
stanced, having neither mines of gold nor silver, nor any other 
treasure. Their dress was mere garments of cotton ; their only 
source of wealth the breeding of horses, and plantiDg mulberry- 
trees. They now began to retrace in memory the beantifiil pvo- 
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Tiaeet tliey had duooyered; their wild forUGty and prodigal 
abu&daiieej their capabilities for raising maise and grain and 
T^getables; their verdant meadows and rich pasturages; their 
Tast tracts of woodland, watered bj running streams, so well 
adapted to the raising of herds and flocks. Bat above all, they 
called to mind the treasures of pearls, which they had not appre- 
ciated, as each one had fimoied himself lord of boundless domains. 

Taming these things over in th«r minds, they began to mur- 
mar among themselves. " Gould we not," said they, ^ have dwelt 
in Florida as these Spaniards live in Panuco? and hadwere- 
anined and settled there, would we not have been more opulent 
than these our hosts ? Is it well, that we should come and re- 
ceive alms and hospitality from others poorer than oursdveei 
when we might have enttftained all Spain ? Is it just or credit- 
able to our honor, that we, who ought have been chieftains, have 
come to b%} Better far would it have been to have bravely 
perished there, thui to live here in poverty \" 

These murmurings and repini^gs produced violent discord 
among ^em. Their greatest rage, however, was against the offr 
eeni of the royal revenue, and the captains and cavaUers, who, 
after the death of the governor Hernando de Soto, had insisted 
upon leaving Florida, and had obstinately forced Luis de Moa- 
ooso to undertake that long and disastrous journey to the pro* 
vinoe of Los Yaqn^ros, instead <^ sending two brigantines for 
reinforcements, as had been intended. Several aSrays took place, 
in which bkod was shed and some lives lost The oificers and 
cavaliers were &in to keep within doors, and the town was con* 
tinually distracted by the broils between the soldiery. 

The corridor of Panuoo, finding that this discord increased 
from dMj to day, sent word to the viceroy, Bern Antonio de Hen* 
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dosftjwho ordered them to be sent immediately to Hezioo, ia 
ImumUi of ten and twenty, and that oare should be taken to se- 
parate those who were at variance, lest they should fight by the 
road. 

In pnrsnanoe of this order, they left Pannoo twenty-fire days 
after their arrival there. The inhabitants along the road throng- 
ed to see them ; eager to behold men who had survived such toils 
and endured such hardships. The fame <^ their great suffimsgfi 
and daring exploits had spread throughout the land, and both 
Indians and Spaniards entertained them with great kindness and 
hospitality throughout their journey. When they arrived at the 
renowned city of Mezioo, throngs of the eitisons flocked out to 
reoeive them, and conducted them to their homes, where they 
feasted them and clothed them in sumptuous appareL The vice* 
roy treated the governor and his officers with distinguished at- 
tention, and extended his kindness to the humblest of their fol« 
lowers. 

Some of the skins and furs which the army brought with them 
were highly prised in Mezioo. A few strings of pearls, also, 
which remained among them, proved to be of immense value. 
The beautiful martin skins, however, were valued above all 
Finding that men of wealth prized so highly what they had des- 
pised, their despondency increased; they brooded bitterly over 
their folly in abandoning a country which had cost them so dearly 
to discover, and where these valuable articles abounded. Discon- 
tented with themselves, they forgot their former companionship 
and brotherhood in arms, and again broke out into fieree and san- 
guinary brawls. 

The viceroy, to console them, promised that, if they desired 

to return to Plorida, he would himself undertake the con^pesl 
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of the countiy; in &ot^ lie had an indinatien for the entarpiiM, 
and offered employment and aalariea to many of tilie oflieers and 
men, to oeenpj them whikt he should make preparationa. Some 
accepted these appointments ; bat most of them, when put to the 
proo^ shrunk from reioming to a eonntrj where th^ had suiEdr- 
ed so many hardships. 

The enterprising spirit of the stoat-hearted Joan de ASaseo 
was soBoewhat broken by disappointment, and, dii^gasted with the 
new world, where he had sqoandered his fortane, he retnmed to 
Spain. Joan Ckytan, the treasurer, the brave Baltaiar de Galr* 
kgos, the yeteran Pedro Calderon, Alonso Rome de CardeHos^ 
Arias Tinoco, and many others of less note, followed the example 
of De Afiasca Oomei Soarei de Figneroa retamed home, to the 
estate of his fiither, the magnificent old cavalier, Yaseo Porcallo 
de Figaeroa. Some entered into the priesthood : a fow remained 
in New Spain, among whom was the governor, Lata de Moscoso 
de Alvorado, who married a relative, a woman of rank and ziebes 
in Mexico. The greatest number, however, went to aedc their 
fintunes in Peru. 



CHAPTER XCm 

not VOTAOB8 OF MALD07KAD0 JJm OOMBX AEUS IN 8SA&0B OF HB 
80T0 — ^DBATH OF IMNA IBABfiL PE BOBADILLA. 

1M8. 

To 0I0B6 tliis eventfal history, it only renudnfl to giye Bome ao- 
oount of the morements of the two generom and loyal caTftliera 
Piego Moldonado and Gomei Arias. The former, as we haTe be- 
fore related, set sail from Espiritu Santo, for the Hayana, with 
two brigantineSy to yisit Dofia Isabel de Bobadilla, the wife of the 
goremor Hernando de Soto ; Gomes Arias haying preceded him 
in a carayeL These two oayaliers were to proonre yessels in Ha* 
yana, load them with supplies of food and arms, and munitions 
of war, and sail for the port of Aohosi in the eoorse of the fol- 
lowii^ autumn, where De Soto, after exploring the interior of 
Florida, was to meet them. 

They accordingly joined each other in the Hayana, and, hay- 
ing sent to all the adjacent islands an account of the discoyery 
of Florida, purchased three yessels and freighted them with sup- 
plies, and also loaded down the two brigantines and the carayel 
in which they came. They could, moreoyer, haye laden two other 
yessels ; for the inhalntants of the islands, hearing such a &yor- 
able report of Florida, prompted by their own interest as well as 
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tj their lore for the goremor, sent all the proviaoofl they could 
gftther together. 

The two eaptaine set sail, and reached in eafetj the port of 
Achnei ; bat not finding De Soto there, thej separated and coast- 
ed in opposite direotionsy thinking it probable that he might 
haye come ont at some other place, either to the eastward or west- 
ward. Thej left signals in the trees and letters in the creyioes 
of the bark, with statements of their intended movements the 
following summer, and after emising about in Tain until the win- 
ter set in, thej returned dejected fo the Havana. The subse- 
quent summer of the year 1541, they re-visited the shores d 
Florida, running along the coast as far to the westward as Mex- 
ico, and a great distance to the eastward, but meeting with no 
success, they returned to the Havana on the approach of winter. 
Early the ensuing summer they again sailed for Florida, and af- 
ter having consumed seven months in fruitless search, were com- 
pelled by the weather to return and winter in Cuba. 

Determined, however, not to give up the search until they 
had discovered traces of De Soto, for they could not believe that 
every soul of the expedition had perished, as soon as the spring 
of 1543 opened, they once again put to sea. They cruised about 
all this summer, suflfering grievous privations and excessive labor, 
and about the middle of October arrived at Yera Grus. Here 
they heard the melancholy account that the Spaniards had aban- 
doned Florida, that only three hundred of the gallant army had 
escaped, and that the governor, Hernando de Soto, had perished 
in the country he sought to conquer. With these sad tidings 
the two faithful captains repured to Havana, and imparted them 
to Do9a Isabel de Bobadilla. During three long years she had 
been racked with anxiety for the safety of her husband, and now 
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oame the news of the fiiilure of his magnificent enterprise, the 
loss of his Yftst treasures, the ruin of Ids estate, the downfall of hb 
house, and his own melanoholj death. It was an overwhelming 
blow ; DoSa Isabel never held up her head from this time, but 
died soon after of a broken heart. 

. Such was the fruitless and tragical end of the vaunted con- 
quest of Florida : one of the most splendid and chivalrous expe- 
ditions to the new world, and one of the most disastrous. Never 
had a more gallant train of youthful cavaliers embarked on a 
crusade beyond the ocean ; never had adventurers embarked with 
lighter hearts, more fearless souls, or more sanguine expectations. 
Their vaunting preparations in the island of Cuba, and their tri- 
umphant landing on the shores of Florida, partake of the swell- 
ing spirit of the nation and the age ; nor is it possible to follow 
them through their subsequent career of blasted hope and baffled 
enterprise, without having our admiration incessantly elicited by 
their defiance of danger, their persevering struggles against dif- 
ficulties and almost impossibilities, and their manly, unshrinking 
fortitude^ under hardships of every kind. 

If at times our feelings revolt at the outrages committed by 
ihem upon the poor Indians, and by their wrongs towards those 
native chieftains who fought and fell so heroically in the defenco 
of their homes ; yet, our indignation passes away and is forgot- 
ten in the melancholy fate of the invaders. Scarce three years 
had elapsed from the time of their embarkation at Cuba, when 
nearly the whole train of youthful cavaliers had passed away : 
horse and rider alike had perished, and their bones lay bleaching 
amidst the savage wilds of America I 
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As tiie prindpid avtbority eited in the foregoing work is GsieSiiBO 
de la Vega, a few particnlara concerning him and his writings may be 
acceptable to the reader. He was a Peruvian by birth, a nathre of the 
city of Cttzeo. His father was a Spanish adventurer of noble descent^ 
and his mother the sister of Hoayna Capac, the last of the renowned 
Ineas. Hearing much in his youth of the land of his fiUher, he left hki 
country and repahred to Spain, where he took np his residence aft Cop> 
dova, and soon distinguished himsdf by his translation of the dlalogaea 
of love of Leon Hebreos, and by his royal commentaries on the History 
of the Ineaa These won him the Ikvor of the sovereigns and the es- 
teem of the leanoed. Don Gabriel Deza d^ Cardenas, in his preface to 
the second edition of Gaidlaso's History of Florida, remarks, tiiat he 
was admired by the worid as a man of piety, virtue, modesty, and de* 
votion to letters, and held in the highest estimation as a bistorisn. He 
died in Cordova, in 1616, and was honorably interred in the Cathedral, 
in one of the chapels, called the chapel of Garcilaso ; where monumen- 
tal inscriptions on each aide of the altar record his valor, his virtues, and 
hb litemry merits. 

Such is the general character of GareHaso de la Vega ; whidi will 
enable the reader in some measure to judge of his credibility as a his- 
torian. In his introduction to his work on Florida, he gives an account 
of the sources from whence he drew his fiets. He says that he had 
, frequency, and in divers places, held long conversatloDa with an old 
friend, who had been present in the ezpeditiott of Hernando de Soto; 
mA that, stniek with the achievements both of the Spaniaidi and 
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IndiuM, related by lliia eavafier, he detenniiied to rescue each berofe 
deeds from oblivion, by recording them in hiatory. His laudable resoWe 
was for a time, however, postponed. He waa called to lay down the 
pen and take up the aword; other causes concurred to separate them, 
and thus twenty years elapsed before he could cany his plan mto ex- 
ecution. 

The desire, however, of perpetuating this heroic expedition, and the 
namea of the brave men concerned in it, increased with his years ; and, 
fearing that the death either of hia fHend or of himself^ might defeat 
hia wiahes, he left his home and took up his residoiee for a tame in the 
village where the cavalier resided. Here he took down the psrticuian 
of the expedition, aa related by word of mouth, questioning and re- 
questioning his friend minutely and repeatedly, as to persons, and 
places, and txmnsaetions; thus stimulating his memory, and drawing 
pieoemeal from it those aneodotea of individual prowess and adventnie 
which give such stirring interest snd vivacity to lua narrative. 

He does not give the name of his friend, but says he was a brave 
soldier, who had been preaent in all the scenes of the expedition, and 
had many times acted as leader, in the exploits he related. He adds 
that he waa of noble rank, a hidalgo, and as such, piqued himself on uU 
taring nothing but the truth. Such coufidenoe waa placed in his ven> 
eity, that the council royal of the Indies frequently sent for him to eon* 
suit him about the events that chanced in this and in other expeditions 
in which he had been engaged. 

Besides the oral testimony of this cavalier, the Inea informa ua that 
he had likewise written documents from two other soldiers who were 
engaged in the expedition. One of them, named Alonao de CarnKMsa, 
a native of the town of Priego, having returned to Spain, wrote his 
** Two Peregrinations," aa he called them, in Florida and P«u. They 
contained brief notices of facts and circumstances, skipping from one re> 
markable transaction to another, without much regard to dates or places, 
or the regular succession of events. These memoirs he sent to Garci- 
laao do la Vega, for his uispection; not knowing at the time that he waa 
oeeupied on a history of the expedition. 

The other soldier was Juan Coles, a native of Zafr«; who likewise 
wrote an irregular and brief notioe of the principal eventa of the expe- 
dition. Thia he gave to a Franciscan monk, named Fray Pedro Agnado ; 
who incoiporaled it in a collection of namtives relative to the new woildy 
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wiath be iaiended to paUtofa. Tlie nuoiiuefipU eiibe friar, however, 
rerauned in a erode and neglected state, in the hands of a printer fn 
Cordova; where the Inea found them, covered with dust and half de. 
stroyed by rata. Th&ce was neaiiy a rsam of paper, divided into quires, 
in the handwriting of the diifersnt narrators. From among these the 
Inea extracted the raanoseiipt of Joan Coles, sliortly after be had leeeiv- 
ed that of Alonzo de Carmona. At the time that these docum^ita fell 
into his hands, he had already completed his nanetive, as taken from the 
lips of his fidend ; bnt, having now two additional eye-witnesses, be 
went over the whole sabjeet anew, availing himself of the psrticnkn 
thus nnexpeetodly fiunished him, to corroborate, strengthen, «id enlarge 
the details already recorded. 

Such are the sources from whence GareHaso de la V^[ad^ved hia 
facts, and for whiob we have the guarantee of his general character as a 
man of judgment and veracity. His account of the expedition of Her- 
nando de Soto waa held in such credit in former times, and by those most 
capable of judging, that it was incorporated almost at full length, by 
Herrera, the great Spanish historian, in his history of American dSa- 
eovery. 



ROUTE OF HERNANDO DE SOTO. 

To assist any ftiture research as to the route of Hernando de Soto 
and his followers, we hen subjoin the various marchings, the distances 
and points of the compass, as gleaned from different parts of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese narratives. They vrill be seen to be contradic- 
tory and exaggerated, and have frequently caused us great perplexity. 
We have endeavored to guide ourselves through the maze ^y present, 
by certain general laodmarics, and by the researches of various travel- 
las. 

Indeed, the Inea himself remarks, ** I csnnot hold myself responsible 
fbr the aecnracy of the distances I give, for, aUhougfa I have spared no 
exertion, and have used all dilig^ice to arrive at the truth, yet I have 
been unavoidably compelled to leave much to conjecture. The Span- 
iards had no iDstruments with them by which they could compute dia- 
tances; thor main objeet was to conquer the eovntry, and seek fbr siU 
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and gold ; eooiequentlj, they gave tlieiiiaelres litOa troobie to note 
dowB the route.'* 

De Soto and hie followers^ bbja the Inea, landed at the bay of Espi- 
Bta Santo, whence they marehed a little more than two leagnea in a 
north-eaat direction, and halted at the village of Ifirrihigna: reenming 
their mareh to the north-eaat, a jonmey of twenty-five leagnea hrongfat 
them to the village of UrribarracuzL Hence to the province of Aeoera, 
viiere they next arrived, was twenty leagnea. Departing from Aene^^ 
and mawhing towards the north, and somethnea to the north-east, about 
twenty leagnea, they came to the town of Ocali ; here they crossed the 
river Ocali, and, jouneying sixteen leagues, reached Odule ; a frontier 
village of the province of Vitachuco. The Bpanlarda, says the Inca, 
marched more than fifty leagues throngfa tlds province. We next find 
them in the village of Vitachuco : setting out firom thence, they march- 
ed four leagnea, to the river of OsaeUle; crossing this, they continued 
on six leagues, and came to the village of Osacfaile. Twelve acagnoi 
further they found the great swamp; tnvening this, which was one 
league and a l^alf acroas, they continued on six leagues, and were arrest- 
ed by a deep stream :--having crossed this, they marched four leagues, 
to the chief village of Apalachee, where they went into winter quartera. 
The Inca states here, that the bay of Aute was about four leagues dis- 
tant 

Leaving Apalachee, the enaning spring, they marched to the north- 
ward five days, and came to the province of Atapaha : ten days mors 
brought them to the province of Achalaque.* Hiey were five days in 
traversing this province, and in four days more, came to the fipontier 
village of the province of Cofa. Leaving this village,in six or seven 
days they came to the province of Cofaqui: from thenoe, a mareh of 
seven days brought them to a river ; marching up this for twelve leagues, 
they came to a frontier village of the province of Cofachiqui; in four 
days more they arrived at Cofachiqul Quitting this province, they 
come, at the end of eight days, to the province of Chalaqne. Three days 
more brought them to the province of Xnala. 

The Inca here observes, that the Spaniards were fifty-seven days 



*It will be seen, by referring to chap. zL of our work, that we 
the JjuoL under a mistake in brii^ing them so soon to this provinoei We pr^ 
ler ths Portuguese aoeount, which makes their arrival a aontfa later. 
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marching from Apalaeliee to Xuala. He snpposea that they most have 
marched abont four leagues and a half a day ; and that, consequently, 
Xoala must have be^ nearly two hundred and fifty leagues from thopro- 
TUice of Apalachee, and about four hundred from the bay of Espiritu 
Santo. 

They now struck, he says, in a westwazdly direction, making a bend 
to the south ; and in five days came to the province of Guazule. A 
march of six days more, or thirty leagues, brought them to Ychiaha: 
their next journey was to the village of Acoste, five leagues from 
Ychiaha. Leaving this, they traversed the province of Cosa, and in 
twenty-three or four days came to the village of Cosa, which was more 
than a hundred leagues distant from Acoste. Continuing onward towards 
the south, five days* march brought them to the town of "Talise ; a jour- 
ney of five or six days more found them in Tascaluza, and marching 
two leagues further, they halted in the town of Mauvila. From thence, 
Be Soto, to avoid the sea, struck northwardly, and, marching seven dajrs, 
came to the village of Chicaza. A league distant from this village was 
Chicacilla, where they passed the winter. 

Setting out tiie following spring, the first place they arrived at was 
Alibamo, four or five leagues from Chicacilla ; a march of three days 
brought them to the village of Chisca, on the banks of the MississipjNL 
Following up along the banks of this river four days, they crossed it, and 
marching four or five days longer, they came to the village of Casquin. 
A journey of six days brought them to Capaha : from thence the army 
returned to the village of Casquin. Leaving that town behind them, 
they continued down along the river nine days, when they reached the 
village of Quiguate. Still following the course of the river, in five 
days they came to Colima. The next province they reached was Tula, 
ten days' journey form the last; a march of six days more brought them 
to the town of Utiangue, where they wintered. 

In the spring, the army resumed iU wanderings, and in seven dajni 
came to Uie village of Naguatex. A march of five days brought them to 
the frontiers of the province of Guancane, which tliey were eiglit days 
in traversing. From thence they struck in a south-eastwardly direction, 
to reach the Mississippi. They traversed seven provinces, a distance, the 
Inca conjectures, of about one hundred and twenty leagues, and arrived 
at the province of Anilco. Marching through this province for thirty 
leagues, they came to the village of Anilco--^ journey of four days 



liurilMr, ta>«ght tiMm to tbe provinee of C hm f hojrt , when De Solo 
aied 

The annjt he MiySt >0t ont for the westward, mider Lus de Moeeo- 
po» Mid mardnng more than a hnndred leagues, came to the provinee of 
Aiiefae. Contmoiiig on for siz or seven days, Aey arrived at the prcmu 
hiee of los Vaqneros: they penetrated more than thirty leagaes mto 
ibas provmee, when their westward match was arrested hy the sight of 
lofty mountams. From henoe they set out on their retnm to the Ifissis. 
sippi, and making a bend to the southward, arrived at the village of Ami- 
mya, three montha from the time of their d^partiire from GuachAja. 
The whole distsnee of thdr march to the west of the Missiaflippi, going 
and retvnuDg, he eon^utes to have been more than thrse hnndred and 

fifty leagnea. 

Gareilaao de la Vega remaika, that it is ^fficult to give predady the 
length of the voyage of the SpanUuds down the MississipiH, as they 
were so engaged in fighting that they had not time to calculate the pro- 
bable distance ; bat he adds, that some time afterwards, in Mexico, thej 
consulted among themselves, in the presence of some men skilled in 
■laritiffle matters; and it waa computed, that having had the aid of soils 
and oars, the average of a day and a night must have been about five 
and twenty leagi& : and as they were nineteen days and nights in pe*. 
forming the voyage, the whole diatance waa not far short of five hun- 
dred leagues. According to the monorandum of Juan Coles, he says, it 
was conaidered seven hundred leaguea Garrilaso adds that the Mis- 
sisttppi at Amiaoya, was nineteen fathoms deep, and a quarter of a 
league wide ; and that some persons, who pretended to a knowledge of 
eosmography, asserted, that from this place, where the Spaniards em^ 
bariied, to where the river takea its rise, was three hundred leagues, and 
some aver much more ; but I adopt, says be, the opinion moat witbm 
bounds, which would make this river ttght hundred leagnea in extent, 
which waa the distance the Spsniards penetrated into the countiy. 
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Having given a aketch of the route as stated by the Inea in his Nar- 
rative, we annex a memorandum of the route aecormng to the Portu- 
guese Narrator. 

FVom the port of the Holy Ghost (Espiritn Santo), he aays, the 
aimy marched round the bay about two leagues, and came to the town 
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•f Uetta : from thence they wait thirty leagues to the provinee of Paiw 
aeoxi: mftrching on, through the emali vilUges Acela and Jocaate, they 
came to Cale ; leaving Cale, they poaaed through Itara and Potano, and 
on the third day came to Utimama. They next eame to a habitation, 
which he aays the Spaniards ealled de Mala Paz, and from thence went 
to Cholupaba. Here they crossed a river, and having marched two days, 
arrived at Caliqnen; five days' mareh brought them to Napetaca: eoo- 
tlnuing on by Pelaya, they next reached Uzachil— in two days' march 
they came to Azille. Having crossed a river, they halted in Yitachnco, 
a village of the provinee of Palache. Passing through the town of 
Uzeln, they came to Anhayca of Palache, where they weat into winter 
quarters. He says the sea was only ten leagues distance from this 
place. 

On the third of March they left Anhayca of Palache, and came to 
Copaehiqni on the eleventh ; continuing on, they arrived at Toalli on the 
twenty-first of the same month. Leaving Toalli the twenty-third, they 
crossed a river and came to Achese. Resuming their journey on the first 
of April, they were at Altaraca on the fourth, and arrived at Ocute on 
the tenth : tliey parted form Ocute on the twelfth, and passhig through 
Cafaqui, they came to Patofa. The narrator here observes, that it is 
fifty leagues from Ocute to Patofii, and not less than three hundred and 
sixty leagues from Ocute to Espiritu Santo. 

Leaving Patofa, they marched nine days, at the rate of seven or 
eight leagues a day, crossing two large rivers, and encamped in a desert 
From hence they marched about twelve or thirteen leagues, and came 
to a small village called Aymay— -they next arrived at the province of 
Crtifiichiqui, two days' journey distant from Aymay. Departing from 
Cutifiichiqui, they marched a hundred leagues in this province, and came 
to Chalaque — a journey of ^y^ days more brought them to the province 
of Xualla. The narrator observes here, that from Ocute to Cutifachiqui, 
it is reckoned a hundred and thirty leagues, and from Cutifachiqui to 
Xualla, two hundred and fifty. Leaving Xualla, they came in five days 
to Quaxule— two days' march brought them to Canasaqua : they jour- 
neyed on five days, and came to Ghiaha. The next town they reached 
was Acoste, seven days' journey distant On the ninth of July the 
army left Acoste, and went to Tali; and thence to Cosa, where they ar- 
rived on the fifteenth. They parted from Cosa on the twentieth, and 
passing through Tallimuchase, Ulliballi, and Toaai, anived at Talllae on 
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the eighteenth of September. The narrator remaihs in this plaoe, thai 
they QsuaUj mavehed five or aU leagues a day in countriea that were in> 
habited ; but in the wiklemesa they journeyed as fiir aa posaiUe, leat 
they ahould be straitened for want of provisions. Ue says, that it is 
computed that Taaealusa is twenty leagues south of Cosa — Coea one 
hundred and dgfaty leaguea west of Xualla — ^Xualia two hundred and 
fifty leaguea n<Hth of Cuti&chiqui — Cntifacbiqui four hundred and thidy 
leagues north-east of Palache— and Palache one hundred west from 
Espiritu Santo. — ^Leaving Taliise, the Spaniards passed through Ca- 
siste, and eame to the town of Piache ; here they crossed a wide river, 
and continuing on, arrived at Maville the eighteenth of October. They 
departed from Maville the eighteenth of November, and in five days en- 
tered the province of Pafallaya : they passed through the villages of 
Taliepatave and Cabnsto, and crossing a wide river, arrived at Chieasa, 
on the eighteenth of December. Here they went into winter quarters. 

Resuming their march in the ^ring, they came to the village of 
Alimamu — hence they journeyed seven days, and arrived at Quizqniz : a 
march of half a league brought them to the MississippL From Tasca- 
luza to the great river, observes the narrator, we reckon three hundred 
leagues. 

Crossing this river, they marched a league and a half, to a village in 
the province of Aqulxo ; continuing on, they came to the village of Caa- 
qui — they next reached the village of Pacaha, about a days journey 
distant from CasquL Returning to the latter place, they continued their 
mareh, and arrived at Quigate, which was one hundred and twenty 
leagues from Pacaha. 

Leaving Quigate, they marched about forty leagues to the province 
of Coligoa. Five days more brought them to Palisema: they next 
came to Tafaficoya. Four days' journey distant was the province of 
Cayas, which they entered, and halted in the town of Tanieo. After a 
mareh of three days tnoy came to Tulla: they next arrived, at the end 
of five days, at Quipana. Contmuing onward, they passed throngfa 
Anoixi and Catamaya, and arrived at Autiamque, whm they passed the 
winter. 

Setting out from Autiamque on the sixth of March, they passed 
through the province of Ayays, and came to the town of Tulte^iina. 
After three days' march, they arrived at Tianto ; and the next day, the 
fifteentii of March, they came to Nilco. Soon after, they came to 
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Guachoya, where De Soto diea Lois de Moacoso set out on the fifth 
of Jane, and pasaing^ throngh the province of Catalte arrived at Chagu- 
ate on the twentieth. Three days' jonmey from thence brought them 
to the province of Aguacay. They continued on, and passing by Pato, 
on the fourth day came to the province of Maye : — they next reached 
Naguatex. At the end of three days* march, they came to the small 
hamlet of Missobone : thence they passed through Lacane, Mondacao, 
and the province of Aays, and arrived at Socatino. After twenty days' 
march, they came to the province of Guasco. They continued on to 
the river Daycao, ten days' journey from Guasco, where they arrived in 
the beginning of October. The narrator says here, that from Daycao 
to the great river it was one hundred and fifty leagues, which they had 
travelled, marching always to the westward. 

From hence they set out on their return, and passing through Nag- 
uatex, Chaguete, and the town of Cilano, arrived at Nilco in the begin- 
ning of December: from thence they went two days' journey to IVIinoya. 
Here they embarked upon the Mississippi Their course, he says, con- 
tinued seventeen days, in which time they made two hundred and fifty 
leagues. 
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